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WRIGLEY’S is a profitable companion to 
have with you always. 

It removes odors from the breath, soothes 
the mouth and tongue, allays thirst and aids 
appetite and digestion. 

That is a good deal for one sweetmeat to do! 
WRIGLEY’S does it all!! 

It benefits while it pleases—and best 
of all the cost is small. 
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Amazingly Easy Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 

Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. 

Now ... and forever ... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let 
me teach you how to prepare for positions that lead to $50, $60 and 
on up to $200 a week in Electricity—NOT by correspondence, but by 
an amazing way to teach that makes you a Real Electrician in 90 
days! Getting into electricity is far easier than you imagine! 

Learn Without Lessons *90 BAYS 

Get the Facts 

Coyne is your one great chance 
' o electricity. Every 
removed. This school 
old—Coyne training 
-proven beyond all 
indorsed by many large 
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Come into Drafting 

Learn drafting—how to make andread plans, and the doors of opportunity in O 


f You Are 
Now Earn¬ 
ing Less than 
%40 a Week 


The 


the job is 








DRAFTING Lessons FREE! 




’-ad plans, and the doors of opportunity in _ 

all mechanical, building, and engineering lines swing open for 
you! There are more well-paid Drafting jobs open to¬ 
day than in any other one profession or trade. There’s 
a variety, a fascination to Drafting that will grip you. 
No other work is so interesting, so well paid .—no other 
field offers equal opportunities for quick promotion. 

The Draftsman is the Boss of the Works! 

of all 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 

OW the whole world 
talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 




What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 
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“I hope he does, because an I. C. S. course is the very 




HOTEL 

GIBSON 


RALPH HITZ, Manager 

Keeping Cincinnati’s best 
tradition of hospitality 

Largest hotel 
Thoroughly modern 
Florentine Room 
unequalled anywhere 
for beauty 
Famous for food 
Moderate prices 
Coffee Shop 
Accommodations for 
more than 2,500 


CINCINNATI 

Royal Hospitality in the QueenCity 




The Gate of Life 

Another long story ot the French Colonials 
in Africa. It’s by George Surdez and com¬ 
plete in the September ist 

ADVENTURE 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 

— EVERY DEAF PERSON KNOWS THAT 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 

50 Hoftman Bldg.. 2539 Woodward, Detroit. Mich. 


these Artificial Ear Drums.- 

them day and night. They stop 
head noises and ringin^ears^They 
seestheimWrite me and i will tell 
gou atrue story, howj got deaf ami 


being deaf for 25 years, w 


■LSI. 
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Qrooked Qoin 

A new and ingenious story of the West 
by W.C. Tuttle. Hashknife and Sleepy, 
those favorite characters of the cow 
country, checkmate the villain just 
when he thinks he’s won everything. 

in the SEPTEMBER ist Adventure 

Twice a month - - - 25c a copy 



Look for the facsimile hyphenated 

name 









































and 

here’s how: 

FUDGE CENTER. l'A cups 
pure cane sugar; 'A teaspoon 
creamery butter; 1 cup rich, 
full cream milk; 1 cup corn 
syrup; white of one egg. 

CARAMEL LAYER: 4 tea¬ 
spoons creamery butter; IK 
cups corn syrup; 3 cups rich, 
full cream milk; 'A teaspoon 
salt. 

PEANUT LAYER: 3 cups 
prime No. 1 Spanish whole 
nuts, roasted in oil (hulls re- 


Did anything ever taste so good as home-made 
candy? Nothing but Oh Henry! 

And the reason Oh Henry! tastes just like 
home-made candy, is that it is made on this 
original home recipe, multiplied thousands of 
times for the folks who know what’s good!— 


Oh Henry! 


© W. C. Co. 1927 








Camel is as good as 
the sea is wide 


BOUNDLESSLY deep is the quality 
of Camel. Its cool, smooth smoke is 
as tasty and fragrant, as restful and 
friendly as an ocean plunge. Modern 
smokers, educated by experience to 
the quality of tobaccos, have made 
Camel their favorite. In worktime 
and playtime, Camel is the most loyal 
smoking companion anyone ever had. 

The choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos tell in the smoking. Expert 


blending has its part in making Camel 
the finished masterpiece of cigarettes. 
In creating Camels no cost or care is 
too great to make them the fittest and 
finest, regardless of price. 

If you don’t yet know Camels, you 
are invited to complete taste satisfac¬ 
tion. Camel is the smoking friend 
that will never fail. It’s first in this 
modern, particular age. 

"Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


© 1927 
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A tip for office workers 


What kind of people do 
employers like to have 
around them? 

Certainly not people 
with halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You couldn’t 
blame a man for firing 
an employee with hali¬ 
tosis to hire one without it. Why 
not keep yourself continually on 
the safe and polite side by daily 
rinsing the mouth with Lister- 


ine, the safe antiseptic? 

Immediately it destroys 
mouth odors — even 
strong ones like that of 
the onion. And its anti¬ 
septic essential oils com¬ 
bat the action of bacteria 
in the mouth. 

Thousands who used to be un¬ 
welcome because of halitosis now 
can go anywhere. Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Vs 

Had Halitosis 

200 tsrpyzg 


LISTERINE 


j 

/ FALL IN LINE! 

1 Millions are switching to 
/ Listerine Tooth Paste be- 
f eause it cleans teeth whiter 1 

j —the safe antiseptic 

/ 

ever before. We’ll wager / 
you’ll likeit. Largetube 25 c. 1 
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Old father of Waters 

S TEAMBOAT days on the Mississippi and the curious charm 
of the old river. Strange tricks it played on those who 
loved it, and none was stranger than those it played on Arnold 
Huston. Alan LeMay tells you all about it in an engrossing 
five-part story which begins in the September 1 st Adventure. 

And there are two complete novelettes and many short 
stories of all parts of the world in this same issue. You can 
get it on any newsstand for 25 c. 


Published Twice a Month, the 1 st and 15 th - - 


25 c a copy 
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Dry, firm— live— 


every morning 

T HE most faithful brushing 
is not enough —if your tooth 
brush is damp, oversoft—“dead” 
—every time you use it. 

The Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
ventilated —is never moist, weak 
—because it dries quickly. Its 
firm, “live” bristles clean between 
your teeth, stimulate your gums. 
And its two tufts reach every 
part of your teeth. All druggists. 
Made only by Pebeco, Inc., Bloom¬ 
field, N. J. 

P£B eco 

VENTI LATED 

'Tooth Brush 




New Model 


*Pocket<Qen 

Hundreds of thousands of men and 
boys have put their “ 0 . K.” on the 
New Model Pocket Ben. 

Good looks, faithful service and 
low price—it is everything you 
need in a watch. 

Sold everywhere for $1.50. With 
luminous night-and-day dial $2.25. 


SONG WRITERS (WD 

Send for bona-fide proposition 

RAY HIBBELER, D55X, 2104 N. Keystone Ave. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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qA[ $Jbry with a long moral 


I S that all?" laughed Joyce in amaze¬ 
ment at Polly’s costly layout, of 
skin lotions, beauty soaps, morning 
cream, night cream, cleansing cream, 
vanishing cream. 

“Don’t laugh, darling. I’m going 
to have your kind of complexion or 
die in the attempt.” 

“But Polly, I just use Guest Ivory 
and cold cream.” 

After a month of using Joyce’s simple 


method (Guest Ivory and warm water 
twice a day, with a little cold cream 
afterwards), Polly is now convinced 
that this perfect cleansing gives her 
skin all the care it needs. 

Her complexion is clear and smooth. 
And she loves the dainty little white 
cakes of pure Guest Ivory, with their 
carefully-rounded edges and charming 
blue wrappers, for which she pays the 
extravagant price of five cents each. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


GJor the fact and hands 
Jls fine as soap can he 



9 g**/ioo7o Turt 
It ‘Uloats 
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<tA War Story by a Soldier Who Appreciates 
War's Futility as Well as its Splendor 

By ARED WHITE 


T IERE was something instantly re¬ 
assuring in the easy sang froid of 
the middle aged French lieutenant 
who came collectedly down into 
the deep dugout, quite as if he were oblivi¬ 
ous to the murderous red tempest of Teu¬ 
ton hate that raged outside. The French 
officer was scrupulously well groomed, his 
bright uniform freshly creased, boots, belt 
and spurs glistening. Battle was no new 
thing for him, to which he must sacrifice 
comfort and serenity of soul. His unruf¬ 
fled poise shone in vivid contrast with 
the air of wracking tension and black de¬ 
spair that just now pervaded the regiment¬ 
al command post. 

A pudgy little old man whose haunted 


brown eyes gleamed feverishly from out 
of his puffy, flaring red face, upset the 
map-cluttered table before him as he 
leaped to his feet at the first glimpse of 
the French liaison officer. He bustled 
eagerly forward crying out the thing that 
had been tormenting him to the point of 
madness. 

“High time you’re here,” he shouted in 
his high, piping voice. “What’s the or¬ 
ders, man—what’s the orders—when do we 
pull out of this hornet’s nest?” 

The French officer drew himself up to 
most respectful and rigid salute and coolly 
awaited the return of the courtesy in 
silence. 

“Forget that stuff—forget it,” fumed the 
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little man. “What’s the orders—quick, 
man, we’re being pounded to pieces here— 
I’ll not have a man left by tomorrow. 
When—” 

The French officer’s face remained ex¬ 
pressionless. He bowed slightly. 

“Je ne parle pas Anglais, mon Colonel ” 
he replied quietly. 

“I don’t get it,” shouted the regimental 
commander, his impatience mounting. 
“This is no time for formality. Talk to me 
in English and tell me what my orders 
are!” 

The French officer, now slightly per¬ 
turbed at the strange attitude of the Ameri¬ 
can commander, drew himself up in formal 
salute again. Then he took, without un¬ 
due haste, from his cloth dispatch-case, a 
small strip of glossy white pasteboard and 
handed it to Colonel Blanck with a slight 
bow. 

The colonel snatched the card and 
turned it over and over in perplexity. It 
was a card the size of a gentleman’s calling 
card and on it was written in neat high 
pointed letters H^Est Dix. He turned to 
the French officer furiously, thrusting the 
card back with an abrupt gesture. 

“Confound it, man, I said this is no time 
for formality. I’ve been without orders for 
hours while my men are being pounded to 
pieces. I want my orders, not your calling 
card!” the colonel shouted. 

The French officer, now sensing the 
other’s outraged humor without remote sus¬ 
picion of the reason, lifted his shoulders 
despairingly. 

“Je ne parle pas Anglais, mon Colonel 
he reiterated deploringly. 

Colonel Blanck’s face slowly dropped 
into lines of abject defeat as he fathomed, 
out of his merest smattering of French, the 
liaison officer’s meaning. A liaison officer 
at this critical moment who spoke no word 
of English—and the colonel unable to de¬ 
cipher anything of consequence in French. 
It was ruin. Worse—it was murder! 

“You mean you can’t even talk a little 
English—enough to tell me what time we 
pull o’ this mess—that you got no writ¬ 
ten orders for us?” he demanded, despair 
in his voice. 

“Je ne parle pas Anglais, mon Colonel ” 
the Frenchman repeated, showing evidence 
of relief that the meaning of these words, 
at least, had finally reached the American 
commander’s understanding. 


Into Colonel Blanck’s tortured mind 
there flashed a sudden pertinent recollec¬ 
tion, the memory of a heaven-inspired pro¬ 
vision against such a crisis as this very 
one. He turned to his adjutant avidly. 

“Get Captain Ball here—get him here 
quick!” he ordered, an unmistakable hope 
in his querulous voice. “You’ll find him 
with the regimental reserve—vicinity of 
Point 4453. Have someone take over from 
him the job I put him at this morning send¬ 
ing bandoleers forward—get him back her*, 
on the jump.” 

C OLONEL BLANCK paced silently 
back and forth across the murky, 
narrow confines of the dugout. It 
was the most important thing for him to 
do in this critical moment when he was 
hedged in on every side—except the rear 
—by the monster of black uncertainty; 
and his nerves were almost out of hand. 
Never had a man in his reclining years 
been dragged out of tranquil home in peace¬ 
ful Army garrison for such a hell of tor¬ 
ment as that he had been through since 
midnight of the night before. 

Sleeplessness, exhausting scurryings over 
long, rough kilometers of his troop po¬ 
sitions, snap decisions in the dark based on 
inadequate information and tortured out 
of him by dire necessity, the crushing sense 
of certain impending disaster—these alone 
were enough to test a younger man whose 
nerves were of tempered steel. But in the 
very hour when Colonel Blanck was ready 
to drop of weariness, when his worn body 
cried out in vain for rest, the storm had 
broken in all its blind fury and raged on 
and on mercilessly with its relentless de¬ 
mands upon his goaded brain. 

The Germans had been pounding his 
regiment with high explosives and drench¬ 
ing his position with poison gas until his 
one amazement at dawn this hot Monday 
morning of mid-July had been the survival 
of a single one of his men. Then the Ger¬ 
man infantry had come over the Marne in 
pontoons under cover of artificial fogs, 
striking him with their overwhelming num¬ 
bers. All his communications were out. 
Not a word from the French command un¬ 
til now this gaudy liaison officer had ar¬ 
rived—without a single coherent word on 
his tongue. 

A miracle of miracles it was to the 
colonel that his men held until now. Cas- 
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ualties were frightful—twenty percent in 
some companies—and the hour barely ten 
o’clock in the morning. That his men held 
in the face of such a furious German tem¬ 
pest was a thing incredible, wholly unbe¬ 
lievable. It must be that the Germans 
were gathering themselves, waiting to strike 
some crafty, sweeping, devastating final 
blow that would demolish his whole regi¬ 
ment in this, its very first battle. 

The military situation in France was 
this: 

The Prussian army had resumed its ti¬ 
tanic drive on Paris. For a month the 
Germans had been gathering themselves, 
re-constructing their best shock divisions, 
moving up their most potent engines of de¬ 
struction for another savage lunge at Paris. 
A month of rest for the Prussian Franken¬ 
stein after its red drive from the north that 
had plowed its desolation through the Brit¬ 
ish lines, swept the French from the 
Chemin-des-Dames, leaped the Vesle and 
brought up at the Marne. At the peep of 
dawn—4:35 o’clock this morning, the Ger¬ 
man shock had been delivered in all its 
devilish fury along the line ranging from 
Chateau Thierry to Main-de-Massignes, 
which is east from Rheims. The Germans 
had thrown a heavy force across the Marne 
to the east of Chateau Thierry with the 
plan of driving the main blow down the 
valley of the Marne, right through the 
Americans, seize Paris—and offer the world 
a German peace! 

“Hold!” That was the American order 
from the indomitable American field leader, 
Liggett. It had gone the length and 
breadth of his command. Hold. Hold at 
any cost! America’s First Corps was 
finally under American tactical command. 
Withdrawal of American Divisions would 
be only at American command. Such 
American troops as now remained with the 
war-weary French Divisions would with¬ 
draw only on French orders. Not at their 
own discretion. If the German push was 
to be stopped, it could only be stopped 
by holding the line against them. 

Colonel Blanck had gotten these instruc¬ 
tions unmistakably. The night before, an 
unusually quiet Sunday night, an Ameri¬ 
can staff officer had brought him the word 
that the German main effort might be 
launched at any time. Perhaps that very 
night. Surely within a week. Prisoners 
had betrayed the German plan. And the 


colonel must hold until he got definite or¬ 
ders from either French or American head¬ 
quarters. Being attached to the French 
division on his left, he would accept the or¬ 
ders of its commander. The nearest Ameri¬ 
can troops would be some kilometers 
farther along the Marne and out of im¬ 
mediate touch with his position. 

And through the unspeakable hours of 
the resistlessly savage German hurricane, 
not a word had reached him. Not a word 
even though human endurance could not 
hold up against the untempered fury that 
had broke upon him with the dawn. He 
would do well to hold on until darkness 
brought its merciful cloak for hurried with¬ 
drawal of the shattered remnant of his regi¬ 
ment. And he must know the hour and 
plan of tonight’s certain withdrawal, else 
how was he to work out the detailed or¬ 
ders for his battalions to extricate them¬ 
selves from this fatal trap? 

Captain Ball, regimental supply officer, 
came jolting in out of the howling hurri¬ 
cane, gasping for breath. He was a very 
large young man whose heavy body, favor¬ 
ing him at football in college days, had 
relegated him to the supply company be¬ 
cause of overweight while smaller men 
were favored with command on the fight¬ 
ing line. Sleepless days and nights of fran¬ 
tic activity at this unaccustomed task of 
filling thirty-six hundred healthy stomachs 
day in and day out in this tangled wilder¬ 
ness of the front had wrought havoc with 
him. His olive drab uniform which had 
fitted him snugly two weeks ago now hung 
on him in shapeless folds. But above the 
misery of pallid face, bloodshot, staring 
eyes and sagging shoulders, there shone an 
unmistakable determination—the dogged 
determination of a groggy boxer to hang on 
at any cost so long as there was life left in 
his buffeted soul. He had imbibed of the 
fighting spirit of the American Expedition¬ 
ary Forces. The captain saluted nervously 
as he stood before his highly agitated 
colonel. 

“Captain—my orders to you were to 
learn to talk French—did you obey them? 
Are you able to function now?” fumed the 
colonel, half in accusation, half in question. 

“Yes sir—I—I been studying French 
ever since you told me to, sir,” replied the 
supply officer, visibly relieved that he was 
not again on the regimental carpet for neg¬ 
lect of some unsuspected duty. “I bought 
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a book, ‘French Made Easy,’ sir—and 
studied it clear through.” 

Colonel Blanck’s face brightened mo¬ 
mentarily. “Thank heaven!” he exclaimed. 
“You are the one hope of this regiment. 
That Frenchman there is here with our or¬ 
ders. But he can’t speak a word of En¬ 
glish—get ’em out of him and work fast! ” 
The colonel indicated the liaison officer 
whose face alternately registered polite in¬ 
terest and nettled impatience at the con¬ 
duct of these strange Americans. 

C APTAIN BALL turned to the liaison 
officer with the uncertain air of an 
unaccustomed student about to es¬ 
say an intricate test problem in trigo¬ 
nometry or calculus. “Bon joor, monster,” 
he began nervously by way of making a 
start. “Commez voo portay voo.” 

The liaison officer saluted, bowed slightly 
again and handed Captain Ball the small 
white calling card that Colonel Blanck so 
abruptly had returned to him a few mo¬ 
ments before. The captain studied the 
card uncertainly, laid it on the colonel’s 
table which had been set upright again by 
the diligent adjutant, and extended his 
hand in greeting. 

“Sorry I haven’t got my own card with 
me.” he said apologetically, losing his 
bearings entirely for the moment in the 
memory that the French were to be treated 
with the utmost courtesy at all times. “My 
name’s Captain Ball and I’m glad to meet 
you Monsieur Dix,” he added more easily. 

Colonel Blanck broke in sharply, the 
strain of this outrageous interchange of 
needless courtesies too great for his pa¬ 
tience in this desperate moment when every 
second of time was priceless. 

“Cut out all this Alphonse stuff, Ball,” 
he roared. “Didn’t I tell you to begin 
with that he don’t speak a word of En¬ 
glish? Say what you got to say to him 
in French—and say it fast!” 

Captain Ball gave an unhappy nod of 
acquiescence to his overwrought colonel 
and turned doggedly back to his task of 
reducing the precious French orders into 
English. 

“Je—je swee enchanty—dee fair voter 
connoissance,” he stammered, striving to 
establish a foundation. “Kel—Kell —?” 

The French officer broke in and spoke 
at some length, gesticulating eloquently 
with his hands, shrugging his shoulders and 


rolling his eyes in emphasis of his words. 
One word’that he repeated out of the babel 
many times finally reached the captain’s 
understanding. 

“I got a word,” exclaimed the captain, 
turning to the regimental commander. “I 
got the word ‘part-eel.’ It means—we’re 
withdrawing—sir—pulling out!” 

“As I thought—as I thought!” shouted 
Colonel Blanck, “there’s nothing else to do 
unless they want us all to commit suicide 
by staying here. But when, Ball, when— 
that’s what we got to know—when—what 
time—what exact hour! Get it fast—if 
we’re to save a single man. Remember it 
takes time to work up our withdrawal 
order!” 

Captain Ball set his jaw and turned back 
to the liaison officer with dogged deter¬ 
mination. 

‘‘Monseer, deet maw lee—lee—" the cap¬ 
tain spluttered painfully, groping fruitlessly 
for the vital word. Finally he turned in 
despair to the headquarters staff. 

“What’s the — the French word for 
‘hour’?” he asked pathetically. “I never 
had that—that word in my studies. I’m 
trying to find out the hour for withdrawal 
and then I can verify what he says.” 

The colonel’s impatience bubbled over. 
“Captain—you were the one who had or¬ 
ders to learn to talk French. Don’t ask 
any of us. We don’t know—that’s the rea¬ 
son we sent for you. But don’t splutter 
over one word. Get at what he says in 
some other way—get him to point out the 
time of withdrawal to you on your wrist 
watch—or get it any way you want to, but 
get it and get it quick. We got to know 
whether we hang on here ’till midnight or 
pull out of the hole by dusk.” 

The supply officer groped his way back 
into the uncertain realms of the French 
language. He tried phrase after phrase in 
vain. He held up his wrist watch finally, 
as the colonel had suggested, and pointed 
to the hands. The French officer smiled 
in quick understanding, glanced at his own 
watch and nodded his approval that the 
captain’s watch was properly synchronized 
with the official French time. Both watches 
showed the hour to be exactly seventeen 
minutes after 10 o’clock of this unspeak¬ 
ably horrible July morning. Captain Ball, 
groaning inwardly that even the sign lan¬ 
guage failed to disclose the hour, mopped 
his brow with a grimy hand and stubbornly 
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stammered on with every French phrase 
that he could conjure up. 

“Kel tonn—kel ‘lic-tic’—nous part-eel d’ 
easee?” he repeated with futile gesticula¬ 
tions. 

The French liaison officer, the very pic¬ 
ture of alert and patient attention, finally 
lifted his shoulders and his eyebrows in 
complete surrender. 

“Je ne comprends pas Anglais, mon 
Capitain,” he announced, a slight note of 
irritation in his voice. 

“What was that—what was that he said 
then—it sounded familiar—like something 
important—give it to me as fast as he says 
it—every second is precious,” broke in the 
colonel, impatiently. 

The helpless interpreter turned to his 
regimental commander with a groan of 
despair. 

“Oh, sir,” he cried, “I spoke to him in 
French, sir,—all my French—my very best 
French and all he says back, sir, is he can’t 
understand English. He don’t even seem 
to get it into his head that I’m trying to 
talk French to him, sir!” 

Colonel Blanck, seeking refuge again in 
an animated pacing of the dugout, finally 
got himself back in hand and brought his 
native resourcefulness once more to the 
rescue from this desperate dilemma. 

“Get your French book—point out the 
words to him!” he bellowed suddenly as 
this fortunate thought came to his mind. 
“Work fast, Captain—work fast—at least 
both of you can read French.” 

The supply officer’s legs weaved and he 
held his feet with an effort. The last ves¬ 
tige of color left his face. 

“Sir,” he confessed hoarsely, “I—I left 
my French book in my locker trunk back 
there in the billeting area—I didn’t think 
I’d have any use for it, sir—up here at the 
front.” 

Colonel Blanck held onto himself now 
only with a masterly effort. His nerves were 
about gone under the stress of today’s red 
tragedy and it was no longer safe to give 
passion full play even in venting his pas¬ 
sion upon a derelict subordinate. His 
words came more calmly through clenched 
teeth as he turned to the captain with a 
final hope. 

“Captain Ball this is serious. Your fail¬ 
ure to understand French may—may cost 
us—our lives. That is—nothing. It may 
cost us our regiment—it may cost our 


country frightful reverses. That is—some¬ 
thing. Now then! You’ve got to get it out 
of him some way or other. Write the 
words—do it in your own way but—” 

H E WAS interrupted by the abrupt 
entrance of a small, trim young 
officer who commanded the 
colonel’s left battalion in the defensive line 
overlooking the Marne and connecting with 
the French right. The officer was alert 
and keen eyed. The crisis of battle that 
had followed sleepless nights and days of 
furious exertion had drawn lightly upon 
the reserves of healthy youth. But in the 
taut lines of his bronzed, lean face there 
was the hint of disaster. The young 
major spoke with precision. 

“Sir,” he said in a constrained, vibrant 
voice, “the French battalions on our left 
have vanished in thin air and left my 
flank clear up in the air. I’ve got to have 
support or the boche will hit us in flank 
and rear! I need two rifle companies from 
the reserve.” 

A violent trembling of the dugout, as 
from an earthquake, accented the major’s 
portentous words as a German heavy shell 
crashed close to the command post. Its 
hideous detonation roared menacingly 
above the ceaseless growling of small can¬ 
non, minnenwurfers, hand grenades and 
musketry that had surcharged the warm 
July air with savage din since long before 
the first flush of dawn. 

Colonel Blanck turned to face this 
new tragedy, still holding on to himself 
grimly. “You—mean,” he gasped at the 
end of an interminable period of gaping 
indecision, “that the French have pulled 
out and left us alone in this—this death 
trap—to die like rats?” 

“Sir, all I know is that the French pulled 
out suddenly at about ten o’clock from my 
left,” replied the major, losing none of his 
equanimity. “I am no longer getting any 
support from their artillery. Our men have 
been holding tight, sir, and with a couple 
of rifle companies to cover our left, I do 
not regard our situation as critical at pres¬ 
ent. But I must have support!” 

The regimental commander turned daz¬ 
edly towards the exit of the command post. 
“I—I got to see for myself,” he complained. 
“I—I want to die with my regiment if 
we’re left in a trap to die like rats. Oh, 
why did American headquarters force me 
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to wait on orders from the French—why 
didn’t they let me use my own judgment. 
We’d been out of this before daylight.” 

He paused in sudden recollection at the 
exit of the dugout and turned upon the 
wretched Captain Ball with an almost hys¬ 
terical outburst of passion. 

“You—you get that translation out of 
that Frenchman—before I get back,” he 
stormed. “If you fail—drag him all over 
the French lines, wherever they are, until 
you find someone that can give us the 
orders. I’m holding you—you—strictly 
responsible for what happens from now 
on! We’ve got to have those orders.” 

As he groped his way out into the open, 
where the warm beauty of a July day had 
been distorted into a ghastly, belching in¬ 
ferno of human hate, Colonel Blanck drew 
himself gradually erect, quite as if the or¬ 
deal of facing the shrieking, hissing deaths 
about him rallied his overwrought nerves. 

“Sir, may I suggest you send one of your 
staff officers,” protested the battalion com¬ 
mander. “It is a needless exposure for the 
Colonel, sir, and I can make the situation 
quite clear to a staff officer who can bring 
you back the information, sir.” 

Colonel Blanck sniffed contemptuously. 
“Lead out, Major,” he snapped. “The sit¬ 
uation is desperate enough without wast¬ 
ing time talking about it here.” 

The colonel barely glanced at the om¬ 
inous spray of earth and rock that rained 
over his steel helmet from a nearby shell- 
burst. He hurried along beside the young 
major, now far more collected and pos¬ 
sessed of himself than he had been in the 
dugout. He had been trained to sneer at 
the threat of death and he was true to that 
training. Physical fear was not a thing 
to bother Colonel Blanck. It was the un¬ 
certainties of his tremendous new responsi¬ 
bilities that wracked his soul, his inability 
to readjust himself to a war that outraged 
every vital principle he had been taught 
to hold sacred. 

From the placid command of a garrison 
of two hundred men, chiefly engaged in 
fatigue duty at a small western post, he 
had been suddenly transplanted, despite 
his late fifties, to the active front line com¬ 
mand of thirty-six hundred rookies—mere 
civilian schoolboys and clerks and farm 
hands except for their uniforms into which 
they had been most hurriedly fitted to meet 
their country’s dire emergency. And be¬ 


fore they were really ready to emerge from 
the awkward squad—the whole lot of them, 
including non-coms, lieutenants, even com¬ 
pany commanders—here they were being 
rushed in to pit their raw inexperience 
against the deadly efficiency of war-sea¬ 
soned Prussian veterans. All of his ex¬ 
perience, all of his training of a lifetime 
in the carefully charted profession of arms, 
cried out against this wanton murder of 
his countrymen. And now, here he was 
actually face to face with the crash—even 
detached from promixity to his own di¬ 
vision command, brigaded with the French 
who seemed to have pulled out, suddenly 
leaving him to be struck in flank and rear. 
Disgrace and disaster could be the only 
outcome. 

The young major guided him swiftly 
down a shallow ravine and, by means of 
careful detours, kept to the cover of 
dwarfed pine in mounting gradually to a 
protected eminence that overlooked the 
battle dispositions on the left of the line. 
There was a lull in the firing in their im¬ 
mediate front, the fury of the battle’s pas¬ 
sion centering itself farther down the river 
where the Germans just now must be des¬ 
perately attempting to blast their way 
through the granite wall of young Ameri¬ 
cans that secured the valley of the Marne 
and closed the gateway that led to Meaux 
and Paris. 

Below them lay the heavy, swift Marne, 
its waters alternately flashing in the sun¬ 
light and obscuring itself in the hazy rem¬ 
nants of the greasy artificial fog that the 
Germans laid down to cover the movement 
of their fighting men across the river in 
boats. A heavy funereal smudge swept 
across the broad valley beyond the river, 
marring the simple rustic beauty of alter¬ 
nating small orchards, vineyards, pastures 
and villages. Flashing splotches of vivid 
black and white, shrieking their momen¬ 
tary martial glory with a hideous clamor 
that awakened echoes of mortal anguish 
below, flecked the whole heavens; spring¬ 
ing into shape as from some demon’s wand, 
then quickly fading into smudgy wisps that 
drifted lazily away to merge with the end¬ 
less streamers of Teuton crepe that the 
Kaiser was shaping for the front door of 
civilization. 

The battalion commander pointed out 
his battle dispositions tersely. His men 
were arranged in shallow squad trenches 
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so as to effectively command with their 
fire the eighty-meter reaches of the canal¬ 
ized Marne at this point. They had been 
able to drive back every determined Ger¬ 
man assault this morning, overcoming su¬ 
periority of numbers with superiority of 
firing nerves at short range—superiority of 
stamina in the grapple. When the Teu¬ 
tons had come on in stubborn waves, yell¬ 
ing and brandishing their bayonets, the 
Americans had only yelled back in de¬ 
rision, fighting them with their bayonets, 
with clubbed rifles, even with their fists. 
They had refused to give ground—where 
they had been ordered back a few meters 
for a better position, they would hold the 
new position with the same unyielding de¬ 
termination. Even the wounded fought. 
Desperately hurt men had refused evacua¬ 
tion. The order was to hold—and as long 
as there was a man left, that man was 
going to hold! 

“ T F I can only have two more com- 

I panies to cover my left flank I can 

X hold here until night comes on to 
help us—or until we are reinforced,” said 
the battalion commander with confidence 
in his voice. “Come, I want the Colonel to 
see the exact situation over there on our 
extreme left.” 

They made a short detour to another rise 
a few hundred meters to the left and 
mounted another sharp rise. “I’ve started 
pulling in my line to hold this ridge,” ex¬ 
pounded the major as they came to the 
crest. “The terrain so favors us that with 
two more companies from the reserve I 
can hold—” 

He broke off the sentence with a sharp 
gasp and stood staring down the slope. 
Colonel Blanck was arrested with his field 
glasses half poised by the breathless spec¬ 
tacle before him which caught his eyes at 
the same moment. At the edge of a scrub 
clump at the neck of a narrow swale not 
a hundred meters distant there was being 
enacted a strange drama. A lone Ameri¬ 
can infantryman, bayonet poised, stood 
desperately at bay against the better part 
of a German platoon that pressed him 
closely from just beyond the point of his 
reeking bayonet. 

The tactics of the Germans were per¬ 
plexing. The infantryman was a ready 
target but the boche grenadiers made no 
effort to shoot him. Two or three Ger¬ 


mans with fixed bayonets would approach 
him in front and parry his bayonet thrusts 
while others closed in on his sides in an 
effort to grapple with him. A German offi¬ 
cer, pistol in hand, stood hard by directing 
the activities of his men. 

Another German rush was beaten off 
by the lone infantryman who defended his 
front and flank with short sharp determined 
attacks that sent the Germans scurrying out 
of reach of his bayonet. Several of their 
number lay in the clearing, mute evidence 
of his unyielding prowess. The German 
officer now gave guttural instructions for 
a new kind of assault whereat an agile 
German suddenly clubbed his rifle and with 
an adept smashing swing snapped the 
American’s bayonet blade. There was a 
howl of glee from the German patrol. 

“They’re trying to take him prisoner,” 
cried the major. “My God, they must 
have sensed that our left flank has been 
left up in the air by the French and are 
out right now feeling for the place to hit 
us in force. They want that man alive at 
any cost to get information out of him.” 

Colonel Blanck swore despairingly. 
“How did the abominable chump get out 
there,” he wailed. “Don’t he know that if 
they capture him they’ll make him talk and 
we’ll be wrecked before there’s a chance to 
withdraw a single battalion!” 

“No, sir,” protested the major. “He 
was sent out there with a small holding 
force to cover the adjustment of our lines 
on this flank. We had to do it sir—and 
he’s sure holding!” 

“But if they get him to talking!” re¬ 
torted the colonel furiously. 

“They’ll never get him in the first place 
and the most they’d get out of him if they 
did would be his private opinion of the 
Kaiser,” said the major intently. 

“You can’t tell what a rooky’ll do,” com¬ 
plained the colonel. “You can’t ever tell 
what—” 

He broke off at the spectacle of a sud¬ 
den furious forward rush of the German 
patrol. But the American doughboy 
swiftly clubbed his rifle and swung it de¬ 
fiantly at his tormentors. He was a tall, 
wiry, gangling youth of perhaps twenty, 
and the colonel’s practiced eye saw even 
amid the excitement of the moment that 
his thick red hair was uncut and unkempt, 
billowing over his eyes at times so that 
he was forced to waste an occasional pre- 
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cious moment brushing it back out of his 
face. It flashed into his mind out of the 
habit of years that someone had been neg¬ 
ligent in permitting this man’s hair to 
grow. Someone had failed at company in¬ 
spection. There should have been a period 
of kitchen police or other disciplinary ac¬ 
tion for such an offense as this. 

The sharp commands of platoon com¬ 
manders reached his ears. He made out 
that his officers were shouting their men 
back into their rifle trenches as they 
sought to flock out to the rescue of their 
lone comrade. The level-headedness of 
these platoon commanders gave him an in¬ 
stant’s satisfaction. Such an effort at res¬ 
cue could only lead to a dangerous and 
costly feud into which both sides would 
throw themselves without serving any good 
military purpose. After the red losses of 
the day and the black responsibility of 
holding on until withdrawn, there was no 
sacrifice of life that could be made to senti¬ 
ment. That lone infantryman must pay 
the full price of his service unless he could 
work out his own escape in some miracu¬ 
lous way. 

Again the soldier beat off the Germans 
with his clubbed rifle, smashing two incau¬ 
tious Teuton heads that approached too 
closely and narrowly missing a third. The 
boche fell back for parley and the Ger¬ 
man officer now approached alone, pistol 
in hand. As he came within a few paces 
of the private he leveled the weapon. The 
youth stood looking into its muzzle, his de¬ 
fiance unshaken. Instead of firing, the 
German officer lowered the weapon. He 
did this alternately several times, each 
time taking a step nearer. It was clear 
now that his purpose was to convince the 
American of his utter helplessness, of the 
fact that his only hope of escape lay in 
surrender. 

The German officer had worked his way 
to within two or three paces and lowered 
his pistol again when the gangling youngster 
leaped suddenly forward and felled him 
with a furious swing of his clubbed rifle. 
The Teuton went sprawling in a howl of 
rage and pain. But the blow did not crush 
his skull. He was on his feet in a moment. 
He ran forward, infuriated, with leveled 
pistol and fired several shots in quick suc¬ 
cession. The lone infantryman stiffened, 
'took several labored steps to the front and 
plunged forward on his face, the last spark 


of life carrying him toward the enemy. 

Musketry began crashing now as the 
combatants on both sides took up the bit¬ 
ter melee from cover of their rifle trenches. 
The air became filled with ominous whis¬ 
perings and the major discreetly hurried 
his regimental commander back into the 
cover of a nearby ravine up which he could 
make his way to the regimental command 
post. 

“That’s the way the men have been be¬ 
having ever since the first Germans got 
across this morning,” shouted the battalion 
commander, a flood of fervent feeling in 
his voice. “There’s not enough boche this 
side of the Marne to drive them out if I 
can only support my flank!” 

“I’ve seen—I’ve seen,” exclaimed the 
colonel. “But this is only your own little 
local sector, major. There’s no telling when 
we’ll be crushed by a German tidal wave. 
The French have pulled out—and they 
know their stuff—don’t they? If we have 
to hold until night, I’ll give you another 
company.” The colonel groaned aloud at 
the thought. “But hold your line defen¬ 
sively. At the latest we’ll get out of here 
as soon as it’s dark enough to make the 
getaway. You heard the orders yourself 
—such as we could make of them! I’ll 
have word back to you as soon as I find 
out the situation.” 

C OLONEL BLANCK hurried back to 
his command post. The compara¬ 
tive lull in the storm that now pre¬ 
vailed within his own sector only served 
to increase his alarm. The Germans must 
have sensed that open flank on his left and 
be maneuvering at this moment to crumple 
him. He feared that reports from patrols 
would be waiting for him at the command 
post, telling of an enemy mass movement 
against that vital flaw in his position. 
Surely the Germans had discovered ere 
now that the French Division had pulled 
stakes. 

Fear gripped his heart once more as he 
left the bullet infested outside and passed 
into the security of his dugout. He 
grabbed the reports from his right sector 
and his combat patrols and read them fev¬ 
erishly. The field wires had been con¬ 
nected up again with his battalions and 
reserve—but not a word from French or 
American headquarters. 

“They’ve forgot I’m here,” he groaned. 
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“This quiet just means that the Germans 
know we’re helpless and are closing in on 
us to wipe us out at one terrible blow.” 

“The report from the right battalion, 
sir,” said the adjutant more optimistically, 
“says the Germans have quit trying to send 
troops across the Marne in boats. The 
wind blew their last grease fog away and 
our men sank five boatloads of them with 
automatics and machine-guns. It was mur¬ 
der, sir, nothing else. Not a boche landed 
this side. The boche that are over are 
hugging mighty close under cover and the 
major over there says he could sweep them 
into the river if he only got the word.” 

“That’s local—just local,” complained 
the colonel. “You don’t think for a minute 
the boche doesn’t know what he’s doing, 
do you—and him with the best trained 
army in the world? Wait 'till we get hit 
on our left flank. It’ll be a miracle if they 
wait ’till tomorrow, or even ’till night, to 
smash us.” 

He turned to look about the dugout 
questioningly. “Where’s Ball?” he de¬ 
manded, the mission of that officer being 
second in importance only to the immedi¬ 
ate tactical situation that had developed 
out of his own brief inspection of the regi¬ 
ment’s left flank. 

“He’s gone, sir,” reported the regimental 
adjutant. 

“Gone?” echoed Colonel Blanck. “Gone 
where?” 

“Gone with that French officer, sir. He 
couldn’t make heads or tails out of what 
the Frenchman said or wrote. The last 
we saw of him he had the French officer 
by the arm leading him out of headquarters, 
sir. We tried to stop him but he said it 
was your orders and that he’d get the 
dope translated for you if he had to fol¬ 
low the French Division clear on into 
Paris, sir.” 

“If that rascal isn’t back here with the 
full information for our withdrawal within 
two hours I’ll—I’ll recommend him for a 
firing squad,” the colonel bellowed. “Shoot¬ 
ing’ll be too good for—” 

He broke off this extravagant threat and 
turned to the field telephone with an or¬ 
der that he be connected with the regi¬ 
mental reserves. He remembered that 
against the hour of withdrawal or disaster 
he must protect that vital left flank even 
though he was as reluctant to send in those 
reserves as a cautious man covering a 


gamble in margins with his last dollar. 

“This is ‘Pale-face’ talking,” he told the 
commander of the reserve battalion, mak¬ 
ing use of the outlandish code word that 
designated his regimental command post. 
“Send two companies under cover to ‘Juni¬ 
per’ ; put one company in line and hold the 
other in battalion reserve if you and the 
major can both agree to that. We’re pull¬ 
ing out of here, probably tonight. Don’t 
get involved in any fire fight except in 
emergency—and remember we’re holding 
defensively until the hour comes to with¬ 
draw!” 

Colonel Blanck now seated himself at 
the table and began running a stubbj 
finger over the rear areas. He pulled a 
pad of paper to him and scribbled notes 
for use in giving verbal orders to his bat¬ 
talion commanders. 

“I can at least work out the mechanics 
of the withdrawal from this position under 
cover of darkness,” he complained. “All 
we’ll need is a light holding force and then 
we can pull back to an assembly point in 
the vicinity of—of—.” He groaned again. 
The assembly point must depend upon 
whether the withdrawal would be to the 
north or to the south rear. That was 
something he could not decide without in¬ 
structions from that mysterious outside 
military world of command from which he 
had heard no tangible word since the fatal 
order of yesterday that he must hold at all 
costs until reenforced or ordered to with¬ 
draw. 

“I’ll work out two plans, one cover¬ 
ing each direction of withdrawal,” he an¬ 
nounced, resuming his harried scanning of 
the map. “It’s going to be a mussy job 
getting this jumble of rooks out of this 
death trap and once it starts I’ll have to 
put in my time outside untangling the 
knots.” 

The field telephone jangled frantically. 
“Sir, ‘Juniper’ on the wire and wants the 
Colonel in person—says it’s important,” re¬ 
ported the operator. 

Colonel Blanck was at the wire at a 
bound. He tore the headpiece from the 
operator’s ear. News from the left bat¬ 
talion could only be bad news. The grim 
voice of the major confirmed his worst 
fears. “Masses of troops moving up on 
your left rear?” the colonel repeated,drop¬ 
ping his shoulders against the wall of the 
dugout for support. “See them—through 
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the trees—two regiments or more—two 
kilometers away and marching in mass for¬ 
mation—yes, yes—go on—what’s the mat¬ 
ter—what—!” 

His eyes were staring wildly as he turned 
to his open-mouthed staff. The wire had 
been shot out on him again. But he had 
heard enough to confirm his worst fears. 

“It’s—it’s come at last,” he said after 
a long silence in which he grew tragically 
calm. “We’re trapped like sheep in a sink¬ 
ing boat.” 

A REVERBERATING rumbling added 
its rending voice to the horror of 
>■ the crisis. It had the unmistakable 
sound of a salvo of artillery fired from the 
fatal left and rear of his own battle lines. 
There was another salvo and another, as 
of a battalion or regiment of artillery lay¬ 
ing down fire by battery. As the third 
salvo shook the command post there was 
no longer any mistaking the certain di¬ 
rection whence came the ominous sound. 
The others in the dugout confirmed the 
omen by their stark faces. Colonel Blanck 
with fine deliberation drew on his pistol 
belt, steel helmet and gas mask with a hand 
that no longer trembled. The crisis was 
at hand. It meant the end. 

“Quite as I expected,” he said with the 
calm resignation of a brave man facing 
certain doom. “Even the German artillery 
is now behind us. We’re done, gentlemen, 
as you can see—as I saw some hours ago. 
But I shall not suffer the humiliation of 
being made a prisoner of war.” He looked 
from one to the other somberly and added, 
“You may all remain here if you wish un¬ 
til you are taken prisoners. It is the sane 
thing for you to do. I shall go out and 
die with my men.” 

Colonel Blanck turned slowly but firmly 
up the steps of the dugout, mounting to 
the exit with a magnificent poise and dig¬ 
nity. The regimental staff, even the clerk, 
operators and orderlies, swept by his 
heroic example, began seizing their equip¬ 
ment to follow. They could sneer at death 
as well as he. But at the instant when 
Colonel Blanck was emerging from the up¬ 
per door of the command post into the fa¬ 
tal world beyond, a bulky, fast-moving fig¬ 
ure was turning in at the same door. The 
two collided violently. 

“Colonel Blanck!” exclaimed the other. 
He wore the insignia of a lieutenant colonel 


of the general staff. “Sure glad to find you 
here!” 

“Smith!” gasped the colonel, at sight 
of this sudden apparition from head¬ 
quarters. The two had served together as 
major and captain a year ago at a sleepy 
border garrison. “It’s no fault of head¬ 
quarters that you find me here or anywhere 
else,” he added, significantly. 

“We didn’t know until an hour ago that 
you’d ignored the French orders to with¬ 
draw—then we found it out from a French 
liaison officer who seemed quite huffy about 
it,” the other spoke up. 

Colonel Blanck looked at him sharply. 
The staff officer’s face was fairly beaming. 
He appeared anything but a harbinger of 
ill tidings. Could it be that he was gloat¬ 
ing at this stroke of ill fortune of his old 
battalion commander! 

“What are you doing here at such a time 
as this?” he demanded abruptly. 

“I came up to let you know the general 
is tickled pink with you,” the staff officer 
effused. “He was afraid you’d be nervous 
after having disregarded the French or¬ 
ders.” 

“Disregarded orders!” echoed Colonel 
Blanck. “I got no orders that I know any¬ 
thing about.” His face hardened and he 
pointed a menacing finger to the northwest. 
“Do you hear that uproar—do you know 
what’s going on at this minute on my left 
flank and rear! Do you know—” 

“Sure, I know all about it,” smiled the 
lieutenant colonel. “Those French started 
coming back an hour ago when they found 
out you were holding. They’ll not only 
have their whole division on your left in 
another hour but they’ve shot in an extra 
regiment of field guns and some dragoons 
for good measure. But it’s you that’s 
saved the day up here!” 

Colonel Blanck, recoiling involuntarily 
a pace, nearly lost his footing on the top 
step of the dugout. The staff officer’s quick 
arm kept him from tumbling down the 
steep steps. The whole thing had struck 
him precipitately. That was French ar¬ 
tillery in his rear. Those were French 
troops coming back on his left and rear. 
That must have been what “Juniper,” his 
left battalion, was in the act of reporting 
when the wire went out. 

“It took pluck, man, to take such a 
chance after you got your orders,” the 
staff officer went on, clapping his senior 
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admiringly on the shoulder. “It might 
have cost you a general court though, if 
things had gone wrong.” 

“Pluck—I’m telling you I got no orders 
from the French Division,” responded the 
colonel, natural caution rising above the 
sudden joy of learning that his left flank 
was not gone after all. He was not trust¬ 
ing even his friend, Smith, too far. The 
general staff sometimes changes men 
strangely, he remembered; and he never 
had wilfully disobeyed an order in his life. 

“Tell it to the marines,” the other ban¬ 
tered him. “You needn’t be so conserva¬ 
tive. The French were quite put out about 
it for a time—said they gave you your 
orders in writing and you tossed them aside 
and sneered at the liaison officer—” 

“Orders in writing—I’ve never seen a 
scrap of an order, I tell you,” fumed 
Colonel Blanck, aroused by the blank in¬ 
justice of the charge. “There was a liaison 
officer here—couldn’t speak a word of En¬ 
glish—a regular Alphonse fellow—and the 
only thing we got out of him was a few 
salutes and his calling card!” 

The colonel started down into his com¬ 
mand post, dragging the staff officer by the 
arm. “I’ve got the whole headquarters 
as witnesses if anything comes of this,” 
he continued. “Monsieur Dix was his 
name and I got his card to identify him 
with if they try to hang anything on me.” 

From among the litter of maps and 
papers on his nondescript field desk Colonel 
Blanck recovered the Frenchman’s calling 
card with the high pointed letters and 
handed it to Lieutenant Colonel Smith. 

“Those French are brief with their or¬ 
ders, aren’t they?” the staff officer mused, 
studying the card with approving eyes. “It 
would take American headquarters about 
ten mimeographed pages to say the same 
thing. But I suppose brevity will come to 
us if the war lasts long enough.” 

“What are you talking about?” Colonel 
Blanck demanded. 

“It’s all here—all anybody would need,” 
the lieutenant colonel continued, profes¬ 
sional admiration in his voice. “You knew 
that you were to withdraw on orders of 
the French Division on your left and they 
get it all in just three words: ‘H. Est Dix,’ 


meaning ‘Hour is ten.’ Rather effective, 
isn’t it, Colonel?” 

The staff officer tossed the card back 
on the table and offered his hand to the 
regimental commander in congratulation. 
“Anyhow, you sly old fox,” he exclaimed 
in high humor, “you needn’t cover up. You 
took your chances and put it across. Any¬ 
body else but you with your luck would 
have drawn a general court, but I miss my 
guess if you don’t draw stars. Big things 
have happened today with us everywhere 
and it’s a lucky man who had a part in 
busting the boche war machine. The old 
first corps simply smashed them all along 
the line and right now the general has plans 
started for a counter smash with the whole 
outfit before the week’s over. Our men 
held everywhere. We’ll be on our way to 
the Vesle this time next week if my guess 
is worth a-” 

The jangling of the field telephone broke 
in. The operator summoned Colonel 
Blanck. The colonel recognized the tremu¬ 
lous voice at the other end with a start. 
“Ah, yes, Captain Ball,” he said cautiously. 
“You’re back at the reserve—yes. You 
been to Varennes with Monsieur D—.” 
He bit the word off discreetly as it was 
escaping his mouth, then took the con¬ 
versation firmly in hand. 

“I understand everything,” he said, his 
weary voice almost pleasant. “Yes—every¬ 
thing is fine. I’m very much pleased. Yes, 
this is Colonel Blanck in person. What’s 
that—got a new French grammar today? 
I see. Well—if you don’t treasure it too 
highly as a souvenir, it would please me 
if you’d just quietly drop it into the Marne. 
Yes, that’s right. First time you’re handy 
to the water, I mean. Yes. You must be 
tired—be sure to get some rest tonight if 
you can. Yes. Good night, Captain, see 
you soon. Yes—yes—everything’s fine. 
Good night, Captain.” 

“One of your posts relaying a message 
in from the French, evidently,” suggested 
the staff officer. 

“Oh, no,” replied Colonel Blanck quite 
casually, suppressing a yawn of crushing 
weariness. “I was just patting my supply 
officer on the back. He’s been doing some 
wonderfully fine work today.” 



T IE girl had come to Malaya to live 
with her brother. She told Gilbert 
so, soon after the launch started 
up-river. One doesn’t stand on 
ceremony when the boat holds but one other 
white and three natives. Gilbert had moved 
a bag for her, she had thanked him, and so 
they had talked. 

Hopkins, the brother, Gilbert knew 
slightly. He was a shoe-string rubber 
planter whose small place was a day’s 
journey above Kuala Bharu where the 
launch was taking them. 

Gilbert was conscious of a shock when she 
told him. He fumbled for something to 
say, and only succeeded in repeating: 

“Your brother?” 

She nodded, smiled, said: “Yes.” 

Gilbert knew by the soft light in her eyes 
that she was very fond of this brother of 
hers. That made him feel even worse—for 
John Hopkins had been dead four weeks. 
He sat silent under the knowledge that he 
possessed. 

In a moment she said: “He is all I have 
now. I’ll be glad to see him again.” 

The motor of the launch put-putted 
rhythmically. The prow met the slow 
current of the river and the water, heavily 


silted from the tin washings up country, 
divided with soft gurgles and slipped by 
steadily. From the dark, somber-green 
jungle on the right bank a hornbill flapped 
clumsily, saw them and wheeled back with 
harsh, discordant cries. 

Gilbert studied her covertly. Rosy 
cheeks such as only the raw English climate 
could color; brown hair worn long, pleasing 
features, and a cool direct gaze. That gaze 
decided Gilbert. She would have sense and 
strength, and she would have to know soon, 
anyway. 

Yet, though determined to break the cruel 
news to her, he still groped for a suitable 
way to bring it out. 

“A harsh land, this, at times,” he said 
after a moment. 

She gazed across the reddish-brown 
water at the right bank, where the thick, 
tangled jungle came down to meet the 
water. 

“It looks—well, mysterious,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

“You can never tell what it’s going to do,” 
Gilbert said desperately. 

She looked at him. 

“How do you mean?” 

“It is hard on humans. They die easily.” 
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Something in Gilbert’s tone got across to 
her. She looked at him steadily, then spoke 
slowly, “There haven’t been any deaths 
here, recently, have there?” 

Gilbert could not meet her eyes. 

“One,” he answered wretchedly. “Abput 
four weeks ago.” 

Swift dread leaped into her face. 

“What was—his name?” 

Gilbert looked at her with compassion. 
“A rubber planter,” he replied. “A chap by 
the name of—Hopkins.” 

Her right fist suddenly clenched until the 
nails bit into the palm and the knuckles 
showed white- against the smooth skin. 
The color drained from her face and her 
eyelids closed. Her smooth throat flut¬ 
tered as she swallowed the lump that Gilbert 
knew was pushing up and choking her. 

In that long, silent moment when she 
fought with her emotions, admiration was 
bom in Gilbert’s breast. No weakling, 
this sister of the dead Hopkins, a girl that a 
man could take pride in. The two tears 
that finally forced their way between her 
closed lids made Gilbert think the more of 
her. She had loved her brother. He 
looked out over the river, that she might be 
alone with her grief. 


P RESENTLY she wiped her eyes and 
spoke low. “Thank you for telling 
me. I know it must have been hard 
for you.” 

“I want you to know,” Gilbert said 
earnestly, “that you can call on me 
for anything. The missionary’s wife in 
Kuala Bharu will tell you that I can be 
trusted.” 

“Thank you.” 

After a moment she said, “How did John 
die?” 

“Snake. A hamadryad, a king cobra, 
got into his room in the night. They are 
nasty beggars. Go after you without prov¬ 
ocation. This one hid under his bed. 
When he stepped out in the morning it got 
him deep, on the bare ankle, twice.” 

“Did he suffer much?” she asked with an 
effort. 

“No,” Gilbert said kindly. “I heard all 
about it. He had a visitor at the time—a 
Portuguese named Vega. Vega heard him 
cry out and got to him in a few seconds. 
Hopkins had killed the cobra with a chair 
and was searching for a knife to slash the 
wound. It took a little time to find one— 
and cobra venom acts fast, you know. It 
was all over quickly.” 
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She had tensed when Gilbert mentioned 
the Portuguese, Vega. 

“What was that man doing there?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“Stopped in for a visit I guess. He and 
his American partner, Jacobs, backed your 
brother with a good bit of money when 
rubber slumped. I guess your brother 
couldn’t help putting him up when he came 
around. Vega seemed pretty upset by the 
affair.” 

“Why did you say John couldn’t help 
putting him up when he came around?” 

Gilbert shrugged. “I’ll not be running 
men down behind their backs when I say 
that they don’t stand very high with the 
white people in this part of the peninsula. 
Your brother went to him as a last hope, 
when he stood in danger of losing his land. 
They let him have the money he needed, 
and, I guess, took their pound of flesh, in 
writing, for it. They have that reputation, 
you know. For that reason Hopkins had to 
stand them around, I suppose. One doesn’t 
snub men who might be able to ruin one 
some day.” 

She nodded. A silence fell between them. 

Presently she asked: “Where is this man, 
Vega?” 

“He and his partner have the place,” 
Gilbert said unwillingly. “They produced 
a paper your brother had signed. One 
clause in it was to the effect that in the 
event of your brother’s death, if Vega was 
not repaid, the land was to go to Vega at 
once, to safeguard the money he had 
loaned.” 

“His loan did not nearly cover the value 
of the land,” she burst out. “I know that.” 

“One of the items in the ‘pound of flesh,’ 
I guess. Your brother probably thought 
little of that clause. I’m sure he didn’t ex¬ 
pect to die. We never do, until it is too 
late.” 

“These men were not paid?” 

“No, there was no record of it. I’m 
afraid there is nothing you can do about the 
matter. The papers were quite regular and 
they followed the law.” 

There were no more questions. She 
stared up-river with a fixed gaze. Her face, 
drained of blood, had looked wan; now it 
seemed to Gilbert that her lips set and her 
features gradually took on a stony look. 
That was the word for it, stony. She had 
strength, and she had come to a decision 
and set her will inflexibly to it. 


The sight of her sitting there, stony- 
faced, her trouble locked tight in her 
breast, touched Gilbert deeply. He 
wondered if she had come out on her last 
money, if she had enough to take her back, 
or keep her until she caught her bearings. 
His concern finally drove him to say, 
stumblingly, 

“Miss Hopkins—I—are you—confound 
it, how does this leave you?” 

“Alone,” she said flatly. 

“I mean—are you all right? Will you 
need any money to go back out? The 
missionary’s wife will tell you that I am 
perfectly honorable. I’d hke to help, if 
you need it, and will let me.” 

She smiled slightly at his confusion. 

“That is nice of you. But, just at present, 
I am not going out.” 

“You will be welcome in Kuala Bharu, of 
course,” Gilbert assured her hastily. 

“I don’t expect to stay there,” she said 
calmly. “I am going on up-river to my 
brother’s plantation.” 

Gilbert looked at her in amazement. 

“I say,” he protested. “You really can’t, 
you know. Vega and Jacobs are there alone. 
They and a few of their native men. 
They’re a cut-throat lot, taken all together. 
It’s not really safe, even if we do have law 
at Singapore, and over most of the 
peninsula.” 

“I am sure I shall be all right.” 

I N HIS mind Gilbert had already as¬ 
sumed a protecting attitude toward 
her. It irritated him that she should 
disregard his warnings. That he was right 
only made it worse. 

“You really mustn’t think of it,” he in¬ 
sisted. “Tbe-missionary’s wife will tell you 
the same as I.” 

She replied in a voice as set as the stony 
look on her face: “Nevertheless, I am go¬ 
ing. I have a reason. I shall remember 
your warning and watch the men closely.” 

Gilbert wanted to laugh angrily. A good 
girl fresh from the safety of England, trying 
to match wits with Jacobs and the fat, 
oily-skinned, gross, Vega—men old in the 
country, skilled in every form of trickery, 
with hearts as black as a moonless tropic 
night and brains filled with cunning. It 
was pitiful, if one hadn’t begun to feel as 
Gilbert had. The very thought of her fresh 
youth coming close to the pig-eyed Portu¬ 
guese and his evil little partner was revolting. 
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“You can’t go there!” he burst out. “I 
tell you it’s impossible!” 

“Why is it?” she asked calmly. 

“I’ve told you—neither man is fit to be 
met in Kuala Bharu—let alone a whole 
day’s journey up-river. You don’t know 
what that distance means.” 

“Just what does it mean?” 

“It means you are ten hours away from 
any white person. Law has ceased to be for 
you. There is just you—and them. If you 
knew them as I do that would be enough. I 
tell you, it is impossible!” Gilbert had be¬ 
come so earnest that his voice had risen. 
The two Malay boys in the bow looked 
around at them. 

Her face did not alter. 

“I am sorry to worry you,” she declared. 
“But—my mind is made up. Please forget 
about me.” 

“I cannot forbid you—if you insist,” 
Gilbert said stiffly. 

She caught the coolness in his voice, 
leaned forward quickly, and said: “Perhaps 
you are right—but I am going. Can’t we 
remain friends in spite of that?” 

Gilbert couldn’t hold his irritation. “Of 
course, I shall feel honored if you will per¬ 
mit it,” he said earnestly. 

The faintest trace of color returned to her 
cheeks. She smiled wanly and, on that 
basis, they covered the rest of the day’s 
journey to Kuala Bharu. 

It was not much of a place. There two 
rivers came together and made one larger 
stream. On the right bank stood the mis¬ 
sionary’s neat compound, shaded by great 
cassias. A little farther along was the na¬ 
tive kampong with its clustered huts 
thatched with leaves of the nipa-palm, and 
the more substantial buildings of the two 
Chinese traders. 

Mary Hopkins was welcomed heartily by 
the missionary and his wife. Strangers 
were infrequent. Those just out with all the 
latest news and gossip were treasured. 

It was pathetic, the questions they asked 
about home, the way they hung on her 
words. They got the Singapore papers of 
course, and even London papers and 
magazines, but somehow it was not like 
direct living news. 

They talked all evening, the missionary, 
his wife, faded by years in the tropics, Mary 
Hopkins, and Gilbert, who was a district 
engineer. When the news from home ran 
low and conversation shifted to Malayan 


affairs, Gilbert told of Mary Hopkins’ de¬ 
termination to go up-river to her brother’s 
plantation. 

In the moment’s silence- that fell, the 
chickchack on the ceiling gave its strangely 
human cry. The missionary and his wife 
looked at her with concern. 

“I—ah, I really wouldn’t do it,” the 
missionary said after a moment. 

“But my mind is made up,” Mary Hop¬ 
kins replied, and her features, which had 
relaxed somewhat, shifted back into the 
stony look. 

A glance passed between the good mis¬ 
sionary and his wife. That lady nodded 
slightly when Mary looked the other way, 
and by that nod promised to do her best 
when she had the girl alone. 

Later, before they retired, she did. But, 
when she had said her say, Mary Hopkins 
only reiterated her intention. And when 
the missionary lady offered to make the 
trip also, Mary thanked her and stated that 
she wished to go alone. 

There was nothing to do but let her have 
her own way. 

Gilbert admitted it moodily the next 
morning, when the missionary’s wife told 
him of her failure. 

“I’d go with her, wanted or not, if I 
didn’t have to dash back to the coast and 
meet two men who are stopping in from 
Singapore to see me!” he burst out. “Why 
—why does she have to do this foolish 
thing?” 

Years had given the little faded mission¬ 
ary lady wisdom. She read in Gilbert, who 
was only thirty-two, what he himself did 
not know. And sighed inwardly for this 
problem that was enveloping the two young 
people. 

“There is great sorrow in her heart,” she 
told him. “And more. I do not pretend 
to know what it is, but it shows in her fact 
and every tone of her voice when she speaks 
of going up-river. She will go and I am 
sure the good God will guide her steps 
safely. He does, you know, when one is 
good and innocent, as she is.” 

“The devil walks with Vega and Jacobs,” 
Gilbert declared heatedly. “Even the 
Bible admits that he sometimes wins!” 

“It is in God’s hands.” 

Gilbert was not comforted or reassured. 
A sudden thought sent him in search of 
Mary Hopkins. He found her on the river 
bank, looking at the missionary’s launch, in 
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which it had been decided she would make 
the trip next day. 

“Look here,” Gilbert said directly. “You 
know how I feel about all this. I am 
forced to go down-river again tomorrow. 
Will you take my personal boy, Ali? He’s 
been with me for three years, and I trust 
him implicitly.” 

“The one who steered your launch 
yesterday?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t like to take your man away 
from you.” 

“I insist,” Gilbert said firmly. 

She yielded with a slight smile. 

“Very well—if you insist.” 

Gilbert stood on the rickety landing next 
morning with the missionary and his wife 
and watched the missionary’s launch swerve 
out into the river, plow across the muddy 
waters brought down from the tin mines by 
the right fork, and enter the clearer waters 
of the smaller left fork. And not even the 
fact that the trusted Ali was with Mary 
Hopkins, and the launch was manned by 
three Christian mission boys, lightened the 
heaviness of his spirit. 

D URING the long hours of that day 
Mary Hopkins realized more fully 
what ten hours up-river meant. 
Mile after solitary mile of somber, brooding 
jungle-clad banks slipped slowly astern. 
The river twisted in and out until all sense 
of direction was lost. There were bars, 
shallows, and swift places. And always the 
walls of green on each side. They saw 
snakes swimming in the water, monster 
crocodiles sunning themselves on the banks, 
birds flapping overhead, and once in a 
while, when the channel cut close to the 
bank, they would catch sight of some 
animal fading back to safety. But in all 
the day they saw no sign of a white man and 
very few of natives. The growing thought 
that, if she should need help, the long de¬ 
serted miles would bar it away, was dis¬ 
quieting. But she put that behind her and 
resolutely set her mind on what lay ahead. 

They came to the plantation in the late 
afternoon. On the left bank of the river the 
tangled jungle growth gave way to even 
rows of young rubber trees that stretched 
back out of sight. Farther on there was a 
small landing. Back of it a clearing had 
been left among the rows of rubber trees. 
In it was a small wooden bungalow thatched 


with nipa-palm leaves. Back of that the 
smoke-house, store-house, the long thatched 
coolie-line, where the contract Tamil labor 
lived, and several other small buildings. 

It brought a lump into Mary Hopkins’s 
throat, this work that her brother had 
accomplished at a cost which she alone 
knew. But she had little time for such 
thoughts. From the spacious veranda in 
front of the bungalow a figure issued, and 
came heavily down to the landing to meet 
the launch. 

Even before she saw the features, the 
full-fleshed form filled her with dislike. 
And when the launch slid in closer and the 
pulpy, oily-skinned features became visible, 
the feeling heightened. The Portuguese 
stared at the launch with little beady eyes. 
And when he saw that it held but one pretty 
white girl besides the native crew, they 
glittered with awakened interest. 

He was on the landing, his sun hat of grey 
felt in his hand, his oily features creased in 
a smile of welcome, when the launch 
floated near enough for one of the mission 
boys to leap ashore with a painter and bring 
it alongside. 

Mary Hopkins stepped out on the 
landing. 

Vega bowed low. 

“I do not know what brings this good 
fortune to our door,” he said in accented 
English. “But I am content. Senhora, I, 
Manuel Vega, am at your service.” 

Mary Hopkins gazed into his face. 

“I am the sister of John Hopkins,” she 
said calmly. 

For a fleeting brace of seconds the smile 
on the pulpy features set; the flesh about 
beady eyes crinkled in astonishment. Then 
Vega, master of himself once more, bowed 
low again. 

“So happy to know you,” he exclaimed. 
And straightening up and shooting a sharp 
look at her! “I did not know that John 
Hopkins had a sister.” 

“Doubtless there are many things you are 
not aware of,” Mary Hopkins replied coolly. 

Vega digested that for a moment, his 
little eyes boring into her. Then he 
shrugged and spread his hands out, palms 
upward, and showed none-too-clean teeth 
in a smile. 

“Doubtless,” he agreed suavely. “You 
have, perhaps, come to tell me some of 
them?” 

“Perhaps,” she agreed pleasantly, and 
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turned to the launch and ordered—“Ali, 
put my bags out.” 

Vega’s eyes widened, and then as they 
took in the girl’s trim figure they narrowed 
and flamed. He swallowed and passed his 
tongue over his thick lips. When she 
turned he was leering. 

“You have come to stay with my partner 
and me?” 

“I have come to pay my brother’s plan¬ 
tation a visit,” she said coldly. “Have you 
any objections?” 

“I? Ah, senhorita, a thousand times no! 
To have you here is, is a pleasure what I 
have not had for long time. My partner 
feels same way I am sure. Welcome, many 
times welcome.” Vega made his exag¬ 
gerated bow once again. 

Ali, lithe, muscular, clad in an old pair of 
Gilbert’s whites, cut off to make shorts, arid 
a short-sleeved white shirt, with a keen 
wavy-bladed Malay kris thrust through his 
front belt, stood at her elbow with the 
two bags at his feet. The mission boys 
lounged behind him. 

Vega stared at Ali. 

“That is Senhor Gilbert’s boy, not?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” Mary Hopkins agreed. “Mr. 
Gilbert lent him to me.” 

Vega leered. 

“Senhor Gilbert is always so, so thought¬ 
ful,” he purred. 

Mary flushed. 

“If you will tell Ali where to take my 
bags, and the other boys where they can 
stay for the night, I shall be grateful.” 

“Of course! Ten thousand pardons! If 
you will have seat on the veranda I will 
attend to everything.” 

She walked up the path which led to the 
thatched bungalow. Vega gave Ali and the 
mission boys orders and then hastened 
heavily after her. 

“My partner, Jacobs, is out shooting 
pigeons,” he said expansively, stopping be¬ 
fore her. “Unfortunate, not? While he is 
gone a paradise bird visits his home, if 
you will permit me poetry.” He smiled 
widely. 

“Indulge freely—if you have a poet’s 
soul,” Mary Hopkins retorted dryly, and 
transferred her gaze to the scene about the 
bungalow. 

Vega caught her indifference, stopped 
smiling, stared at the side of her face for a 
moment and then shrugged slightly. 


“Yes, not,” he said. “I will now go and 
order tiffin prepared and see that your 
quarters, are placed in order. Excuse, 
please.” 

She nodded, and did not even bother to 
follow his progress through the wide front 
door with her eyes. 

V !GA and Jacobs were living in the 
bungalow. Vega had the Chinese 
houseboy carry most of their effects 
to one of the smaller buildings off to the 
side and turned the bungalow over to her. 
There, after she had had a chance to freshen 
up, a late tiffin of rice and curry, with 
sambals of chopped wild pineapple, grated 
cocoanut and mango chutney was served 
by a wizened Chinese cook who came and 
went like a shadow. 

Vega had already eaten, but he sat across 
from her and sipped a glass of wine and 
talked blandly. Not many minutes passed 
before Mary Hopkins saw that the Portu¬ 
guese was skillfully trying to draw out the 
reason for her visit. Over the dessert she 
told him, artlessly, as much of the truth 
as was necessary. 

“I came out from England to live with 
John. His last letter said that he was in 
good health. He wanted me here with him. 
And then, on the way up to Kuala Bharu, 
Mr. Gilbert told me that John had died. It 
was a great shock. I decided to come the 
rest of the way and look at his plantation.” 

Vega had eyed her searchingly as she 
told it and a look of relief flitted across his 
face as he agreed: ‘Yes, yes, you did quite 
right. It will be nice to take back memories 
of the place your brother once owned. 
Senhor Gilbert doubtless told you that title 
to the holdings had passed into new hands, 
not?” 

“He did.” 

Vega drained his glass, set it down, and 
shook his head. 

“Very sad; very unfortunate, every¬ 
thing,” he stated. “My partner and I were 
desolated—but business is business, and we 
had to take over the management of the 
place and try to get our money out of it. 
Doubtless we shall lose as it is.” 

“Then you loaned John a great deal of 
money?” 

“Large sums,” Vega declared. “Rubber 
was down below the cost of production. 
Planters were going bankrupt everywhere— 
and Senhor Hopkins, your brother, was 
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desperate. He came to us, my partner 
Jacobs and I, and pleaded with tears in his 
eyes for a loan. We had little, but we shared 
with him, only asking that he sign papers to 
protect us against what the future brought. 
We were glad to help him. Friendship is 
a beautiful thing, Miss Hopkins, not?” 

She put down the spoonful of gula 
malacca that was near her lips, as though it 
had suddenly lost its appeal for her. 

“You were such good friends?” she asked. 

Vega poured another glass of wine from 
the bottle that stood by his right elbow. He 
drained it and then said heavily: “It was a 
beautiful friendship, Miss Hopkins. My 
partner and I thought mudi of your 
brother—and he returned it.” 

She glanced at the gross face, marked 
with dissipation, and then looked away. 

“The loan was not repaid?” she asked 
after a moment. 

Vega shot her a look, shook his head, said 
quickly: “No—it fell due just after he, ah, 
passed away. He had asked us to extend it. 
We agreed to do so and I was here to see 
him about it. Before anything more could 
be done he, ah, was called to his Fathers. I 
felt it deeply.” 

“You still have his note then?” 

“There was no note,” Vega said smoothly. 
“He signed an agreement acknowledging 
receipt of the money and agreeing to certain 
conditions. The money was not repaid, the 
conditions had to be fulfilled. A matter of 
simple justice, not?” 

“It would seem that way.” Mary 
Hopkins pushed back her chair and stood 
up. Vega hastily followed. “You will sit 
on the veranda and take the air?” he asked. 
“My partner should come soon. Darkness 
will be on us quickly.” 

They went out on the veranda and took 
seats. Ali, Gilbert’s trusted Malay, was 
squatting in front of the house in the shade 
of a large forest tree, which had been left 
standing when the jungle was cleared. He 
was gazing in their direction and Mary 
Hopkins realized that he had been looking 
through the front screening all the time she 
was inside with Vega. The thought some¬ 
how made her feel better. 

They had been there but a few minutes 
when Jacobs came around the corner of the 
house. He was a small, dried-up little man 
with a sharp face, thin cruel lips, and high 
cheek bones across which the skin stretched 
tautly. He wore an old sun helmet, and 


was dressed in khaki shorts and shirt which 
were dark with sweat. At sight of Mary 
Hopkins, sitting by Vega, he scowled 
slightly, and came to the top of the steps 
staring at her. 

Vega arose. 

“Senhorita Hopkins, I have pleasure to 
present my partner, Sehnor Jacobs,” he 
said grandly. “This, Jacobs, is sister of our 
good friend, John Hopkins.” 

For an instant Jacobs looked startled. 

“Pleased to meet you,” he said, and 
looked at Vega. 

“Senhorita Hopkins came out to live with 
her brother,” Vega explained. “She did not 
know all until she got to Kuala Bharu. 
She has come up to pay her brother’s plan¬ 
tation short visit.” 

^‘Does she know it ain’t her brother’s 
any more?” Jacobs asked shortly. 

Vega shrugged the crudeness away. 

“Yes—it has all been explained.” 

Jacobs nodded, sat down on the top step, 
and lit a cigaret. 

\ /f ARY HOPKINS had been studying 

\ /I him. At that point she questioned 
1 VI with interest—“Did you kill many 
pigeons, Mr. Jacobs?” 

“Pigeons? What pigeons?” Jacobs raised 
his eyebrows and stared at her. 

Vega said hastily: “I explained to 
Senhorita Hopkins that you were out shoot- 
ing pigeons. Doubtless you left them with 
the cook, not?” 

“Oh, sure, I left ’em with the Chink back 
in the kitchen. Got quite a mess." 

“How nice. I am fond of birds. Will you 
have them for dinner?” 

Vega glanced at her uncomfortably and 
Jacobs scowled again. 

“We feed them to the coolies,” he 
said bruskly. “They are probably in the 
coolie pot by now. These Chink cooks 
work fast.” 

“Oh. Well, perhaps you will shoot some 
for me another day.” 

Jacobs stood up abruptly. 

“I’m a busy man,” he replied shortly. “I 
won’t have a chance to shoot again for some 
time. If you are fond of birds I’ll see that 
the cook serves you plenty of chicken.” He 
started for the front door. 

“We have moved to the little house,” 
Vega told him quickly. “AH your things 
are there. Senhorita Hopkins shaU have 
the best we can give her, not?” 
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Jacobs was obviously short tempered. He 
halted and his thin Ups tightened. 

“Certainly!” he spat out. “Anything! 
I’U trust you to see to that, Vega.” He 
went back down the steps and disappeared 
around the side of the house. 

“I don’t believe Mr. Jacobs Ukes to have 
me here,” Mary Hopkins said thoughtfully. 

“But surely, yes,” Vega declared heartily, 
and leaned closer to her. “You must not 
mind Jacobs. He was surprised to see you. 
He has his little ways—but underneath he 
is, is tender as maiden’s heart—just Uke 
Manuel Vega. I am so, what you call it— 
soft, that I am foolish when beautiful young 
lady like you is around.” He hitched his 
chair an inch or so closer. 

Ali’s sharp eyes took in the move. His 
right arm dropped carelessly on the handle 
of his keen kris, which projected across 
his stomach. But no move of his was 
needed. Mary Hopkins stood up. 

“I am tired,” she said. “I think I wiU go 
to my room and try to get some sleep.” 

Vega was disappointed. 

“You will not stay and watch darkness 
fall?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Then you will have dinner with us, 
not?” 

“I am sorry—but I think if I once get to 
sleep I shall stay that way until morning.” 

“Ah, I shall be desolated.” 

She asked: “I suppose my brother’s 
trunk is still here, and his personal things?” 

“Yes—they are in the storehouse.” 

“I would like to have them brought to 
my room.” 

“Anything what you desire I shall see is 
done,” Vega said eagerly. He stood up. “I 
shall attend to it right away, Senhorita 
Hopkins. Vega, he is soft, I tell you.” 

“Thank you.” She entered the house. 

Vega stared at the door a minute, rolled 
his little piggish eyes, and then went heavily 
down the front steps and around the house. 

Ali, still squatting under the tree, watched 
him go impassively. Then he stood up and 
moved to the foot of the front steps and 
squatted again, silent, watchful. 

N IGHT fell soon after that. One 
moment the sun hovered over the 
line of jungle across the river. The 
next it dropped swiftly out of sight and 
quick darkness closed in. Frogs broke into 
voice up and down the river, insects began 


to drone through the air, fireflys winked out. 

Two half-naked Tamils brought an air¬ 
tight tin trunk and a dispatch case to the 
bungalow. When they were in her room 
Mary Hopkins drew the curtain across the 
screened window, and brought the lamp 
close. 

There was a key tied to a handle of each. 
She opened the trunk first. The contents 
were in disorder as though they had been 
hauled out hastily and searched. The few 
papers in the dispatch case were the same 
way. Someone had gone through the be¬ 
longings of the dead man thoroughly, taken 
what was desired, and dumped the re¬ 
mainder back carelessly. 

Her lips pressed tight together, Mary 
Hopkins looked at the open trunk. She had 
to bite them finally, even then could not 
keep the tears from squeezing through her 
tight-shut lids. But her weakness did not 
last long. She dried her eyes and her face 
set in the stony look that Gilbert had 
noticed. She tenderly folded the dead 
man’s clothes back in the trunk and closed 
the lid. For a long time she sat and gazed 
thoughtfully into space. 

Before retiring she went out on the 
veranda to look at the night. A white form 
rose up from the bottom of the steps and 
startled her. She recognized Ali. 

“What are you doing there, Ali?” she 
asked. “Didn’t Mr. Vega show you where 
to sleep for the night?” 

“Tuan told me where to sleep,” Ali 
replied softly. 

“Where?” 

“Before your door.” 

“Mr. Vega told you that?” she asked, 
surprised. 

“No. Tuan Besar, the big master, 
Gilbert.” 

In the darkness Mary Hopkins flushed. 

“I shall be all right, Ali,” she said 
hurriedly. “Go with the other boys and 
spend the night.” , 

“Tuan has ordered,” Ali said firmly. 

That was the last thing she thought of 
that night—the silent, white-clad watcher 
with his terrible kris—and the man who had 
ordered him to guard her door night and 
day. She slept soundly and without fear. 

The next morning the launch went down¬ 
river, for the missionary needed it in his 
daily work. Mary Hopkins stood on the 
small landing, Ali behind her, and watched 
it dwindle and pass from sight around the 
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next bend. Vega had come down to see it 
off also. He turned to her and smiled 
broadly. 

“Now we are alone,” he said with heavy 
humor. “We will enjoy ourselves, not? 
You will come to like Manuel Vega, 
senhorita.” 

She took no notice, remarked absently: 
“I think I will walk around the plantation.” 

“Yes. I will show you everything,” 
Vega said eagerly. 

“Please don’t bother. I want to be alone 
and try to get my mind settled.” . 

“As you wish.” 

The unhealthy face of the Portuguese 
wore a disappointed scowl as she walked up 
the bank. And when his eyes rested on Ali’s 
back the scowl grew blacker. 

Dark-skinned, lean, Tamil coolies, wear¬ 
ing dirty-white loin clothes, were taking the 
little porcelain sap cups from the small 
spigots at the bottom angle of the lozenge¬ 
shaped scars which had been cut in the 
bearing trees early that morning. They 
emptied the sap in buckets, and the buckets 
when full into a clumsy big-wheeled tank 
cart drawn by a hump-backed bullock. 

Ali explained that the cuts were made 
early and the sap ran until about ten o’clock, 
when the hot sun healed the wound. The 
liquid latex was hauled to the chemical 
house and certain chemicals added. Then it 
was taken to the smoke house and coagu¬ 
lated into rubber sheets, which were sent to 
Singapore and sold by the pound. 

It was interesting, but presently Mary 
Hopkins walked on farther, to where the 
latest clearing had been done and the trees 
were too young to tap. Still farther the 
cleared part of the plantation ended and the 
virgin jungle rose in a living wall. 

She looked at it with interest. 

“Do you suppose we could walk in there, 
Ali?” she asked. 

“There should be a path.” 

They walked along the edge of the jungle 
and presently did come to a path leading 
in. It was narrow, not too well worn, but 
Ali turned into it without hesitation. 

The narrow path ran through a wall of 
shrubs, bushes, and underwood from which 
huge trees shot high up and spread out at 
the top. There were ferns, mosses, orchids 
on every side, and huge lianas, immense 
rope-like vines, ran from tree to tree, up and 
down and looped and bound the jungle into 
one vast tangle. 


It was hot. Insects buzzed and bit. 
Mary Hopkins was quickly uncomfortable, 
but she followed on after Ali. Presently he 
stopped. 

“You want go back?” he asked, showing 
white teeth in a smile. 

“Do you suppose there is a creek ahead 
anywhere?” 

“Allah knows. Perhaps.” 

“If there is I would like to see it.” 

Ali turned obediently and went on. But 
shortly he stopped again, and laid his hand 
on his kris hilt. 

ACOBS was striding toward them. 

The man had seen them first. His 
thin lips were tight and there was a 
frank scowl on his face. 

“What are you doing back here?” he 
rasped when he came up. 

Ali shrugged. 

Mary Hopkins answered easily: “Just 
taking a walk. I have heard so much about 
the jungle that I determined to see it before 
I went back home.” 

Jacobs stared at her as though to see 
whether she was speaking the truth. The 
scowl gradually left his face. 

“Well, don’t go any farther back,” he 
said surlily. “Something might happen to 
you.” 

“Ali can take care of me.” 

The scowl returned. 

“Ali be damned! He won’t help you if a 
tiger gets after you. A report came this 
morning that tiger tracks were seen a couple 
of miles away. The beast might be around 
here now. Go back to the bungalow. 
That’s the safest place.” 

At the mention of tiger Ali’s eyes rolled. 

“Tiger has much evil spirits,” he declared. 

Jacobs was blocking their way, showing 
no evidence of allowing them to pass. She 
gave in. “I’ll go back,” she said. “But 
your tiger doesn’t worry me a bit.” 

“You’d better let him worry you,” 
Jacobs retorted. Fancy, perhaps, but there 
seemed to be something more than warning 
in his voice, something kin to a threat. 

He followed them into the open rows of 
young rubber trees, and on into the bearing 
groves. “Let’s go and see what is down 
this way, Ali,” Mary Hopkins finally said, 
and pointed to the upper end of the place. 

Ali nodded, swung off in that direction 
obediently. She followed. 

Jacobs watched them go, frowning. Then 
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shrugged and went on toward the bungalow. 

Carelessly, almost indifferently, Mary 
Hopkins kept on, until she was sure they 
were out of sight of Jacobs and anyone in 
the vicinity of the bungalow. Then she said 
suddenly: “I would like to go back up the 
jungle path, Ali.” 

The lithe Malay looked uncomfort¬ 
able. 

“If there is tiger, it would be not wise,” he 
ventured. 

Mary smiled. 

“There isn’t any tiger, I am sure,” she 
said. 

“But Tuan said so. Perhaps. Very great 
evil if so. Tuan Besar would not like it.” 

She didn’t know whether to be irritated 
or amused. 

“Bother Mr. Gilbert,” she said, half- 
smiling. “He hasn’t anything to do with 
what I desire. I shall go alone.” 

“But the tiger!” 

“Mr. Jacobs didn’t have a gun. Would 
he be walking unarmed in the jungle if he 
thought there was a tiger near?” 

Ali nodded thoughtfully. 

“Of course if you are afraid—” 

Ali drew himself up proudly and touched 
the hilt of his kris. 

“I will lead the way,” he said gravely. 

So they went once more into the heavy 
jungle. Kept on this time beyond the point 
where Jacobs had met them. Shortly they 
came to the banks of a small stream flowing 
easily toward the river. It was bridged by 
a log. 

Ali stopped and looked around. 

“You want cross?” he questioned un¬ 
easily. 

Silence had closed in about them. There 
was no breeze. Each leaf, frond, and 
branch hung motionless, and the heat 
pressed moistly about. Mary took a small 
handkerchief from the pocket of her skirt, 
dried the perspiration from her forehead, 
thrust the handkerchief back carelessly 
and looked about with indecision. 

“There ought to be a path,” she said, half 
to herself. 

“Not so good patch across water,” Ali 
said hopefully. 

- “On this side, I mean. A path going along 
the stream?” 

Ali looked down at the ground. Walked 
back and forth scanning the vegetation at 
each side. Suddenly he grunted and pushed 
aside part of a thick bush. Back of the 


screening branches a small path started and 
led upstream. 

“I want to see where it leads.” 

The ways and whims of white people were 
too much at times for Ali. He pushed 
through the branches, held them for her, 
and, when she was in, led the way along the 
path. 

It was even narrower than the one they 
had just quitted, but had beep kept wel\ 
opened up. Some of the cutting looked 
very recent. 

For less than a quartet of a mile it fol¬ 
lowed the general course of the stream, and 
at last turned into the bank again. At that 
point there was a small bar in the stream 
bed, laid bare by low water. The sand of 
the bar was marked with shoe prints and 
had been dug over, with a shovel. The 
earth at the sides of the banks had been 
dug away also, and there were marks of a 
shovel up and down the stream. 

Ali eyed the scene. His eyes suddenly 
lighted with interest. He leaped lightly 
from the bank to the sand bar, stooped, 
scooped up a handful of sand, and examined 
it closely. 

Then he turned to her and exclaimed 
excitedly, “timor—tin!” 

Mary Hopkins was not startled. Indeed 
she took the matter quite calmly, only 
asking: “Are you sure there is tin present?” 

Ali nodded violently, dropped the handful 
of sand, picked up another and thrust it out 
at her. 

“Plenty tin!” he exclaimed. “Ali know! 
Tin here, then tin all around, everywhere!” 
He took in the surrounding jungle with a 
wide sweep of his bare right arm. 

She looked at the small stream, the rank 
vegetation crushing everything in, and the 
tell-tale signs of discovery on the sand bar 
and stream banks. “Ali,” she questioned, 
“is it worth much money?” 

There was vast respect in Ali’s voice as 
he waded over to the bank. 

“The wealth of a sultan, nay two 
sultans,” he stated. “Tin does not 
grow alone.” 

“Jacobs knows of this?” 

Ali nodded. 

“The tiger guards his kill,” he declared. 
“Perhaps it is best we go from this place. 
Kuala Bharu is far from here—and these 
men are vastly evil.” 

Her face set hard and sad. 

“Yes, Ali,” she agreed, “they are evil. 
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Let us go back. Say no word of what we 
have seen.” 

Ali scrambled up the bank and started 
back along the narrow path. Mary Hop¬ 
kins turned to follow him, and as she did so 
a scraping branch caught the handkerchief 
which protruded from the pocket of her 
sport skirt and dragged it forth. When the 
last sign of their presence had vanished the 
bit of cloth still hung there, mute evidence 
of their visit. 

T HEY got out of the jungle without 
meeting anyone. Ah suggested that 
it would be better to circle around 
and come in from the direction they had 
been heading for when they left Jacobs. 
They did so—and met Jacobs near the 
bungalow. 

“You’ve been out a long time,” he said 
abruptly. 

She was cool. 

“Is that so? Everything is so interesting 
that I’ve just been wandering around 
without thought of the time.” 

“I didn’t see you,” Jacobs declared 
bluntly. “I was walking down that way 
myself.” 

“The place is so big that it isn’t hard to 
miss one.” 

Jacobs grunted. 

“Tiffin will be ready shortly,” he said. 
“You’d better come in and get ready. And 
this afternoon take a siesta. Stop walking 
around. It isn’t good for you.” 

Once again there was the hint of threat in 
his tone. Mary Hopkins did not show by 
any sign that she noticed it. 

They ate tiffin together, Jacobs, Vega 
and she. Vega talked expansively and said 
nothing of importance. She listened politely, 
tried to answer lightly, act as though there 
was nothing on her mind. Jacobs applied 
himself to the food, paid little or no at¬ 
tention to the talk, and when he was 
through excused himself and went off for 
his siesta. 

Over a tall glass of ginger beer Vega 
tried to linger and bring the talk to a per¬ 
sonal basis. She pleaded fatigue and he 
took his departure, visibly disappointed. 

Mary Hopkins did not sleep that siesta 
hour. She lay on the cot which had been 
her brother’s bed, and thought and thought. 
When the mid-day heat had cooled a trifle 
she bathed, changed into clean white clothes 
and went outside again, still thoughtful. 


There was no sign of Jacobs or Vega. 
With Ali close behind her she walked down 
by the coolie line, and slowly back around 
to the chemical shack. She looked inside 
there for a moment and then went on aim¬ 
lessly to the storehouse. It was built 
native style, bamboo side walls and thatched 
roof. As she neared the windowless back a 
voice came through the porous bamboo walls. 

It was Jacobs’, talking heatedly. She 
could not help but hear his words. “I tell 
you it don’t pay to fool with the damn 
rubber! It’s chicken feed alongside of what 
we’ve got in our hands. Let the coolies go.” 

Vega answered, his oily voice persuasive. 
“But the looks. It is better that we seem to 
raise rubber for a while. It will look 
better.” 

“Hell with looks!” Jacobs exclaimed im¬ 
patiently. “You fixed everything legal, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but . . .” 

“But what?” 

“One never knows. The sister has ap¬ 
peared. Better we wait until she is back in 
England, and has forgotten about her 
brother’s place.” 

“Send her away!” snapped Jacobs. “Why 
didn’t you tell her there was no place to 
stay here? I caught her prowling back 
along the path today. Said she was looking 
about.” 

“Yes, perfectly natural, not? She comes 
to see and she does so. Forget her, my 
friend. Her face is pretty, but her head is 
empty inside. They are all so. Leave her 
to Manuel.” 

“Don’t start your tricks again,” said 
Jacobs impatiently. “There’s too much on 
hand to run any risks.” 

Her cheeks flaming, Mary Hopkins moved 
away, and Vega’s answer blended into a 
jumble of meaningless words. 

| "vINNER that evening was uneventful. 

1 Jacobs said little, applied himself to 
J— y his food in sour silence. Mary Hop¬ 
kins only spoke when she was spoken to. 
Vega alone talked, expansively. But when 
his remarks fell flat for the greater part of 
the meal he finally slowed up. 

Jacobs left as soon as the meal was over. 
Vega lingered on in his chair. His beady 
eyes rested on her calculatingly. 

“You are so, so beautiful,” he said sud¬ 
denly, showing his teeth in what was meant 
to be a gallant smile. 
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It made no impression. Mary told him 
coolly: “So I’ve been told.” 

Vega drained his wine glass. 

“I tell you, I think you are sweet girl. 
Las’ night I have dream about you.” 

“I had a dream about you, also,” Mary 
Hopkins told him on sudden impulse. 

“Ah, you have dream about Manuel? 
You think about him, not? Explain to him 
what was in the dream.” Vega hitched his 
chair nearer the corner of the table and 
leaned over toward her with eager 
anticipation. 

She looked at him steadily and said slow¬ 
ly: “I dreamt that I saw you have a snake, 
a king cobra. You were carrying it.” 

Her words had a most unusual effect. 
Vega’s pulpy features suddenly paled. He 
grasped the edge of the table with his 
fleshy hands, stared at her with widened 
eyes, and said with an effort: “A snake? A 
hamadryad?” 

“Yes. You were carrying it.” 

Fear etched itself on the gross features of 
the Portuguese. He swallowed. A sudden 
tense silence fell between them. At last, 
with an effort he asked: “What did I do 
with this snake, senhorita?” 

Satisfied, Mary lowered her eyes, smiled, 
and shook her head. 

“I don’t know. Dreams fade off that 
way, you know. At times it seems that I 
am going to remember what you did next, 
and I try, but it always slips away from me. 
Perhaps if I keep on trying it will come 
back.” 

Vega sat back up, poured a glassful of 
wine and gulped it. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head with de¬ 
termination. “Do not bother your pretty 
head about it, senhorita. That is meant for 
thoughts much nicer than the so, so slimy 
snake, not? I, Manuel, will give you fine 
thoughts to dream over. We will sit out on 
the veranda, not? There we watch the 
moon and I tell you so, so softly.” 

“Thank you. I don’t care to sit out on 
the veranda.” 

“You do not like me, senhorita?” 

She said nothing. 

The man’s little eyes flamed as they 
rested on her. He stood up and said a 
trifle thickly: “I am very good fellow, 
senhorita. You not know Manuel, that is 
all. Come, give me one kiss an’ you will 
change those feeling.” He stepped around 
the corner of the table. 


Mary Hopkins sprang to her feet and 
slipped around the table away from him. 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Vega,” she 
declared coldly. 

Vega laughed. 

“No. I think of myself now,” he said, 
and made a sudden move toward her, swift 
for all his apparent bulk. 

She barely eluded the clutch of his ex¬ 
tended fingers. 

Without warning the front screen door 
burst open and Ali leaped into the room. 
His terrible, wavy-bladed kris was swinging 
in his right hand and his face was set. Two 
swift strides brought him across the room. 
The keen blade flickered through the air at 
Vega’s head. 

Mary cried out chokingly. 

Vega dropped. 

The blade swept harmlessly over his 
head. Before Ali could strike again Vega 
had scrambled under the table. The Malay 
drew his kris back to stab. 

Mary Hopkins cried: “Ali! Stop! Let 
him alone!” 

Ali hesitated. 

“Stop!” she repeated, and ran around the 
edge of the table and caught at his arm. 
“You mustn’t!” she gasped. “Don’t k-kill 
him!” 

“Better he is dead,” Ali argued. “He is 
snake. I saw. Next time perhaps I not see. 
Snake strike deep then—and I cannot face 
Tuan Besar.” 

The strain she had been under, the sudden 
shock of events, the abrupt let down, had 
been too much for her nerves. She could 
not keep her voice steady. 

“Th-there will be no next time, Ali. I am 
g-going back down the river in the morning. 
There is a boat here. They will have to 
send me.” 

Ali dropped his blade. 

AT THAT moment the screen door 

/\ again opened and Jacobs entered, 
x x He looked at Ali, the drawn kris, 
the shaken girl, and snapped: 

‘ ‘What’s going on here? I heard a scream. 
What’s the idea? Where’s Vega?” 

From under the table shaken tones 
issued. 

“Take him outside!” 

“Who?” 

“The Malay!” 

“Get out!” Jacobs ordered Ali. 

Ali looked at Mary Hopkins inquiringly. 
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She nodded. “Wait outside the door,” she 
requested. 

Ali went silently, the kris still in his hand. 
When the door had closed behind him there 
was a scuffling under the table and the fat 
form of Vega crawled out and stood up, 
white-faced. 

Jacobs glared at him. 

“What’s the idea of crawling under the 
table like a dog?” he demanded. 

Vega began to curse wildly in Portuguese. 
Finally he broke into English to explain— 

“The-tried to cut my head off! My 

pistol is not with me. I dropped under the 
table to live! I will shoot him like a dog!” 
And he resorted to Portuguese again to ex¬ 
press his feelings. 

Mary Hopkins had recovered some of her 
poise. She exclaimed determinedly: “You 
will not do a thing to Ali. You brought it 
on yourself by trying to seize me.” 

“Up to your old tricks again!” Jacobs 
snarled at Vega. “You fool! You brainless 
fool!” 

“It was just a so, so little kiss I wanted,” 
Vega retorted sulkily. 

“Just a little kiss! And for that you’d 
risk—” Jacobs suddenly broke off his flow 
of furious speech and ended up explosively: 
“You fool!” 

“I’ve had enough. I am going down river 
tomorrow morning,” Mary Hopkins de¬ 
clared. “I shall have to ask for your motor 
boat.” 

“A good idea,” Jacobs growled. “This 
isn’t any place for a woman. You made a 
mistake to come up in the first place. I’ll 
see that the boat is ready all right.” To 
Vega he said shortly, “Come on out of 
here. You’ve done enough for one evening.” 

Vega, though much larger than his cruel¬ 
lipped partner, evidently respected him. 
He muttered under his breath, scowled at 
Mary Hopkins, and followed. Ali was 
standing outside the door with his drawn 
blade. Vega stepped hastily past him and 
hurried down the front steps. The night 
swallowed the two men. 

M ARY HOPKINS slept little that 
night. Fear of Vega was not at the 
bottom of it. The silent figure of 
Ali> dozing in front of her door was re¬ 
assurance against that. But her thoughts 
were racing, weaving, seeking to piece a 
definite plan out of the information she had 
collected. She had come to the plantation, 


driven by knowledge that she possessed, and 
intuition. The intuition was now certainty. 
But the incident with Vega the night before 
had driven home the fact that after all she 
was but a woman, ten hours from all law. 

She finally decided to take everything to 
Ali’s Tuan Besar, his big master, Mr. 
Gilbert. With that she slept. 

T^e first thing in the morning she got Ali 
to take her brother’s trunk and dispatch 
case to the rear of the clearing, where there 
was a trash pile. There she burned every¬ 
thing, remaining until the last shred of cloth 
and bit of paper was consumed and the 
wooden sides and bottom of the air-tight 
trunk were burned out. Just before leaving 
she noticed Jacobs walking in the direction 
of the jungle. She paid him no attention, 
went to her room, locked her bags, and ate. 

Ali reported that the boat was ready. He 
took the bags. She followed hfin. The 
launch, a little smaller than the mission¬ 
ary’s, was waiting by the small landing. 
Vega was standing there, a rifle resting 
butt-down before him. He kept a sharp 
watch on Ali. 

Jacobs had not returned from the jungle. 
Evidently he did not wish to see her off. 
She took her seat in the launch. 

A thin Chinaman and a Malay made up 
the crew of the boat. Ali sat behind her, 
under the awning which covered most of the 
middle part of the boat, and gave no heed to 
the crew. 

Vega spoke to the Chinaman curtly. 
The man nodded, stepped ashore, untied 
the painter which held their stem to the 
dock against the push of the current, and 
then stepped back in the boat and kept it 
from drifting away by reaching out and 
holding on to the edge of the landing. 

Vega gave him more directions. 

Their last minute of contact with the 
plantation arrived, and at that moment the 
hurrying form of Jacobs appeared at the top 
of the bank. 

“Hold that boat!” he shouted. 

Vega snapped an order. The Chinaman 
held the straining boat closer to the landing. 

Jacobs had been running, and was panting 
when he stopped on the landing. He pushed 
his sun helmet to the back of his head, 
glared down in the boat at Mary Hopkins 
and demanded: “Why did you slip back in 
the jungle yesterday, after I warned you 
not to?” 

She answered: “You told me there was a 
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tiger around—but I also told you that I 
didn’t care about that. I wanted to go— 
and I did.” 

“Yes,” Jacobs grated. “Spying behind 
my back!” 

“What?” 

“Spying! I found your handkerchief 
on the stream bank where I’ve been 
working.” 

“Yes. I found a path and followed it” 

“You couldn’t find that path! You 
searched! You came here to spy!” 

“What for?” 

“To—to trick us!” 

Mary flushed angrily. Then, beoause she 
was almost away from them, she spoke 
her mind recklessly and bluffed. 

“I did come here to watch you. Why 
shouldn’t I—-you murdered my brother? I 
wanted evidence, and I have it.” 

Vega paled and his ungainly figure 
seemed to shrink. Jacobs tensed. Then 
reason returned to him and he snapped: 
“Prove it! We’ll go down-river with you 
and face your evidence in court. John 
Hopkins was bitten by a cobra.” 

“It was put into his room to bite him.” 

“Prove it!” Vega blustered. 

“In good time. Meanwhile I’m going to 
take the plantation away from you.” 

Vega laughed. But Jacobs became icy 
cool. 

“How?” he demanded. 

Without thinking, she carried her bluff 
on through. 

“My brother paid what he owed. I 
knew that all along—for I sent him the 
money from England to do it.” 

“Your proof!” Jacobs rasped. 

“There was a receipt. You couldn’t find 
it when you went through his things. But 
there was a false bottom in his trunk—and 
there he had a memorandum telling where 
the receipt and his other valuables were 
hidden. He always told me that when he 
died I was to look in the bottom of his 
trunk. I did—and now I can take the 
plantation back. I promise you his mur¬ 
derer will be punished.” 

Jacobs stared at her for a long moment. 
Then he suddenly wheeled on Vega and 
raged: 

“I knew you would mess things up some¬ 
way! You fool! You blundered! You 
swore there was no way to lose. Why didn’t 
you bum the damn trunk?” 

“How could I know about the bottom? 


It was not even known he had a sister! I 
like not the way you talk!” 

“Like, hell! What do I care what you 
like! First you let the trap exist—then you 
act like a fool and let the sister come here 
and spring the trap. Pretty face—empty 
head! Leave her to Manuel! You—whose 
name is known everywhere for trickery. 
You—you soft-headed fool! You’ve been 
tricked yourself this time and you may hang 
for it!” 

M ARY HOPKINS had been listening 
eagerly to their words. Caution 
came to her with a rush. She 
turned and spoke a few low words to Ali. 
He hissed an order to the Chinaman, drew 
his kris and thrust the point against the 
man’s side. 

Obediently the Chinaman let go of the 
landing. Ali reached out and pushed. The 
launch moved slightly, the current caught 
it, and a gap quickly grew between the side 
and the landing. 

Jacobs’ back was to them. His tirade 
had diverted Vega’s attention. But when 
there was fully six feet of water between 
the landing and the departing boat Vega 
noticed it. He pointed. 

Jacobs wheeled, saw and shouted: “Bring 
that boat back here!” 

Mary Hopkins spoke to Ali again. He 
ordered the Chinaman to start the motor. 
The man hesitated. Ali dug the sharp 
point of the kris in his side. He bent over 
the motor. 

“Come back!” Jacobs ordered again. 
They were a score of feet away and drift¬ 
ing faster every second. Under Ali’s prod¬ 
ding kris the Chinaman worked feverishly 
at the motor. 

Jacobs suddenly snatched the rifle from 
Vega’s hands, brought it to aim and 
shouted: “Bring that boat back or I’ll 
shoot!” 

The Chinaman caught sight of the rifle 
and ducked. Ali gouged him with the kris. 
The Celestial squealed and bent to his task 
again. 

Jacobs fired. 

Ali staggered. Caught his balance with 
an effort. Clenched his lips tightly. A 
dark circle appeared on the right side of his 
shirt. With an effort he raised his arm and 
prodded the Chinaman again. 

Jacobs fired a second time. 

The bullet struck Ali in the head. He 
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uttered no sound. The kris slipped from 
his fingers and clattered on the bottom of 
the boat. He collapsed slowly backward, 
over the side of the boat and dropped into 
the dark water with a splash. Ripples 
moved away from the spot, the water 
closed over the slight swirl and Mary Hop¬ 
kins was alone with the Chinaman and his 
mate. There was nothing she could do. She 
sat still, numb at Ali’s sudden death and the 
turn events had taken. The two men lost 
no time in getting the motor started, 
swinging the launch around and bringing it 
once more to the side of the landing. The 
Malay picked Ali’s kris up and thrust it into 
his belt by his own kris, a poorer one 
obviously. 

“Get out!” Jacobs commanded roughly. 

Slowly she stood up, stepped over die 
side, and once more was on the landing. 

If the Portuguese had more cunning than 
his partner, he possessed less courage. His 
face was pasty as he stared at her. He wet 
his lips with the end of his tongue and then 
said in a shaken voice to Jacobs— 

“You killed him! She saw it! You will 
hang!” 

“So will you if she gets down-river with 
her information and her proof that we stole 
the plantation,” Jacobs retorted brutally. 

Vega looked around fearfully, as though 
the law was even then closing in on him. 
“What you think, what we had better do?” 
he asked. “Tie her up and run?” 

Jacobs snorted contemptuously. 

“Run? You fool! Do you think I’d 
have killed the Malay to keep a rope away 
from your neck? You’d hang—not me! I 
wasn’t within a hundred miles of here when 
her brother died! Blast your fat hide, no! 
But I’ve got my fingers into the richest 
thing I’ve heard of since I’ve been out in 
this bloody part of the world! I’m going to 
keep them there and go home a millionaire! 
We’ve got title and we’re going to keep it!” 
The cruel, thin lips tightened, the mask of a 
face set with grim purpose. 

Vega stared at the shorter man in 
fascination. 

“What—what you think to do?” 

“Do?” What is there to do, you fool! 
Haven’t you got sense enough to figure that 
out?” 

Vega shuddered slightly. 

“I like not this, this killing business. It 
is like pig sticking. The number grows. 
One, perhaps—a little so, so accident, is all 


right. But two, three, four, maybe five, no! 
I tell you, I like it not!” 

“You’ll like getting your neck stretched 
less! I’ve seen ’em! After you hang a 
while your neck goes like rubber! You can 
wear a high collar then! He chuckled 
mirthlessly. 

Vega shuddered again and his face paled 
even more. 

“What you think to do?” he asked again, 
with an effort. 

“Find out where that damned receipt is, 
you gave to Hopkins when he paid you, and 
then couldn’t find after he was dead!” 

“And then—?” 

“And then we’ll wipe the page cleanl 
Easy for the crocs to get ’em if a boat 
should happen to turn over.” 

Mary Hopkins could not believe her ears. 
No man could talk so calmly of murder. 
Then she realized that her brother had died, 
Ali had just been killed—that she was only 
a girl—ten full hours away from any help. 
Black despair began to close in about her. 

“Get on up to the bungalow!” Jacobs 
ordered her roughly. “You, Vega, turn one 
of those native dugouts over and start it 
drifting downstream.” 

She looked wildly around. Vast areas of 
thick jungle mile on mile in every direction, 
an indifferent Malay, a mask-faced China¬ 
man, the gross Portuguese with one murder 
to his credit and fear of the gallows driving 
him on, and Jacobs, cruel-lipped, ruthless. 
No help—no hope. 

“Hurryup!” Jacobs snapped. “Anddon’t 
try to scream or make any fuss! There’s 
no one to hear you.” 

He was right. There was nothing to do 
but obey. She started slowly up the bank. 
Jacobs came after, the rifle ready. Vega 
remained behind to set a dugout afloat, 
bottom side up. 

J ACOBS took her to the bungalow and 
locked her in the bedroom she had 
occupied. 

“Don’t try to break out and run away,” 
he called curtly through the door. “I’ll be 
watching and I’ll shoot you on sight.” 

He went out on the veranda. 

There Vega joined him. They talked in 
low tones. Through the thin walls Mary 
Hopkins could hear the drone of their 
voices. At times Jacobs’ tones rose im¬ 
patiently, but no words were distinguish¬ 
able. Then one of them went away and one 
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remained to guard. She could hear the 
creak of the chair as he shifted in it. 

They left her there until after the siesta 
hour in the afternoon. Jacobs was the cause 
of it—and there was method in his delay. 
It allowed fear to work on her mind. She 
got no tiffin or water to drink. As the hot 
afternoon hours wore on she began to feel 
faint and weak. She knocked on the door 
and asked for water, but received no reply. 
Finally she laid back on the bed and re¬ 
laxed in silent misery. 

At last the front screen opened and steps 
came across the main room of the bungalow 
and stopped at her door. A key grated in 
the lock. 

Mary Hopkins got to her feet quickly, 
fighting down the feeling of panic that swept 
over her. 

The door opened. Jacobs stepped into 
the room, closed it behind him, and stared 
at her. 

“I have come for the receipt that Vega 
gave your brother,” he said quietly. His 
tones were low, yet there was an under¬ 
current of deliberate menace in them that 
sent a cold feeling through her. 

She did not know. She had taken a long 
chance and put a bluff across. Now it was 
working against her. To save her life she 
could not call the lost receipt from the place 
her brother had hidden it. She answered 
with the truth. 

“I don’t know where it is.” 

He took a step forward, said wamingly: 
“I won’t leave until I know. You might as 
well tell me at once. I’ll get it from you 
finally.” 

She looked at his sharp features, his thin 
bloodless lips, his eyes. She had not really 
noticed his eyes before. They stared out of 
his mask of a face feverishly. An indication 
of the desperate purpose burning within 
him, those eyes. She watched them in 
fascination. 

Jacobs took another step forward. 

“The receipt,” he said through his 
teeth. 

The faint feeling started by a lack of food 
grew on her. Waves of giddiness began to 
radiate from her stomach. She shook her 
head silently and took another step back 
from him. 

Jacobs slipped his right hand into his 
pocket and brought forth a small penknife. 
With deliberate slowness he opened it, never 
taking his burning eyes from her. When the 


naked blade was exposed he again came 
toward her. 

The silent advance, the grim purpose in 
the man’s face, the small blade of steel he 
held ready, and the knowledge that she was 
utterly at his mercy, swept down on the 
helpless girl like a great weight. She re¬ 
treated until her back was against the wall. 
And, when he came on, the waves of giddi¬ 
ness welled up and enveloped her. Her 
knees buckled and she sank to the floor in a 
faint. 

Jacobs swore out loud. He snapped the 
knife shut, stepped to her, lifted her with an 
effort and dumped her on the bed. 

“Bring me some water!” he called to 
Vega. 

In a moment Vega entered with a pitcher. 
He stopped inside the door and stared at the 
limp form huddled on the bed. 

“What is?” he asked. “You have killed 
her?” 

“Fainted,” Jacobs answered briefly. 
“Give me the water.” 

Vega stepped to the side of the bed and 
handed the pitcher over. His little beady 
eyes were riveted on the helpless form of the 
girl. 

“She is so, so pretty,” he breathed. 
“Better we should keep her a little before 
she dies, eh?” He moistened his lips with 
the end of his tongue and grinned. 

Jacobs cursed him. 

“Get out! You started all this with your 
damn foolishness about women! There’ll 
be no more of it! I want a tin mine-hot a 
girl! Time enough for that when I get a 
million.!” 

Vega went out sullenly. 

Jacobs sprinkled water on her face. 
When that had no effect he poured it, 
finally dashing the last at her. It failed to 
revive her. He stepped out and filled the 
pitcher again. 

This time she came to. Her eyes opened; 
she stirred, stared up at the ceiling. Jacobs 
set the pitcher on a stand on the corner, 
came back and stood waiting for her to 
recover fully. 

A NATIVE voice spoke to Vega outside. 
Then Vega called in excitedly: “A 
boat she come up the river!” 

Jacobs went out hastily. The native had 
come up from the river bank with the news. 
Jacobs ordered Vega to watch the girl, and 
dashed down and verified the news himself. 
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A small launch had rounded the bend a half 
mile below and was plowing up against the 
current. 

The man’s face twistecf with anger when 
he saw it. He ran for the bungalow, swear¬ 
ing as he went. The next five minutes were 
feverish ones. Jacobs took cord, bound 
Mary Hopkins hand and foot, and gagged 
her with a towel. He and Vega thrust 
pistols in their pockets. Then Jacobs went 
down to the landing to meet the launch, 
leaving Vega locked in the room guarding 
the helpless girl. 

She had gathered from their excited 
speech that a boat was coming. Hope 
flamed in her breast. It changed to fear 
when Vega locked himself in the room with 
her. 

But there was no need for fear at the 
time. The fat Portuguese was frightened. 
His face was pasty. He sat on a chair with 
his pistol in his hand and stared at the door 
fearfully. 

They heard the faint sound of the motor 
coming nearer. It stilled and they knew it 
was at the landing. Some time passed. 
Then feet trod the front steps, crossed the 
veranda and entered the large main room 
of the bungalow. 

Jacobs spoke. 

“Have a drink.” 

Another answered. 

Mary Hopkins’ heart gave a wild leap. It 
was Ah’s Tuan Besar that was speaking, 
Gilbert. 

“Thanks,” Gilbert said shortly. “I 
didn’t come to drink. I came to see Miss 
Hopkins.” 

Vega’s pistol hand trembled. He 
swallowed. 

“I told you she is not here,” Jacobs re¬ 
plied smoothly. “She made up her mind to 
leave at once. The motor boat was not 
working at the time and the Malay who was 
with her said they could float down all right 
in a native dugout. I let them have one 
and they started off. That’s all I know. 
You should have met them.” 

A moment’s silence. 

“We did pass a dugout, floating bottom 
up,” Gilbert muttered. 

“It must have been the one,” Jacobs said 
with conviction in his voice. “Perhaps it 
tipped them out and they made for the 
shore. You’ll probably find them on your 
way down.” 

“They would have hailed me on the way 


up if they had been along the shore,” 
Gilbert argued. 

“Perhaps they had cut back in the 
jungle to find a path. And they might 
have drowned. The river is full of croco¬ 
diles, you know. All I can say is that 
Vega and I started them off this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Where is Vega.” 

Jacobs must have remembered. 

“Out shooting pigeons,” he said cheer¬ 
fully. “He’ll be along before dark.” 

A slight bit of courage had returned to 
Vega. At the mention of pigeon shooting 
he looked at Mary Hopkins and grinned 
slightly. 

She lay taut, despair beginning to pull its 
shroud over her again. 

“Why did you send her in a small dug- 
out?” Gilbert asked angrily. “You knew 
something like that could happen!” 

“What was I to do? She insisted on 
going.” 

“Ali should have known better,” Gilbert 
declared heavily. 

Help on the other side of the thin door— 
and she could make no sign. It was 
maddening. Mary Hopkins struggled, tried 
to make some sound through the heavy gag 
that covered her mouth. 

Vega was on his feet like a cat, his heavy 
moist hand clutching her throat, choking 
off all breath and sound. 

Then the front door opened and the two 
men went out on the veranda again. Their 
voices were fainter but understandable. 

“You will stay all night?” Jacobs 
invited. 

That seemed to settle the last of Gilbert’s 
doubts. 

“No. I’m going back down river. I can 
cover a good bit of water before darkness. 
If they are on the bank I want to pick 
them up.” 

“I’m sorry about it. But I don’t see any¬ 
thing else I could have done. She would 
have her own way. There’s the Malay boy 
who held the boat for them. He’ll tell you 
they insisted on going—and did leave.” 
Jacobs raised his voice and called. 

The Malay must have been near. Jacobs 
addressed him in a moment. 

“Mem-sahib and her man went to Kuala 
Bahru early, did they not?” 

The man answered—“Yes, Tuan.” 

“There you are,” Jacobs said with 
satisfaction. 
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G ILBERT did not answer the re¬ 
marks. But said: “That’s a fine 
kris the man is wearing. I’d like to 
look at it closer.” 

“Here it is—help yourself,” Jacobs said. 
Suddenly Gilbert spoke sharply. “I 
thought so? This is Ali’s kris.” 

“It can’t be! It belongs to this man! 
Your man wore his kris away! I 
saw it!” 

“You lie!” Gilbert snapped. “This is 
Ali’s! His mark is on the blade! He never 
left the place alive, without his kris! I 
know—drop that gun, Jacobs, or I’ll shoot 
you!” , 

A heavy object clattered on the floor of 
the veranda. 

Vega, who had been growing more and 
more triumphant, paled again. 

From the veranda Gilbert spoke heat¬ 
edly. 

“You’ve been lying from the first! Miss 
Hopkins and Ali are here! I’m going to 
search the place until I find them!” 

“I forbid you to enter a building,” Jacobs 
replied furiously. 

“Keep your hands up! Turn your back! 
Order that man of yours away! If he tries 
to get his mates to rush me I’ll shoot you 
like a dog!” 

Gilbert’s loud words were plain in the 
room. Vega was livid with fright. He 
stared at the bound girl. A thought sent 
him to the bed. Panting, he lifted her, let 
her down on the floor and pushed her far 
back under the bed. He pulled the top 
sheet over so that it hung down to the floor 
and acted as a curtain, hiding what was 
under the bed. 

Gilbert stamped into the large front 
room of the bungalow. 

“Stand over there!” he ordered Jacobs. 
“Don’t move! I’m going to look through this 
place first!” 

Followed the sound of a door opening. 
Then another. Gilbert came to the bed¬ 
room. The door was locked. 

“Where is the key to this room?” he 
demanded. 

“Vega has it. You can’t get in there!” 
“I think so!” 

The next instant Gilbert’s stout shoulder 
crashed heavily against the thin door. It 
splintered, swung in. He followed, his 
pistol covering the room. 

Vega had backed up against the far wall. 
He also held his pistol ready—but when he 


looked into the muzzle of Gilbert’s he raised 
both hands high. 

“Don’t shoot!” he implored. 

“Toss your gun on the bed!” 

Vega did so. 

Gilbert looked about the room. Nothing 
was visible but the Portuguese. 

“What are you doing in here?” Gilbert 
demanded. 

Vega shrugged. 

“I started to shoot pigeons—but I feel 
bad and slip in here and lie down. I 
thought you were robber.” 

“I think you are blackguard!” Gilbert 
mimicked. “Where is Miss Hopkins?” 

Vega shrugged again, kept his eyes away 
from the bed. 

“How should I know? She started down 
river this morning.” 

“Don’t you start lying! Where is she?” 

“I speak true. Look everywhere. Smoke 
house—coolie line—everywhere!” 

“I’m going to! Get in the other room and 
join your partner!” 

Vega lurched hastily across the room. 
Gilbert started to follow him. 

Mary Hopkins had heard everything as 
she lay under the bed. Hope had rushed 
back again. Suddenly it began to recede. 
If Gilbert got out of the room and away she 
would probably never see him again. She 
tried to scream. Could not, and thought of 
rolling. She did so, awkwardly. Just as 
Gilbert started out of the room her bound 
feet pushed from under the edge of the 
sheet. 

He saw them, stopped short, exclaimed: 
“What’s this?” Then he dropped on his 
knees and threw the sheet back. 

Jacobs, his eyes blazing with passion, had 
watched everything through the door. When 
Gilbert’s attention went to Mary Hopkins 
he acted. There was a heavy pottery vase 
on the table. Jacobs had the vase by the 
neck and was through the bedroom door in a 
silent, swift rush. Gilbert, intent for the 
moment on Mary Hopkins, was caught un¬ 
awares. The vase broke on his head; he 
slumped unconscious. 

Vega stood in the doorway, not yet over 
his fright. 

“Another,” he muttered. “They come 
so, so fast, all time.” 

Jacobs made sure Gilbert was uncon¬ 
scious, then straightened up and snarled— 
“Shut up! Get some cord! We’ll have to 
tie him and go down and fix his boat crew! 
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If one of them gets away we might as well 
go in and give up!” 

“More? I tell you, I like it not!” 

“Get the cord!” Jacobs’ tones were so 
venomous that Vega went hastily. 

Jacobs secured Gilbert’s feet, tied his 
hands behind him, stood up and said 
briefly: “Come on—they’ll be all right 
until we can get back to them!” The two 
left the bungalow. 

M ARY HOPKINS had been half un¬ 
der the bed when Gilbert was 
knocked out. She stayed that way 
until he was tied and the two partners left 
the room. Then she inched the rest of the 
way out and managed to sit up and look at 
Gilbert. 

She was frightened when she saw a nasty 
wound in his scalp from which the blood 
streamed freely. It looked as though the 
skull might have caved in. But it was not. 
Gilbert came to his senses right after that. 
The first thing he saw was her eyes, fixed 
intently on him. 

It made everything lucid. He tried to 
reach out, found that he was bound, and 
managed to struggle to a sitting posture. 
He grinned wryly at her. 

“I don’t know what happened,” he 
said. “But it was my fault. I let them 
put something over on me just when I 
found you.” 

She could not answer through the gag; 
shook her head instead. 

“Lie down behind me so I can reach 
that bloody towel with my fingers,” 
Gilbert urged. “I think I can pull it 
down.” 

She obeyed him. After several futile 
attempts he managed to get the ends of his 
fingers under the edge of the towel and 
worked at it until it slipped down and 
allowed her to speak. 

“Thank you,” she gasped when she was 
upright once more. 

“Did they hurt you?” He asked it 
fiercely. 

She colored under what she read in his 
voice. Shook her head. 

“Not yet.” 

“Not yet? What are those two rascals 
up to?” 

She told him quickly. 

“My brother borrowed from them; 
sweated blood to keep his land when rubber 
slumped. Then, early this year he found 


traces of tin on some of his land that had 
not been cleared.” 

Gilbert sat up straighter. 

“Tin?” he echoed with a trace of excite¬ 
ment. 

“Yes. He said nothing about it to any¬ 
one. You see, the land was not his entirely. 
He had given this Vega and his partner a 
claim on it until they were paid, and he was 
afraid they would find some way to get it 
from him if they suspected there was a 
fortune under the soil.” 

“I should jolly well think they would 
try,” Gilbert murmured. 

“Then they did find out. John caught 
Vega inspecting the tin sands. 

“I had a little money—my share of our 
father’s estate. John put his in this land; I 
invested mine. John cabled, explained how 
things were, and asked me to put my 
money in with his and come out and live 
with him. Before, when he needed it so 
badly, he would not ask for it might be lost. 
But the tin made a fortune certain. I knew 
it was true if John said so and I converted 
my investments into cash and sent it. 
Shortly after, I followed. 

“Then—you told me John was dead—and 
this Vega and his partner had the planta¬ 
tion. I knew that he had paid them off, and 
they must have killed him to get the land. 
I came here to see what I could do. When 
I was ready to go this morning I foolishly 
told them what I knew and suspected. 
Jacobs shot Ali and tied me up. If you had 
not come—I d-don’t know what would have 
happened. Jacobs had a knife—” She 
shuddered at the thought. 

“Shot Ali! Tied you up!” Gilbert was 
furious. “The swine!” he grated, “I’ll see 
that they measure up for that!” 

“I th-think they mean to kill us also. 
Jacobs said he was going to become a 
millionaire if he had to kill everyone who 
tried to stop him. They’ve gone down to 
put your men out of the way now—so they 
can’t go down to Kuala Bharu and talk.” 

Even as she spoke a shot rang out down 
on the river bank. Shouts, cries, sounded. 

“The bloody murderers!” Gilbert raged. 
“Killing my men off!” Then, with an effort 
he became cool. “They’ll kill us all right, if 
they can! We’ve got to get out of here!” 

“How can we do that?” 

“Come over with your back to me. 
There’s a small knife in my right trousers 
pocket. See if you can get it out.” 
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She wriggled into the awkward position. 
On the fourth attempt she got the small 
knife out. Gilbert turned his back to her, 
caught it in his fingers, and after much 
fumbling, got the blade open. It was easy 
then to saw the cords around her wrists in 
two. She took the knife, cut her feet loose, 
and then freed him. 

There had been one more shot. The cries 
on the river bank stopped. 

“I brought two men with me!” Gilbert 
said tensely. 

Mary Hopkins rubbed her wrists, where 
the cords had pressed deep, and asked: 
“What shall we do?” 

“They took my gun!” 

“You were right,” she told him wretch¬ 
edly. “It’s all my fault. If I had listened 
to you this wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Hush. I would have done the same 
thing you did.” 

“You came—” 

“I had to! I saw my men, told them I had 
important business up-river, and hurried. 
You see, I knew Vega and Jacobs.” 

“They are fiends!” 

“Yes. We can’t let them catch us here!” 

G ILBERT glanced around the room, 
then went to the window. “If we 
go out the front door they’ll prob¬ 
ably see us,” he said. “We’ll have to go 
this way.” 

The window was covered with screen 
wire. With a half dozen kicks Gilbert 
knocked the lower part of the wire loose. 
His shoulder cleared the rest of the frame. 

He looked out. That side of the house 
was away from the coolie line and the smoke 
house. There was no one in sight. Neither 
could it have been seen from the river’s edge. 

Gilbert straddled the sill and dropped 
easily to the ground. Mary Hopkins fol¬ 
lowed. He caught her in his arms, set her 
down. For an instant, despite their haste, 
he held her close. She did not draw away. 
Gilbert kissed her cheek once, fiercely. 
“In case we don’t come through,” he said 
huskily. 

He released her abruptly, went cautiously 
to the front corner of the house and looked 
down toward the landing. What he saw 
sent him back hurriedly. 

“They’re coming back to the house!” he 
burst out. “We’ve got to get away!” 
“Where?” 

The bit of cover the side of the house 


afforded them was all the place offered. If 
they went toward the rear of the clearing 
they would be seen by some of the Tamils. 
If they went out in front, even a few feet 
away from the side of the house they would 
be in sight of Vega and Jacobs. And Jacobs 
carried his rifle. He could stand off and 
shoot them down before they had done a 
score of yards. 

Gilbert looked around desperately. 

“Under the house!” he decided. “That’s 
the only place!” 

The bungalow was raised some two feet 
off the ground. John Hopkins had planted 
vines all around the house. Under the 
house, all was dim and shadowy. 

Gilbert went near the back; parted the 
vines and held them while Mary Hopkins 
crawled through. He followed, and pulled 
the thick vines back in place. 

It was dirty under there. Mary Hopkins 
suppressed a cry as a lizard scuttled across 
her hand. They could hear other small 
noises as the occupants of that space were 
disturbed. 

“Get over near the center and lie flat on 
the ground,” Gilbert whispered. 

She did so. He joined her. They lay 
there motionless. 

They could hear the two men plainly as 
they came up to the bungalow. Vega 
grumbled. 

“It is terrible. Not one, not t’ree—but 
many! More all the time! Me, I would 
rather stay poor. I will not sleep.” 

Jacobs said savagely: “You’ll not live if 
you keep spilling that kind of talk! You’ll 
hang if one of them gets away—and I’ll 
shoot you if you try to block my game! 
You’re in it now—carry through!” 

The feet trod on the steps, across the 
veranda, and then sounded plain on the floor 
overhead. 

They stopped. Jacobs suddenly swore 
loudly. 

“They’re gone! Look at the window! 
They went out that way!” 

His feet pounded across the floor to the 
window. 

Vega’s heavier tread followed. 

“Dios!” the Portuguese wailed. “I knew 
it! Now we will both hang!” 

“Stop it!” Jacobs ordered frantically. 
“They’ve made for the jungle! They can’t 
be far! Let’s get after them! They haven’t 
any guns!” 

He clambered out the window and 
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dropped 'to the ground. Vega followed. 

Gilbert reached out in the gloom, found 
Mary Hopkins’ hand, and pressed it tightly. 
The end had come for them both if Jacobs 
and Vega looked under the house and 
found them. 

The vines were too thick to see out, but 
the voices sounded loud and clear. 

“They couldn’t have got to the river 
bank!” Jacobs snarled. “They went back 
toward the jungle!” 

■“Perhaps they are hiding in the smoke 
house, or with the coolies!” 

“We’ll search them all! Come on—and 
shoot if you see them!” Their steps 
hastened away. 

Gilbert and Mary Hopkins lay tense. At 
last Gilbert emitted a sigh of relief and 
whispered: “We’ll have to get out of here! 
One of the dogs from the coolie line is liable 
to smell us and start barking. If we can get 
to my launch and get it started down river 
we’ll be safe. Do you want to try it?” 

“Anything you think is best!” 

“We’ll do that then! Slip up to the front! 
I’ll look out the back and when they are out 
of sight I’ll give the word. Run down to 
the landing as fast as you can and get in 
my launch! I’ll follow!” 

She crouched behind the vines which 
grew along the front of the veranda. He 
parted the growth at the back and peered 
out. In a few minutes he called softly— 

“Run now! They just went into the 
smoke house!” 

She emerged by the front steps, stood up, 
and ran for the landing. Gilbert scrambled 
after her. 

The rb'er bank hid the boats from the 
smoke house. Mary Hopkins reached Gil¬ 
bert’s launch unobserved. Gilbert raced 
after her. As he passed over the crest of 
the bank the bungalow stopped shielding 
him. Vega, stepping out of the smoke 
house door, saw his shoulders and head 
disappearing in the direction of the landing. 

G ILBERT was unaware that he had 
been seen. But he moved as fast as 
he could nevertheless. As he dashed 
down the bank he took his knife out and 
opened the blade. 

His launch and the plantation launch 
were tied with their bows upstream. The 
plantation launch was at the lower end of 
the landing. 

Gilbert ran to it first, slashed the painter, 


and pushed it adrift. Then he cut his own 
boat loose, stepped in and pushed out. The 
current caught both launches and carried 
them downstream. 

Gilbert cranked his motor. It caught, 
spluttered, and stopped. 

Both launches drifted steadily on. 

Jacobs appeared on the bank, carrying his 
rifle. He ran down to the landing. Vega 
followed, more slowly. 

This time there was no demand to stop. 
Jacobs halted on the landing, aimed, and 
shot. 

The bullet cut through the awning over 
their heads. 

“Lie down in the bottom of the boat!” 
Gilbert ordered Mary Hopkins. 

She did. 

Gilbert worked at the engine furiously. 

Jacobs shot again. The bullet knocked a 
shower of splinters from the rail. One cut 
Gilbert’s cheek. He paid no attention to 
it. Cranked at the motor desperately. 

The launch was drifting farther away 
every second. 

Jacobs aimed a long time for the third 
shot. It barked out. Gilbert had been 
crouching over the motor. The bullet 
struck his right arm below the elbow and 
broke the bone. He staggered, groaned, and 
clutched his useless arm. 

Mary Hopkins got to her feet when she 
saw him stagger. 

Before she could do anything Jacobs fired 
the fourth time. The bullet creased Gil¬ 
bert’s scalp. He toppled forward over the 
motor. 

Jacobs gave a yell of triumph and 
shouted to Vega. 

Mary Hopkins was not crying—but her 
heart was breaking. She tried to get Gil¬ 
bert off the motor. He was heavy; she 
could hardly move him. 

Vega and Jacobs had dashed on shore. 
Below the landing several small native 
dugouts were drawn up half out of the 
water. Vega scrambled into the bow of one. 
Jacobs pushed out and leaped into the stern. 

There were two curved paddles in the 
boat. Each took one and began to paddle 
madly toward the launch. 

Mary Hopkins finally got the limp form of 
Gilbert back off the motor. The effort left 
her breathless. Gasping, she seized the 
crank and turned. 

The dugout pushed swiftly through the 
water toward the drifting launch. 
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Mary Hopkins uttered a wild silent 
prayer. She spun the crank as best she 
could. 

The dugout was not more than a score of 
feet away. 

The motor spit, backfired, began to hum 
steadily. The propeller lashed the water. 
The launch hesitated, began to move 
through the water. Mary Hopkins rushed 
up forward to the small steering wheel. 

Jacobs cursed wildly at Vega. They 
redoubled their efforts. The dugout ap¬ 
proached rapidly. 

The launch gathered headway, swept out 
toward the middle of the river. The dugout 
held even. Then began to fall behind. 

Jacobs suddenly dropped his paddle, 
seized his rifle, sprang to his feet and aimed 
at the girl. 

His move rocked the craft. 

Vega felt it. He looked over his shoulder. 
Saw Jacobs about to shoot. He threw his 
heavy bulk sideways out of range. The 
tricky little craft rolled clear over. The 
shot from the rifle went wild as the two men 
fell into the water. 

Mary Hopkins looked around when the 
rifle went off. She saw what had happened. 
Saw Vega come up and flounder wildly. 
Saw Jacobs trying to swim clumsily to the 
dugout, which had drifted away. 

It was plain that Vega could not swim, 
and Jacobs very little. They both would 
probably drown. She watched them tensely. 
Then, hardly knowing what she did, 
save that two humans could not drown be¬ 
fore her eyes, she brought the launch 
around in a sharp circle and headed it back 
toward the struggling pair. 

Vega gave a wild cry. His arms went up. 
His body was suddenly dragged under. 

Jacobs heard the cry. Lashed the water 
frantically in an effort to get to the over¬ 
turned dugout. 

The launch bore down on him swiftly. 

He screamed shrilly. A second scream 
was smothered as the dark water closed 
over his head. There was a swirl. A great 


scaly tail broke the surface of the water and 
disappeared. 

The launch plowed over the spot. 

Once more the river flowed serenely and 
there was but two launches and an over¬ 
turned dugout on its surface. 

M ARY HOPKINS got the motor 
shut off. And then the tears 
came. She couldn’t stop them, 
didn’t try as she knelt by Gilbert’s limp 
form. His broken arm was covered with 
blood. His head had two wounds and the 
thick red fluid had streaked down over his 
forehead. But his heart was still beating. 

That went a long way toward stopping 
the wracking sobs. She managed to slip his 
belt off and make a tourniquet above the 
elbow with it. 

She was holding it with one hand, and 
wiping the blood from his forehead with her 
handkerchief, when he came out of the 
blackness into which the grazing bullet had 
sent him. 

He struggled up and sat on the seat by 
her, wincing as the pain shot through his 
broken arm. 

“What happened?” he asked weakly. 

She told him. 

“The crocodiles got them,” he said 
slowly. “Then they can’t threaten you any 
more—thank God.” 

He was on her right, and he put his good 
left arm about her and drew her close. 

The launch drifted on. 

They were almost down to the bend be¬ 
fore either noticed. 

“We’ll have to get the motor started, pick 
the other launch up and get back to the 
plantation,” he said a trifle sheepishly. 

“Yes—your arm,” she agreed, suddenly 
remembering. 

Gilbert winced as the pain darted through 
it. Then he tightened the arm that was 
about her. 

“Yes, my arm,” he agreed cheerfully. 

She snuggled closer. 

The launch drifted on. 


“Ho, Sally Brown’s a bright mulatto, 
Way, hay. Roll and go! 

Ho, she drinks rum and chews tobacco: 
Spend my money on Sally Brown.” 


A New Sea Story 

By CAPTAIN DINGLE 
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F LYING fish glittered about the bows 
of the Leda, homeward bound from 
Hobart Town. Little clouds like tufts 
of wool mottled the blue overhead. 
Tiny white wavelets speckled the deep blue 
of the sea. White wavelets, and little gold¬ 
en streamers of weed, and the silver shafts 
of the flying fish. In the west a faint film 
against the horizon faded with the passing 
of a liner. In the east, a slanting gleam of 
sail seemed to hang suspended, so motion¬ 
less was it. Midway, a barnacled old bull 
whale lazily rolled, every now and then 
slapping the water with the broad flukes of 
his tail. The report of it echoed and re¬ 
echoed from horizon to horizon. 

The ship wore her thinnest, most thread¬ 
bare dress: the old, light weather sails of 
the tropics. Bleached white they were, by 
years of use; they held the sunlight glori¬ 
ously, all gold and mauve in the soft swell¬ 
ing of their curves; the gentle breeze filled 
them with whisperings; the ship was a soft 
narmony of color and sound, slipping 
through the azure seas with the gentlest of 
ripples at the bow, the softest of gurgles 
at the run, where the divided waters met 
again after her passage. 

For all the softness of the breeze the 


Leda sailed fast. She was that sort of ship. 
Men liked to sail in the Leda. She had 
many a fine passage to her credit; since she 
was built to try to stem the encroachments 
of steam, she had splendidly justified her 
builder’s boast that it would be many a 
year before the Leda was forced from the 
freight runs by steamers. More than once 
she had beaten a steamer across. Her origi¬ 
nal owner, old Cappy Gurney, maintained 
to the end of his life that she would pay 
a profit as long as she was sailed as he 
sailed her. And his twin sons, Bob and 
Joe, were the lads to make good on that. 
While he lived and commanded his ship, 
the sons learned their craft with him. They 
got their certificates: masters both before 
twenty; and sailed as mate and second 
mate under him, knowing that when the 
old sea warrior was weary of the sea the 
ship would be theirs to command. 

It was a queer arrangement right along. 
So that no jealousy might creep into the 
intimate relationship of the twin brothers, 
old Cappy made them alternate in the 
senior position voyage by voyage. It was 
queer after the old fellow died. He died 
peacefully at sea in a Cape Horn gale; was 
buried off the Ramirez in a blizzard with a 
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gentle smile frozen on his face. But that 
was as he preferred to go. Bob and Joe 
launched him in his canvas shroud without 
a qualm other than the natural one of filial 
bereavement. And by that time, so used 
to the alternating arrangement had they be¬ 
come, they saw nothing queer in the last 
wish he had expressed in the simple will 
they found in his navigation tables. It 
was queer, just the same. 

The Leda was theirs, to own and sail 
in common. If one died, the survivor in¬ 
herited the share of the deceased brother. 
That was all right. And it seemed quite all 
right that they continue to alternate in 
command, voyage by voyage, as they had 
alternated the position of chief mate be¬ 
fore. Nothing had ever entered their 
healthy young lives to cause the slightest 
irritation between them. Nor did it seem 
likely anything would. Still, a man who 
sails master one voyage, and mate the next, 
master and mate, voyage after voyage, in 
a ship of which he is half owner, needs 
to be a remarkable character to survive 
and retain his equable balance. 

Bob and Joe were remarkable charac¬ 
ters. Bob was skipper and Joe mate on 
this fair passage when, at starting, the fly¬ 


ing fish, the breeze and the blue sea sported 
in a golden splendor and the ship sailed 
fast without a tremor. Bob and his twin 
were as unlike as daylight and dark, phys¬ 
ically. Bob was dark, debonair. Joe 
had developed a sturdier body than his 
brother; was a decided blond, and to any¬ 
body not knowing him seemed unfriendly, 
grim. Yet men liked Joe best. His sailors 
believed he was the Old Man come back 
again. Men got along with Bob, too, for 
Bob was a fine seaman. But Bob Gurney 
was rather of the sort to attract women, al¬ 
though women had never before bothered 
him to the extent of making him less broth¬ 
erly or less of a sailorman. It was as nat¬ 
ural as day following night for them to 
succeed one another as master of the Leda; 
as natural as night following day for one 
to succeed the other as mate, and no more 
jarring. 

J OE GURNEY’S face was grimmer than 
usual as he superintended the shifting 
of a split mainsail. The sails were 
old. But the tropics are fine for old sails. 
The canvas is lighter; more susceptible to 
the gentler breezes. An air that would not 
stir the heavier canvas bent for the Horn 
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could fill to soft rotundities the threadbare 
old stuff and send the ship along like a 
ghost. The big mainsail was made up in 
stops, all ready to be hoisted. Men waited 
on the footropes of the mainyard, while 
the bosun hitched the gantline. And along 
from the poop floated the voice of skipper 
Bob. 

“Start a song as you send it up, m’ lads.” 

Unthinking, eager to please, a young or¬ 
dinary seaman piped up lustily: 

“Way-hay, up she rises! Way-hay, up she rises! 
Hooraw, up she rises, early in the morning!” 

“Stow that!” ordered Chief Mate Joe 
angrily. He was able to supervise the job 
without help from aft. The youngster 
stopped singing, and hauled with the rest 
of the men, silently, grinning a bit. 

“What’s wrong, there?” Bob called out. 
“Carry on singing. Miss Jean wants to 
hear a chantey.” 

“There’s nothing here to call for a chan¬ 
tey,” Joe shouted back, and bade his men 
get a move on. 

The sail was bent and set in silence. But 
the little passage of arms showed how the 
wind blew. 

Standing beside Bob on the poop was a 
girl; a very pretty, sunny, pleasant girl: 
and Captain Bob Gurney had laid himself 
out to gratify her every whim. It was 
the first time he had ever been interested 
in a girl to any extent. When an old friend 
of their father’s had asked them to give 
his niece Jean a passage, the brothers had 
considered before agreeing. Perhaps had 
Joe been master that voyage Jean Shane 
might have gone home by steamer. But 
the old friend said the girl needed a long 
sea voyage without the routine of liner 
life; Bob caught one glimpse of Jean at 
a moment when she looked past him at 
the glorious fabric of the old clipper, and 
swung his weight on her side in the ensuing 
discussion with Joe. He was certain that 
the light dancing in her eyes had been lit 
by him. 

But it was to Joe she first went after 
settling down on board, full of vivacious 
curiosity to know all about sailing ships 
and how to sail them. For two days all 
seemed to go well. Bob sparkled, shone 
at his best. Joe, the mate, was too good 
a sailor to let a girl’s, presence in the ship 
make him forget his position. He kept 
aloof, answering the girl’s bubbling ques¬ 


tions civilly but with brevity. Only when 
Bob began to dress up, to put on an air 
of gallantry, to unblushingly set out to 
make a hit with Miss Jean Shane, did 
Joe begin to resent the disagreeable change 
that had abruptly come into the tranquil 
policy of their joint command. 

Bob Gurney developed a wonderful lik¬ 
ing for the big tropic moon, the dazzling 
tropic stars. Jean liked them, too. Ro¬ 
mance to her was, at present, more a mat¬ 
ter of such externals than anything of a 
personal nature. She would stand or sit 
with Bob for hours, bathed in moonlight, 
following avidly as he pointed out the con¬ 
stellations. And as day followed day, and 
the ship sped on homeward with fresh, fair 
winds and smooth, kindly seas; and night 
followed night with its stars and its broad 
waxing moon, those little studies in 
astronomy took on a comfortably intimate 
aspect which made Bob Gurney preen him¬ 
self like a pouter pigeon. He began to 
raise a smart mustache. He allowed Jean 
to steer the ship, for the Leda was as sea 
kindly as a small yacht in the ladies’ 
weather that persisted. 

Sometimes it was in Joe’s watch that she 
wanted to steer. Joe stood behind her as 
she handled the big wheel, looking so small 
and dainty as she reached up for the top 
spoke; he watched over her like an old 
quartermaster watching a green hand; he 
made suggestions, not often, for Jean was 
an apt pupil; but when necessary, in terse, 
officerlike terms. The girl tried at first 
to stir him into something like human life 
with her merry spirit, but she gave that 
up. Leaving the wheel, she gave the course 
to the relief in tones as terse as Joe’s, mak¬ 
ing a mock salute with great gravity. And 
Joe sometimes gazed after her with smol¬ 
dering fires in his eyes which were not fires 
of anger. 

I T WAS when the winds began to blow 
with stouter gusts that the Leda showed 
her quality. Old sails gave place to 
heavy new canvas; running gear that had 
been good enough for the milder breezes 
was replaced with new yellow manila that 
shone like gold against the black of the 
rigging. There was a croon in the wires 
and a roar in the seas; spray on the air, 
and a taste of salt on the lips of hardy 
folks who faced it. Jean Shane faced it, 
bright-eyed and eager, watching the sailors 
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at their dizzy work, high on the reeling 
spars, listening with rapt ears and moving 
lips to the time-mellowed chanteys that 
helped the work. As yet no other change 
had come into the weather than just a hard¬ 
ening of the breeze. The sun still shone 
in a blue sky; birds took the place of the 
flying fish, truly, and perhaps the blue 
was a bit steely; but there was no storm 
imminent, and the Leda spun the knots 
astern of her like a racer. 

“Ho, Sally Brown’s a bright mulatto. 

Way-hay, Roll and go! 

Ho, she drinks rum and chews tobacco: 

Spend my money on Sally Brown.” 

Four men briskly pumped the trifling 
leakage of twenty-four hours at the mid¬ 
ship pump. Other men aloft bent the last 
of the stout sails to the main upper top¬ 
gallant yard. By the time they were fin¬ 
ished the pumps would suck, and the pump¬ 
ers be ready to man the halliards to hoist 
the yard. 

“Oh, Sally Brown I long to see you: 

Way-hay, Roll and go: 

I tell you true I’ll not deceive you; 

Spend my money on Sally Brown.” 

Far out on the lee beam a feather of 
smoke seemed to hang in the blue of the 
sky like a curl. It had been there all day. 
The day before it was ahead. 

“When will the sailors sing again?” Jean 
wanted to know as Captain Bob joined 
her. He turned from scanning that dis¬ 
tant smoke through the glasses. 

“They’ll chantey that t’gallant yard 
aloft, then you’ll see that smoke slip away 
astern,” he smiled proudly. “That’s the 
steamer that sailed same day as we did, 
Jean. She passed us by in the light winds, 
but—watch our old lady go now!” 

Bob strutted. He was proud. There 
was Joe overlooking the work; solid, grim, 
perhaps as proud, but incapable of strut¬ 
ting. 

“Is Joe shy?” Jean asked with a laugh. 
She had caught the eye of Joe, and Joe 
scowled, turning away with a gruff com¬ 
mand to the men. 

“Shy?” echoed Bob. “Sore, I should 
say! Never mind him. There they go! 
They’re going to hoist away.” 

Men tailed on to the halliards and the 
chanteyman started. Jean could no longer 
bother with Joe and his scowl. To her, 


a chantey was breath of the sea. She 
missed none of them that were sung in 
waking hours. She knew some of the 
choruses already. 

“As I was a-walking down Ratcliffe Highway, 

To my Way-hay-hay Ho! 

A saucy flash packet I chanced to espie; 

’T was a long time ago! 

I tipped her my towrope and took her in tow; 
To my Way-hay-hay Ho! 

And yardarm to yardarm away we did go; 

’T was a long time ago!” 

“Darned if you can’t sing as well as 
my sailors,” chuckled Bob, laying a hand 
on Jean’s shoulders. She had scarcely 
known she was joining in. “Next time we 
have any hoisting on the mizzen you ought 
to be chanteyman. How about it?” 

The girl laughed not quite happily. Cap¬ 
tain Bob had developed a habit of putting 
his hands on her lately, and she was not 
sure she liked that. Not that Bob Gurney 
was offensive; he was all right; later on, 
perhaps, she might not have felt it worth 
while to object. She had quit taking 
astronomy lessons on account of it, though. 
When Joe returned to resume his watch on 
the poop, the work being finished and the 
ship now foaming under full sail, she moved 
across to walk beside him, heedless of the 
frank displeasure on the skipper’s face. 

“Do you think we can pass that steamer 
now?” she smiled up at Joe. He tried to 
seem detached; but a tiny deepening of 
the rich color of his cheek betrayed him. 
He did like the girl to come to him for 
her information. 

“If we can’t, Miss Jean, I’ll sell my 
share soon as we get home,” he said. It 
was a pleasant theme for Joe. The old 
Leda to him was a sea queen, perfection, 
unbeatable. He glanced at the steamer’s 
smoke, stepped to the binnacle for a bear¬ 
ing of it, and showed her how to deter¬ 
mine how fast the steamer was being 
beaten by watching the bearing change. 

And it did change. When Joe left the 
deck to the second mate at supper time 
the feather of smoke was well over the lee 
quarter. Jean watched him pass her door, 
and felt glad that he could look so cheer¬ 
ful. Joe’s door was heard to open after 
he shut it; and the saloon seemed to be 
filled with angry voices. Jean put her 
head out, scarcely believing. But there 
could be no doubt. Above the creaking of 
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woodwork, the tinkle of glass; running 
through all the hum of racing seas outside 
the ship’s skin, and the stress of the lean¬ 
ing hull was the sound of wordy quarreling. 
The old steward, relic of Old Cappy Gur¬ 
ney’s best days, stood in his pantry door¬ 
way staring across at Joe’s door; and, see¬ 
ing the girl, glowered at her in a fashion 
which plainly said he blamed her for the 
brothers’ first quarrel. 

At the table, a few minutes later, Bob 
laid himself out to entertain Jean. He was 
debonair, sparkling. Joe sat silent and 
gloomy, eating as much as ever, but looking 
in front of him unless spoken to, when he 
answered gruffly with the briefest of 
glances. It was clear that Captain Bob 
was doing nothing to calm the troubled 
waters. Jean sat in uneasy apprehension, 
always expecting an outburst. But Joe fin¬ 
ished his supper, waited for her to rise, 
then went to his room. Bob took her on 
deck to look for the steamer again. 

B UT it was grim, shy Joe to whom 
Jean went when she was lonely; Bob 
was too much given to sentiment, 
or to outward show of it. He would an¬ 
swer her eager questions about ships and 
the sea, but always with a hint that there 
were more interesting topics. Joe never 
sheered wide of the course of conversation. 
His deep, somber eyes glowed as he told 
her little bits of old sea lore. There was 
no more interesting topic to Jean: nor to 
Joe. 

“If somebody aboard a ship forgot to 
pay his laundry bill before sailing, that 
ship meets bad luck," said Joe with a quiet 
grin one early morning. 

“Oh, is that why the steamer passed us 
after all?” she laughed. The steamer had 
gone out ahead the day after the Leda 
first passed her, the wind falling light. Joe 
laughed too as he answered her. 

“Put two and two together, Miss Jean.” 
He glanced toward the galley, where the 
doctor was sharpening a long knife, and 
at the pigsty in the longboat. “But that’ll 
be changed after the pig’s killed.” 

“Oh, now you’re fooling me! ” cried Jean, 
looking straight into his eyes. Joe colored 
a bit; but he warmed to that look. 

“Wait and see,” he said. “Kill a pig 
with his head to the nor’west, and if it 
don’t bring a fine breeze—you’d better run 
down below if you don’t like to see,it. Hope 


you won’t refuse to eat a bit o’ fresh pork 
for dinner.” 

Perhaps the pig’s squeal did it. What¬ 
ever the cause, the wind came fair and 
bustling before the first joint of pork was 
on the table. Jean jested with Joe about 
it over the meal. She did not refuse roasted 
fresh pork either. But Brother Bob was 
unpleasantly sarcastic concerning chief 
mates whose heads were full of nonsense, 
and who filled other people’s heads with 
the same. 

“I don’t care, I like to hear those old 
stories,” Jean said, decidedly. “You only 
tell me about stars and moons and stuff I 
can read in books. I want to hear all about 
things that are passing from the sea with 
the clipper ship. Joe tells me lots of things 
that are priceless.” 

It was unfortunate. The brothers had 
another wordy set-to after dinner; and it 
was bitter. The old steward shook his 
grizzled head sorrowfully as Joe’s door 
slammed and the skipper stamped up the 
stairs determined to look all over the ship 
for something to hang a reprimand on. He 
had told Joe he neglected his duty to fill 
a girl’s head with nonsense. Joe had 
slowly retorted to that: 

“Not as mate to master, Robert, but as 
partner to partner, you’re a durned liar. I 
neglect nothing o’ my duty.” 

And Bob, in his swifter, more glitter¬ 
ing way had snapped: 

“Not as master to mate, Joseph, nor as 
partner to partner, but as one man to an¬ 
other, I’ll hammer seven-bells out o’ you 
if I catch you talking to Jean in your 
watch on deck again! ” 

It was big, stolid Joe’s contemptuous 
snort that sent Bob up seeking trouble. 
The steward started up the stairway after 
him. He knew the twins from babyhood, 
through boyhood, to manhood; knew their 
little faults and their many virtues; had 
made them their first toy ships out of soap, 
with macaroni spars and sails made of the 
silver paper from raisin boxes. They had 
eaten the raisin crew he shipped, informing 
him in all childish seriousness that a big 
whale had swallowed the sailors. Surely 
such an old servant might speak a word 
or two to one of those boys grown into 
a very angry man. 

Yet the steward paused. Captain Bob 
was very angry. He could be heard at 
that moment, above the rising song of the 
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strong wind, berating the second mate for 
something or other about the ship’s trim. 
The ship lurched heavily, clattering the 
dishes in the pantry, and a sharp scatter¬ 
ing spray rattled against the skylight and 
companionway. The steward ran to take 
care of his gear. That was enough for him 
to attend to. Let navigators take care of 
their own business. 

The second mate came below at eight- 
bells, irritable and restive. The skipper 
remained on deck, still watching for a 
chance to trip up Joe. But Joe ignored 
him, attending to his job as mate, seeing 
to it that the ship lost no advantage given 
by the increasing gale. As evening came 
on the Leda was plunging through steep 
seas under leaning spars and cracking can¬ 
vas, her maindeck roaring with broken 
water from time to time. Still Joe kept 
the royals on her. He knew the old clip¬ 
per; what she could do; how much she 
could stand; and he thrilled to the leap 
of her. 

Jean appeared, bright-eyed and buoyant, 
wrapped against cold and eager to enjoy 
the tremendous spectacle of a lofty ship 
full-sailed in a quartering gale. She made 
a funny little stumbling run over to Joe, 
laughing joyously as he caught her at the 
rail. 

“Have we caught up with the steamer 
yet?” she cried. The gale whipped her 
scarf across her eyes and Joe had to hold 
her until she could see to stand alone. 
He felt very big and protective then. She 
panted from her unexpected run, too. 

“What did I tell you?” shouted Bob, 
striding across the poop. His face was 
dark with passion. “Get the royals off be¬ 
fore you lose me some spars! Miss Jean, 
you must not speak to the officer of the 
watch. Here, I’ll help you to the weather 
screen.” 

“I don’t need help,” Jean cried, and 
made another tottery little run to the shel¬ 
ter of the canvas dodger to prove it. Bob 
bit his lip. His growing black mustache 
bristled. And as if conspiring to flout him 
before her Joe retorted to his outburst: 

“Our agreement says, neither one inter¬ 
feres with the other in matters o’ watch 
keeping or sail carrying. She can carry the 
royals, easy.” 

Bob turned pale with fury. He made 
a step as if to attack Joe, thought better 
of it, and rushed to the mizzen royal hal¬ 


liards, flirtging down the coil and starting 
to cast off the turns from the pin, bawling 
out to the watch huddled in the lee of the 
galley. 

“Let-go fore and main royals and furl 

’em!” 

“Keep all fast!” roared Joe, and plunged 
headlong across to where Bob was about 
to snatch the last turn free. The two men 
were mixed in a tangle of rope and striv¬ 
ing bodies; Jean looked on, half puzzled, 
half afraid. The man at the wheel grin¬ 
ned. The watch stood gaping. The stew¬ 
ard, his gear secure, raryjp in time to see 
the brothers struggling together, and the 
girl looking on wide-eyed. 

The mizzen royal flapped. Bob had 
started the halliards, and the yard jerked 
down a foot, slackening the sail and mak¬ 
ing the lofty, slender spar whip and quiver. 
Bob cursed. Joe strove in grim silence. 
All he wanted to do was to stop the yard 
coming down farther. Then the rope 
surged, slipped from the pin, and the coils 
leaped upward. What exactly happened 
was doubtful; but Bob’s feet suddenly flew 
up, his head flew down, and in thirty sec¬ 
onds he lay on the deck stunned and to all 
appearance dead. Jean and the old stew¬ 
ard bumped together at his side. 

“A crool blow, it wos! I ’eard ’is ’ead 
come wop on the blessed ’ard deck!” the 
steward declared, raising Bob’s head and 
finding the small hand of the girl already 
there. 

T HEY carried Bob to his room, and 
Joe set the mizzen royal again be¬ 
fore going down to see him. Jean 
was there. She gave Joe a look of dark 
reproach as he entered. The steward’s ex¬ 
pression plainly told that something seri¬ 
ous was the matter. 

“I think it’s concussion,” Jean whispered. 
“Why did you do it? He’s very likely 
going to die.” 

“I? I didn’t do anything,” Joe stam¬ 
mered, looking on like a great boy caught 
in a childish fault. The girl only shook 
her head, devoting her attention to Bob, 
who lay there like a corpse, pallid and 
still. 

There was wind enough that night. Joe 
remained on deck long after he was re¬ 
lieved, seeming dazed. He carried sail like 
a madman. The foretopgallant split in the 
middle watch; the royal and the spars were 
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almost gone before the men could get aloft 
to secure them. 

“Bend a new t’gallants’l and set it. Set 
the royal again,” said Joe. And men bat¬ 
tled up there in the howling blackness, 
cursing the mate who had gone mad, so 
they believed. Joe went to Bob’s room 
again in the early dawn, and found Jean 
still there, looking wan and weary, but still 
able to show him unmistakably that she 
thought him guilty. 

“Bob’ll die unless you get him into 
skilled hands quickly,” she said. “He’s 
rigid. Paralyse«|r,V He hasn't moved a 
muscle since he was brought in.” 

The saloon hummed with the roar of 
the seas. On the main deck men sought 
what shelter they might against the lean 
gray combers that crashed aboard in the 
waist. The carpenter hammered wedges 
into the storm doors of the saloon; and in 
the reeling interior the motion grew ter¬ 
rific. Every crash of sea was echoed by 
some smaller crash of rolling or falling gear. 
And the pale daylight held only promise 
of more wind. Joe stood gazing down at 
his brother with somber eyes. Jean 
watched him secretly. She could not pre¬ 
tend to understand every phase of this 
big, grim, shy man. But she saw his fur¬ 
rowed brow, and his moving lips. She 
knew the situation existing between the 
twins; and from all the old steward had 
told her she gathered that never before 
this voyage had they ever quarreled seri¬ 
ously. 

“Couldn’t you put him on a steamer?” 
she asked. “He’ll surely die if he doesn’t 
have attention. I saw a case like it once 
before.” 

“I’ll get him under care as quick as I 
can,” muttered Joe, and went on deck 
again to drive the old Leda as she had 
rarely been driven. Through a day of 
rising squalls, each leaving the gale a bit 
harder than it was before, the ship stormed 
forward. She was a driving, drenched, 
staggering thing, her decks awash so that 
the galley could not be opened, her bows 
hidden in a cloud of flying sprays, roaring 
like thunder in the overturn of the lee 
wave. Fourteen knots she was logging. 
Except for the flying jib and gaff topsail she 
carried everything she could set; men shiv¬ 
ered at sight of her straining upper spars; 
two men fought with her kicking helm, 
sweating though wet to the skin with water 


growing more bitterly cold hourly; Joe 
Gurney stood braced against the poop rail, 
scowling darkly, his powerful hands white 
at the knuckles from the desperation of his 
grip on the teak. The man was like a 
rugged effigy in granite rather than a hu¬ 
man being, so fixedly stony was his gaze, 
so rigidly unbending his attitude. He 
never left the deck all day; the steward 
brought him food where he stood. 

In late afternoon the steamer they had 
so often sighted was seen again ahead. 
A good, honest old ten knotter she was. 
And black greasy smoke belched from her 
stack. The sea was churned yeastly under 
her stern. She squattered and wallowed 
and rolled. Still the Leda foamed up to 
her. In two hours she was near enough to 
speak with flags. Joe gave her but a 
glance. 

“Signal to ask her if there’s a doctor 
aboard,” he told the second mate, and 
turned to give all his attention to his own 
ship. Jean had come up on hearing of 
the steamer’s nearness, and she looked in¬ 
dignant at what she considered his indiffer¬ 
ence. Joe never looked at her. A jib ex¬ 
ploded in the driving spray mists forward, 
and the flogging of it shook the foremast. 
Men were out there muzzling the fragments 
almost before Joe could utter the order. 

“Save the sail!” he roared. “Bend a 
new one and set it. Get a move on!” 

The second mate and a seaman hoisted 
the signal. The steamer had no doctor. 
She had no wireless. She was just a small 
freight tramp without much of anything 
except shame at being overhauled by a 
windjammer. 

“But you’ll put Bob aboard, surely?” 
Jean stammered. “We’re beating the 
steamer now, but she will beat us in the 
end.” 

Joe looked at the turmoil of sea running 
between the vessels. 

“Can’t shift him in this sea. And I can 
beat that steamer. Go below and rest. 
A lot’ll depend on you.” 

When darkness fell, the sailing ship had 
passed the steamer. Joe himself watched 
the log hove. Fifteen knots she was mak¬ 
ing. But men grumbled. One timorous 
soul would have let-go the royal halliards, 
thinking that Joe was going off watch. But 
Joe told that man something. No halliards 
were started. Joe himself lay down in the 
chartroom for two hours; then was out 
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again. And the steamer’s lights were 
astern. The wind blew tremendously. A 
sea lopped over the rail and picked up the 
Ibngboat, taking it back to the sea in a 
bundle of staves, straws, and squealing 
pigs. 

And Bob Gurney lay like a corpse. His 
lips were blue. He had no more semblance 
of life than the figurehead at the clipper’s 
stem. Only a mirror held to his lips told 
of lingering life. Joe went to look at him 
for just a moment on waking again, and 
Jean watched the grim face bent upon the 
stiff figure in the bed. Bob’s skin was like 
plaster. His small, black, growing mus¬ 
tache looked pitiful. There was nothing on 
Joe’s face to betray his innermost feelings. 
Grim, salt puckered, tight lipped, he gazed 
at his twin for the space of a long breath, 
then made room for the girl who waited 
with aromatic salts and hot water cloths 
to renew her efforts to arouse Bob. At the 
door Joe half turned for a brief instant. 
He glanced at Jean’s small figure, bent low 
over Bob, he could see her dainty hands 
fluttering; her fine profile was like a cameo 
of pain. Joe closed the door and went on 
deck, his lips a bit tighter, his face a bit 
more grim. 

I N THE chartroom he examined the old 
reading with the regular entries in the 
mercurial barometer, comparing the 
log. He read and set the aneroid, not that 
he depended on any such newfangled gad¬ 
get, but that he might miss no aid in his 
weather readings. That night, at the dark¬ 
est hour, the mizzen topgallant mast went, 
and with it t’gallants’l and royal, with their 
staysails, and the braces of the upper yards 
of the main. 

Joe drove both watches to the verge of 
mutiny. Not merely to secure the wreck¬ 
age did he drive them, himself doing the 
work of two men; but a jury spar must 
be fitted and sent aloft, yards crossed 
again, and every stitch of lost canvas re¬ 
placed before one man dare take breath. 
Through the night the ship battled her 
stormy way. At dawn the men were given 
grog; and the weary sea warriors flung 
themselves down to snatch a few winks 
of sleep before something else was carried 
away by the driving of the sleepless mad¬ 
man in command. Once more, at dawn, 
Joe entered Bob’s room. Jean slept on the 
settee, but arose as he entered. 


“He hasn’t moved,” she whispered. Joe 
almost smiled. And she wondered. He 
nodded and returned to the deck. 

As if to mock him, the wind abruptly 
fell away to a mild breeze with the sun¬ 
rise. By noon the ship made a bare four 
knots and by evening the steamer flaunted 
her greasy smoke once more on the stern¬ 
ward sky. The steward brought coffee and 
biscuit up to Joe; saw the smoke; in five 
minutes Jean appeared, heavy-eyed, droop¬ 
ing with weariness, looking at the smoke. 
Joe stood at the chart table, his somber 
eyes fastened upon the barometer as he 
gulped scalding coffee. Amidships, now the 
decks were free of water, a gang of men 
ground around the pump wheel. 

“Oh, farmer Brown I love your daughter, 

Way-hay, Roll, and go: 

For her I’d. cross the stormy water, 

Spend my money on Sally Brown 1” 

Jean touched Joe’s arm, a little bit tim¬ 
idly; but there was something like resolu¬ 
tion in her small, delicate face. 

“Joe, you’ll send Bob to that steamer 
now the wind’s fallen, won’t you?” . 

Joe crunched on a flinty pantile, gulping 
noisily a mouthful of softening coffee. He 
did not look at her, but Jean could see the 
furrows deepen between his eyes. The 
steamer came up swiftly, traveling nearly 
three fathoms to the Lecta’s one. And there 
was a red glow in the sky. There seemed 
to be every sign of fine weather. Perhaps 
some of the red was coppery; maybe the 
lower clouds had the tufted, greasy form 
which in greater degree would presage hard 
winds and stormy weather. But it would 
need an expert and solicitous eye, a close 
study of the mercury during the forego¬ 
ing twenty-four hours to see anything but 
fine weather in that twilight sky. 

“How much do you care?” he demanded 
hoarsely. Hard biscuit and weariness had 
much to do with the hoarseness, truly; but 
to Jean it was eloquent of something else. 
She had not missed any of Joe’s somber 
looks. Perhaps when she first stepped 
aboard the Leda she had never given seri¬ 
ous thought to the ways of men with a 
maid. Jean was full woman, and pos¬ 
sessed feminine allure in a delicious degree. 
Perhaps she knew it, perhaps not. But 
she could never remain ignorant of the fact 
that the twins had quarreled because of 
her presence there. The old steward took 
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care she knew that. And it was the old 
steward who told her that ship and com¬ 
mand went to whichever brother survived 
the other. Joe’s sudden question raised all 
sorts of dark suspicions in her mind. It 
would be so easy to let Bob die. Just keep¬ 
ing him aboard the Leda would do it. 

“How much do you care, Jean?” he 
asked again. 

“Why,” she said, embarrassed, “I care 
the same as any decent person cares when 
a friend is suffering. I’m not sure that 
Bob will ever recover consciousness, but he 
might have a chance if you do your part, 
Joe.” 

“Go down and do the best you can for 
him,” Joe answered shortly, and left her 
there in the chartroom staring after him 
dubiously. 

The steamer passed. By midnight the 
Leda rolled dizzily on a steep swell, her 
sails slapping hollowly. There was just air 
enough to move her; and Joe altered course, 
heading her away toward a blacker line 
in the dark horizon. 

Rain came, and Joe almost smiled. Then 
calm; and squall after squall of rain. But 
as yet only sickening spells of rolling calm 
between. In the saloon Jean and the old 
steward talked in murmurs, of Joe, of Bob, 
of the chances. Jean was unhappy. She 
half muttered her thoughts aloud. 

“Don’t you think nothin’ like that!” the 
old steward cried. “Joe ain’t that sort of 
a swab. Maybe we don’t understand wot’s 
in his mind, but never you believe he’s 
goin’ to do Bob dirt. No ma’am!” 

Jean looked glad, rather surprisingly. 
She had done all her limited nursing knowl¬ 
edge suggested, and Bob lay without a 
tremor. She was beginning to be fright¬ 
ened. The only dead man she had ever 
seen before had looked dead. There lay 
Bob Gurney, not so much like a dead 
man as a plaster figure miraculously im¬ 
bued with power to breathe faintly. Then 
the old steward’s chatter had not been re¬ 
assuring until she herself uttered half 
formed suspicions. The ship rolled, too. 
The rain squalls slashed against the sky¬ 
lights, drummed on the deck overhead, 
hissed in the sea all around. It was dark¬ 
est night. She was weary to death. Al¬ 
together Jean was in receptive mood for 
gloomy fears. The old steward’s surpris¬ 
ing championship of Joe revived her. She 
drank tea which he gave her and lay down 


once more in Bob’s room, trying to clear 
her mind of unpleasant things. 

But through her sleep ran the certainty 
that the Leda was rolling on a glassy 
swell, while the steamer that might have 
saved Bob, ploughed on far ahead. She 
was awakened by being hurled from the 
couch to the floor, to find the ship heeling 
giddily, and to hear uproar overhead with 
Joe’s powerful voice dominating all. She 
put on a coat as soon as she found her 
feet and clambered up the companionway 
to the deck. An awful grandeur enveloped 
her there. 

J OE stood at the helm himself. The 
skies were sooty black, great seas had 
arisen magically, they roared high 
above the rails as the ship was hurled on¬ 
ward. On mastheads and yardarms blazed 
blue corposants, wavering, running along 
the spars to the ends. All hands clustered 
either on the poop or the ladders leading 
to it. Even the doctor was there; and 
when a ship’s cook emerges of his own free 
will at midnight to face the elements, those 
elements must be uncommonly forceful. 

Jean clung to the handrail against the 
companion-house. Joe stood like a rock, 
holding the wheel in a coldly steady grip, 
his eyes aloft, striving to penetrate the 
murky blackness so vividly emphasized by 
the flickering glow of the corposants. Out 
of the night a fiercer squall shrieked. The 
ship heeled. Untold tons of sea poured 
over the lee rail, and one of the poop lad¬ 
ders unshipped and spilled its occupants 
helter-skelter into the chaos of the waist. 

“He’s drowned us all!” screamed the 
doctor. As if to prove him right a sea 
burst the galley from its fasts and tossed 
the pieces out to sea. A piece of the roof, 
with stovepipe still stuck through, fouled 
the lower part of the main brace and hung 
there like an evil bat of night. 

“Gorn mad to spite ’is bruvver!” piped 
a half crazed sailor whose head was 
wrapped in a bloody bandage ever since 
the last stupendous piece of rigging work 
aloft. And like periods sent to punctuate 
his moan the three royals burst in swift 
succession, one, two, three, like gunshots. 

“Up and cut them adrift!” roared Joe. 
“Quick, before the spars go!” 

The steward crawled up, said something 
to Jean, and she in turn clawed her perilous 
way to the helm. 
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“The cabins are flooded! Steward says 
it’ll kill Bob!” 

Joe uttered a crazy laugh. Never looked 
at her. 

“Bob don’t know,” he rasped. “Noth¬ 
ing’ll hurt him. Go below, sister.” 

Jean shivered. She stayed but a mo¬ 
ment, then obeyed him. She could do 
nothing. 

“Oh, Sally Brown’s the queen of ladies, 

Way-hay, Roll and go I 

Her house is full of yaller babies, 

Spend my money on Sally Brown 1” 

A gang of muttering men pumped 
through the night. And the Leda flew. 
Voices shriller than the rest told of men 
in an extremity of stress. 

They saw the steamer once more. In 
the midst of a tearing blast of wind, shot 
through with lightning, bitter with hail, so 
murky with flying spume that the steamer 
looked like a gray ghost, her lights like 
evil eyes, the storming clipper roared past 
so close that men’s voices could be heard 
bawling in terror. 

The lee wave of the clipper thundered 
against the iron side of the steamer, fling¬ 
ing sprays high over her bridge. Then she 
was swallowed in the sternward pall of 
storm, to be seen no more by the Leda. 
And Joe Gurney stood there at the helm 
until he could not stand longer. When his 
eyes shut in spite of him he lay down right 
there at the wheel. Men slept as they 
might in the lee of the companionway. The 
steward gave them rum four times a day. 
When a sail burst, it was secured and the 
ship carried what was left until another 
went. When a towering sea picked up the 
lee lifeboat from the gallows and floated 
it through the lee corner of the poop rail 
and so to sea, Joe bade the men make the 
remaining boat more secure. Down below 
Jean watched Bob with fascinated eyes. 
She held the mirror to his lips more often 
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now. The slight dulling of the glass grew 
less perceptible. 

So in the morning of a blusterous, snowy 
day, the Leda rounded the Horn, heading 
up for the Falklands. Joe muttered for 
the wind to hold. But his haggard face 
told of his physical distress. Men had 
ceased talking about him. They did their 
work like automata, afraid to disobey the 
gaunt specter who drove them. And they 
came to Port Stanley on the dying blasts 
of the gale. Flags flew from her rigging, 
calling a medical man out to the Leda. 
One glance satisfied the doctor. 

“He’s dead,” he said. Jean told him of 
the mirror. He smiled patiently. “It 
must have been your own breath, miss. 
Sorry I can’t do anything for him.” 

Joe uttered a grim, rattling laugh and 
sat down heavily. Jean looked into his 
drawn, heavy face and was shocked. Only 
then did she know what Joe must have 
endured to drive the ship to port. 

“And I thought—” she stammered. 

“I know,” rasped Joe. “But I did my 
best to save your man for you, Jean. 
’Twasn’t my fault he died. And it wasn’t 
by me he was hurt, either.” 

“I know, the steward told me the rope 
knocked him down,” said Jean with a moist 
glow in her pitying eyes. She placed her 
hand on Joe’s bowed head. “We couldn’t 
save him. You did right in refusing to 
put him on that steamer, Joe. But Bob 
wasn’t my man. I liked him, but—” 

Joe looked up, meeting her soft gaze that 
held so much of womanly sympathy for 
him in his distress. She took his hand in 
both of hers and pressed it so that he stood 
up, straightening his drooping shoulders. 
And there was light of hope, encourage¬ 
ment, in his weatherbeaten face as he 
turned to give the necessary orders con¬ 
cerning his ship and the brother neither 
he nor the grand old Leda had been able 
to save. 



Preceding events briefly retold 


Doctor MacKinnon, a craggy Scot, who has 
lived many years in Pekin and learned the Chinese 
language and customs, is endeavoring to find out 
who are the ringleaders of a secret society. He 
knows the Society of the Silver Shoe is being 
organized to exterminate all foreigners in China. 
His aids in this task are Randal Archer of the 
American Legation and Captain Sir John Raikes 
of the British Legation Guards. They know 
that MacKinnon’s compradore, Tong, is a mem¬ 
ber of the Silver Shoe and arrange for Archer, 
who is very proficient in Chinese, to shadow him 
in native costume and ascertain the society’s 
meeting place. After patient watching Archer 
accomplishes his task and all three arrange to 
attend the meeting. 

MacKinnon has previously searched Tong’s be¬ 
longings and found a small silver shoe, which is 
the token of the society. He has had three dupli¬ 
cates made with which they hope to gain ad¬ 
mittance to the meeting. 

They disguise Uemselves in native costumes 
and decide to pass Raikes off as a deaf and 
dumb nephew of MacKinnon’s, because he does 


not know Chinese. They gain admittance by 
their counterfeit tokens, but when asked for 
their names, numbers and to show their brands 
they are up against it. MacKinnon quickly replies 
that they are new recruits, from a distant prov¬ 
ince in the South, and have attended this 
meeting for the purpose of being branded and as¬ 
signed their numbers. This answer seems satis¬ 
factory, they are masked, as are all the others 
and allowed to enter the main assembly. Here 
they swear allegiance and are told to strip to the 
waist to receive the brand of the society. 

Archer and Raikes both go through with it 
and are branded on the arm. MacKinnon is 
taken last, he hesitates about disrobing, en¬ 
deavoring to get by with merely baring his arm. 
This, however, is not allowed so he strips, dis¬ 
closing long livid scars across his left shoulder 
and back. As he is being branded a voice from 
the rear shouts: 

“Hold! He, who stands before you was never 
Lu-Wei, or any other mandarin in all Yunnan!” 

Lu-Wei is the doctor’s assumed name—the 
accusing voice is Tong’s. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE IMPOSSIBLE CHINESE 

T IE president rose from his chair. 
He was a tall man, very thin and 
angular; and upon the second fin¬ 
ger of his right hand he wore a 
silver ring in which a great bloodstone re¬ 
flected the light of the hanging lanterns. 


“You have some grounds for this?” he 
asked. 

He spoke in a low voice, very hard and 
without emotion. 

“I know it!” cried Tong. “This man is 
none other than Ma-ki-yuan, of whom all 
China knows!” 

Ma-ki-yuan, the nearest approach the 
Chinese could ever get to the pronuncia- 
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tion of MacKinnon, was indeed well known 
to all Pekin. Alone among foreigners, he 
was known to understand the complicated 
rules of native etiquette, Chinese tradi¬ 
tions and classic literature. Also, he 
numbered among his friends so many in¬ 
fluential mandarins that he would nat¬ 
urally be regarded as the arch-enemy of 
such a fierce and fanatical brotherhood as 
the Society of the Silver Shoe. 

Tong’s declaration had a starling effect 
upon the assembly. It was as if every man 
in that vast, dim chamber took in a deep 
breath. The sound that stirred the silence 
was like the hiss of some great, mythical 
monster—the five-clawed Dragon of the 
East. 

MacKinnon never moved. He stood 
upright before the president, who had 
folded his arms. 

Tong pointed excitedly at the doctor, 
and raised his voice almost to a shriek. 

“Should I not know well him whom I 
serve?” he cried. “I have seen those scars 
too often to be wrong. This is the very 
man.” 

There ensued upon the instant some¬ 
thing in the nature of a panic. Someone 
cried out that they had been betrayed by 


a foreign-devil spy; and there followed the 
shuffling of many feet, while several 
benches were knocked down in a general 
stampede toward the center of the room. 

Raikes found himself by the side of 
Randal Archer. 

“We’re in a tight place!” he whispered. 
“What’s to be done?” 

Though it was clear from his gestures 
that the president was endeavouring to 
speak, no word that he said was audible 
by reason of the uproar and confusion. A 
crowd of frenzied men swarmed around 
MacKinnon, handling him roughly, buffet¬ 
ing him first this way dnd then that. 

The doctor was making no attempt to 
resist. They saw the green mask torn 
from his face. 

Archer dragged Raikes through the 
crowd toward the wall, where they had 
liberty to exchange a few quick, whispered 
words. Masked as they were, and dressed 
in much the same fashion as many others 
i in the room, they had been overlooked for 
the time being, in the excitement of the 
moment. 

Raikes fumbled under his long coat for 
his revolver. 

“Open fire on the devils!” he whispered. 
45 
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“We can account for a round dozen each.” 

Archer gripped his arm. He. had but a 
moment in which to make up his mind. 
He knew the country and he understood 
the Chinese. He saw in a flash that the 
situation could be partially saved by cool 
calculation, whereas hot blood would prove 
their undoing. 

“Put up that gun!” said he. “If we 
fight we’ve not a dog’s chance. Scores of 
them are armed as well as ourselves. We 
have a few seconds’ grace. They’ve both 
forgotten us and lost us. You and I can 
escape.” 

“And leave MacKinnon!” exclaimed 
Raikes. 

“Sure,” said the other. “How can we 
save him by throwing away our lives? You 
may take it from me, they’ll never kill 
him if you and I get safe away.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they dare not. Ma-ki-yuan, 
as they call him, is a power in the land, 
the friend of viceroys and prefects.” 

“I see the idea,” said Raikes, opening 
wide an eye from force of habit, forgetting 
that he had left his monocle behind him. 
“We can only help the doctor by getting 
out of this as quick as we can. But, 
you’re sure of it, Archer? They won’t do 
him in?” 

The American shook his head. 

“Not even the Silver Shoe is strong 
enough for that,” said he. “But, if you 
and I are murdered in this very room, 
there’ll be no evidence against them, and 
they’ll put an end to MacKinnon, too.” 

“By Jove,” cried Raikes, “a brain wave, 
what! Make for the curtains, my son! 
The two old men won’t trouble us and 
we’ll soon settle the fellow with the sword.” 

The place was pandemonium. The 
president himself may have remembered 
that MacKinnon was not alone, but it was 
in vain that he attempted to make himself 
heard. Indistinguishable as they were 
from the others, Raikes and the young 
American made their way unnoticed to the 
curtains at the far end of the room. 

Groping through the dark lobby, they 
stumbled into the small ante-chamber 
where the old registrar wag seated at his 
table with his ink-brush in his hand. 

With the drawing of the curtains the 
sound of the uproar in the great inner 
room was audible. The old man sprang 
to his feet; and when the two fugitives 


rushed past him, he cried out in alarm. 

As for the armed janitor, he was brave 
and defiant enough, until he found himself 
looking down the barrel of Raikes’s Web- 
ley, when he not only sprang aside, but 
actually dropped his sword. 

A moment after, the fugitives found 
themselves in the dark and narrow streets. 
Archer, who had no time to try to pick up 
his bearings, hastened at random from one 
street to another, until at last he found 
himself in the Street of the Hatamen itself. 
Hence it was easy to find his way to the 
Legation Quarter, where in the small hours 
of the morning both the foreign ministers 
and commanding officers were made ac¬ 
quainted with what had happened. 

T HE time for secrecy was past. The 
discovery of the existence of a pow¬ 
erful anti-foreign secret society, 
with its headquarters in the capital itself, 
and the disappearance of the celebrated 
Doctor MacKinnon—the great Ma-ki-yuan 
—were problems that could be solved only 
by the diplomats. 

The Chinese Government was ap¬ 
proached; whereupon such great officials 
as Chung-li were apolegetic. Professing to 
be scandalized, they declared that they 
would do their utmost both to find the 
doctor and expose the Silver Shoe. 

At the same time, they had no intention 
of doing anything of the sort. Distorted 
accounts of what was supposed to have 
happened appeared in all the European 
and American papers; while the affair re¬ 
mained the one topic of the Legation 
Quarter for months. Several members of 
the society were arrested, but no one could 
be persuaded to give any information. At 
the failing of the Chinese government to 
restore MacKinnon the foreign ministers 
insisted that armed allied troops should 
search both the Chinese and Tartar Cities. 

One might as well have looked for a 
needle in a haystack. No trace of the 
doctor could be found; and Randal Archer, 
who had been given a free hand in the 
matter, was at last compelled to admit 
that he had failed. 

Dejected and over-tired, he turned up 
one night in the mess of the Wessex 
Fusiliers, where he found Sir John Raikes. 

“I’ve done my best, Raikes,” said he; 
“but it’s no good. Where MacKinnon is, 
I don’t know; but I still feel convinced 
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that they have not dared to murder him.” 

“And in the meantime,” said Raikes, 
“the Chinese Government laughs at us.” 

“I’ve done everything I can,” said the 
other. “We’ve found scores of natives 
who are undoubtedly members of the Silver 
Shoe, all of whom have the brand-mark 
of the society on their arms. But these 
people will tell us nothing but lies. They 
explain the brand-mark in various ways: 
one man says it’s a birth-mark that he has 
had all his life; another doesn’t know how 
it got there; while another swears that he 
put it there himself! When we ask why 
this mark should be in the shape of a shoe, 
the only answer we get is, ‘Why not?’ Im¬ 
possible people!” 

“MacKinnon himself would know how 
to deal with them,” said Raikes. 

“I’ve thought of that myself,” said 
Archer. ‘T’ve had all his personal be¬ 
longings, even his library, moved into the 
American Legation. His servants have 
deserted, and his house would sooner or 
later have been looted. I’ve got a definite 
plan. I don’t intend to drop the matter.” 

“Nor I,” said Raikes. “I told old Mac¬ 
Kinnon I’d stick to him, and I’ll do the 
same for you.” 

Archer got to his feet and walked to the 
window. A full, round China moon was 
high in the sky, where there was not a 
cloud to be seen. A warm wind was blow¬ 
ing from the south, which stirred the leaves 
of the cherry trees around the old Chinese 
building. Mosquitoes droned about the 
oil lamp; and far away, beyond the wall of 
the Forbidden City, could be heard the 
shrill voice of a Chinese singer who was 
playing upon a quaint, one-stringed instru¬ 
ment. 

“Raikes,” said Archer, “I’ve passed my¬ 
self off as a Chinese before, and I mean to 
do it again. I’m going into the city—to 
live there for days. It may prove to my 
advantage that I’m branded as a member 
of the Silver Shoe.” 

“I’m entitled to three months’ leave,” 
said the Englishman. “I’ll come with you, 
if you want me.” 

Archer shook his head. 

“Better not,” said he. “You can’t speak 
the language. But, if I want you in the 
future, I can count upon you?” 

“Every time,” said Raikes. “You’ll find 
me here when you want me. MacKinnon 
was a friend of mine.” 


CHAPTER VII 

THE INN OF THE AEMOND TREE 

F OR centuries the main lines of com¬ 
munication throughout China have 
been the great canals and water¬ 
ways that link the Yangtse with the rivers 
to the north and south. Only in quite re¬ 
cent years have railway lines been con¬ 
structed; and there never have been—and 
possibly never will be—roads that are suit¬ 
able for motor traffic; 

River transportation is obviously the 
most economical; as time is seldom of the 
least importance in the East, a great pro¬ 
portion of the population of China earn 
their bread upon the waters. Apart from 
the fishing junks, some of which wander 
as far as the mid-Pacific, there are millions 
who are employed as junkmen and tow- 
coolies on the rivers and canals. 

The main artery of this vast system of 
waterways is undoubtedly the Grand Canal 
that enables the Pekinese to trade upon 
the Yangtse, and brings the merchant from 
semi-tropical Yunnan to the north. For 
this reason, in the narrow streets of Pekin 
and Tientsin City, strangers are often to 
be met with, men—as the Northern Chinese 
themselves express it—of different heart to 
themselves, who find it difficult both to 
speak and to understand the dialect of 
Chihli and Shangtung. 

A wayfarer from a remote village, called 
Ta-hsien, on the Upper Yangtse, sat 
sipping green tea in an inexpensive restau¬ 
rant in the Street of the Hatamen, that 
rejoiced in the flowery title of the “Inn of 
the Almond Tree.” This stranger went 
by the homely name of Wu; which is about 
as common a surname in China as Wang 
or Lu or Ching. 

This Wu was ready to declare that he 
had come north by way of the Grand 
Canal to Tientsin, where he had sold his 
merchandise, and thence by the Pei-Ho to 
Tung-chau, where he had left his junk. 

No one would have recognized in his 
wrinkled, weather-beaten countenance, in 
his tattered and greasy clothes, the smart 
young under-secretary of the American 
Legation, who was reported to have been 
sent upon a diplomatic mission to Corea. 

Archer had now been living in the Tar¬ 
tar City for a week. He had slept in inns 
where the mattresses were infested with 
vermin. He had eaten chopped-up meat 
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with his rice that he knew to be dog’s 
flesh, and strange dishes that might have 
been anything. Professing himself a 
stranger in the great city, he had seen the 
sights of the place, and had discussed a 
variety of topics with a greater variety of 
people; merchants, hawkers, government 
officials and lousy Buddhist priests. 

At the present moment, he was content 
to sit silent and observe. The ground 
floor of the inn, like that of many Chinese 
restaurants, had no wall facing the street; 
and those who sat at the wooden tables 
could watch the passers-by in the great, 
busy thoroughfare. And besides, here was 
a convenient place to listen to snatches of 
conversation; for the American was con¬ 
fident that he had but to be patient, and 
careful not to show his hand, to learn 
something, sooner or later, in connection 
with the Silver Shoe. 

He had been prepared to wait days, 
even weeks, without meeting with any suc¬ 
cess; and on that account he was more or 
less pleasantly surprised when four men 
entered the restaurant, one of whom he in¬ 
stantly recognized as the fat man who had 
officiated as master of the ceremonies at 
the meeting of the society. Though he 
now saw the man’s face for the first time, 
there was no mistaking either that rotund 
figure with its amazingly short legs, or the 
peculiarly high-pitched, squeaky voice 
that ordered rice cakes and four bowls of 
samshu. 

The Yangtse junkman had some diffi¬ 
culty in overhearing what they were talk¬ 
ing about; for the newcomers conversed in 
undertones and people were continually 
moving about in the room. But he dis¬ 
tinctly heard mention more than once of 
the Silver Shoe, which assured him that he 
had not been mistaken in his man. 

At the same time, there was little in the 
fat man’s countenance to suggest that he 
had any connection with a formidable 
secret society with a most sinister objec¬ 
tive and the most bloodthirsty aims. For 
he had a round, jovial face and merry, 
little eyes; he laughed a great deal about 
nothing—which may have accounted for 
his stoutness. 

His name proved to be Wen How; for 
thus he was addressed by his companions, 
who treated him with marked respect. 

Upon a sudden, having decided to take 
the bull by the horns, the Yangtse junk¬ 


man got to his feet, crossed to the table 
where the fat man and his friends were 
sitting, and introduced himself, by pre¬ 
senting a little silver shoe. 

He was asked to join them at their table, 
to be regaled with samshu —a far milder 
alcoholic drink than tsiu. After the usual 
compliments had been exchanged, Wu 
upon request gave his name and the rea¬ 
son he had come to Pekin. He volunteered 
all the information necessary in regard to 
several quite mythical relations. He com¬ 
pared the miserable part of the country 
from which he came to the glories of the 
ancient capital; and then, in true Oriental 
fashion, he got to business. 

Some months before, he had become a 
member of the Society of the Silver Shoe 
in the city of Hankow; and while in Pekin, 
he naturally desired to associate himself 
with the headquarters of. the movement. 
He had made sundry, furtive inquiries, 
and had been told to present himself at 
the Pagoda of the Water Dragon, which 
place he had found deserted, save for the 
dust and the cobwebs, and the three images 
of the Great Ones of the Earth. No 
doubt the honorable and worthy Wen 
How would be able to advise one who was 
no more than a miserable worm, a stranger 
in their renowned and noble city! 

Wen How was plausible. He explained 
that there had recently been trouble in the 
foreign-devil quarter, as he described the 
legations. The government was on their 
side, though officials could not openly sup¬ 
port the society. On that account they 
had been obliged to change their headquar¬ 
ters: the members of the society now met 
periodically in secret in a great vault be¬ 
neath the Lama Temple. 

“And how is one to know,” asked Wu, 
“when a meeting is to take place?” 

“That is a simple matter,” said Wen 
How. “His Excellency, the president, and 
myself have arranged all that. Clearly 
we can not advertise the thing either upon 
placards or in the newspapers. A meeting 
will shortly be announced in such a man¬ 
ner that everyone concerned will hear of 
it, and no one who is not concerned will be 
given any cause to be suspicious. On the 
appointed night, green rockets will be fired 
from the courtyard of the Lama Temple 
itself, where those who are not members 
of the society will presume that some fes¬ 
tival is in progress.” 
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Tlie Yangtse junkman with extreme 
politeness thanked Wen How for his in¬ 
formation, shook hands with himself, and 
bowing low, departed—well satisfied with 
himself and the world at large. 

F OR the next five days, Archer con¬ 
tinued to live in the Tartar City, 
taking lodgings near the north wall, 
by the Lama Temple itself. As day fol¬ 
lowed day, he became more and more self- 
confident. But, familiar as he was with 
the country and the secretive ways of a 
surprisingly clever people, he should have 
realized from the first that he was never 
out of danger. The truth of this was 
brought home to him late one night, as he 
was walking homeward along the Street of 
Sublime Learning, when he was surprised 
to discover that he was being followed. 

More than once he turned into a side 
street, to come back again into the main 
thoroughfare. Occasionally he stopped 
and looked back, to observe that the man 
who dogged his footsteps had also stopped 
and was endeavoring to hide. 

At this Archer was determined not to 
return home. He would infinitely prefer 
to spend the entire night wandering aim¬ 
lessly about the Tartar City. 

This, in fact, was what he did for more 
than an hour, by the end of which time 
he found himself upon the open waste- 
ground to the north of the Imperial City, 
upon the road that leads from the Drum 
Tower to the Ti-shing Gate. 

He had purposely led the man into a 
deserted part of the city; for he knew that 
anything in the nature of a discussion or 
an argument would immediately attract a 
crowd. Turning sharp, he walked straight 
back resolved to have the matter out. 

As he drew nearer, the man came to a 
halt, and appeared to be on the point of 
retreating when he was accosted in the 
Pekin dialect. 

“Am I your debtor, my friend, that you 
have followed me for more than an hour?” 

“You owe me nothing,” said the other, 
who was a tall, thin man, wearing a long 
coat and the hat of a White Button man¬ 
darin. “You owe me no more than a word 
of explanation. As from your accent you 
are no citizen of Pekin, I would know your 
name and business.” 

“My name is Wu,” said Archer. “I 
have journeyed hither from Ta-shien, 


which is near Ichang, on the Sacred River.” 

“And that is a lie,” said the other. 

He spoke quite calmly, in the tone of 
one who is convinced. 

Archer knew that no Chinese would take 
that as an insult. It was more in the na¬ 
ture of a compliment than an affront to 
be told that he had lied. 

“Explain yourself,” said he. 

“When last I saw you,” said the other, 
“your name was Lu-Fong. And you were 
a native of these parts, a farmer of Pao- 
ting-fu.” 

Though he had no reply to this, the 
American had his hand ready on his re¬ 
volver. He realized that he was confronted 
with a crisis, that this man—who ever he 
was—had somehow seen through his dis¬ 
guise and recognized him as one of Mac¬ 
Kinnon’s two companions on the night 
when the doctor was captured. 

He drew nearer to the man that he 
might see his face more clearly, for the 
night was pitch dark. And then he recog¬ 
nised the truth and the full extent of his 
danger: he was face to face with Tong, 
MacKinnon’s compradore. 

However, he kept his head. He showed 
no surprise. He even laughed, as if the 
matter were a joke. 

“You are right,” said he. “I am Lu- 
Fong, though for the present I call myself 
Wu. What do you want with me?” he 
asked. 

“I have something to give you,” said 
Tong. 

“What?” 

“This!" 

At the word, the man sprang forward, 
a knife glittering in his hand. 

Though the American had been ready 
for some seconds, he fired a random shot 
that, as good luck had it, struck the com¬ 
pradore in the wrist of the hand that held 
his knife. 

Stumbling forward, he let out a cry of 
pain. The bone of his wirst was shattered; 
his knife fell from his fingers; and a mo¬ 
ment after two hands grasped his throat 
and he was hurled bodily to the ground. 

T HE struggle that ensued lasted not 
a minute; for a one-armed man is 
helpless. In a moment, Tong found 
himself pinned to the ground upon his 
back, with the blade of his own knife di¬ 
rected at his heart. 
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“You get no more than you deserve,” 
said Archer, “if I kill you on the spot.” 

Far from having any such intention, he 
now saw that this was the very chance he 
had waited for for days. 

“Why did you attempt to kill me?” he 
demanded. 

The better part of a minute elapsed be¬ 
fore the compradore replied. 

“Because I know you,” said he. 

“Who am I, then?” 

“Neither Lu Fong nor Wu, but the son 
of a foreign-devil and a pig, who came with 
Ma-ki-yuan to the Pagoda of the Water 
Dragon to spy upon the Silver Shoe.” 

“Therefore,” said Archer, “I have no 
option but to kill you, here and now, since 
it was you who betrayed Ma-ki-yuan. But, 
you are a Manchu, so I have been told; 
and a Manchu is always open to a bar¬ 
gain. Even now you and I may be able 
to come to some sort of an arrangement.” 

“My wrist pains me!” groaned Tong. 

“That is your own fault,” said Archer. 
“Tell me, is your life worth nothing to 
you, or do you no more fear to die than 
the fool who lies down to sleep on the rail¬ 
way-line to Tientsin, so that the devil- 
carriage may crush him and his relations 
receive compensation?” 

“I do not fear death,” said Tong, 
“though life is sweet to one as fortunate 
and as wealthy as myself.” 

“Then, let no falsehood pass your lips,” 
said the other. “I am not afraid to kill 
you. Speak the truth, and I may spare 
your life. You must tell me where Ma-ki- 
yuan is. That is my first condition.” 

“If I refuse?” said the man. 

“I have told you,” said the other. 

“And if I lie to you?” 

“Remember, I know who you are, and 
you can always be identified. The Chinese 
Government will not be able to protect 
you. To escape from the foreign police, 
you will be obliged to fly from Pekin; and 
that, I have some reason to suppose, will 
not be much to your liking. Now, where 
is Ma-ki-yuan?” 

Tong was slow to answer. For some 
moments he seemed to be turning the ques¬ 
tion over in his mind. 

“He is held a prisoner,” said he at last, 
“in the Temple of the Seven Stars.” 

“I have never heard of it,” said Archer. 

“Beyond the Ming Tombs lies the road 
to So-li-ping, where the Great Wall turns 


southward and crosses the Hwang Ho. 
Upon the left bank of the yellow devil river, 
where the Great Wall ends, stands the 
Temple of the Seven Stars upon a moun¬ 
tain top that overlooks the plain of Ho 
Tau, where there are wild men and wild 
sheep and horses, and where there is 
neither shade from the summer sun nor 
shelter from the winter wind.” 

“That may be the truth,” said the 
American, “or, perchance, it may be a lie. 
I make it my business to find out. But I 
have not yet done with you,” he went on. 
“You must know many members of the 
society who come from the province of 
Hupeh?” 

“Many,” said Tong. 

“And has one of these, to your certain 
knowledge, taken with him to the spirits 
of his ancestors, the secrets of the Silver 
Shoe?” 

“There was a man of King-chau whose 
name was Ngan-wen-li, who traveled to 
the north by way of Kaitong, where he 
died of the plague,” said Tong. 

“In regard to this man,” said Archer, 
“I would know but one other thing: his 
official number as a member of the Silver 
Shoe?” 

Tong clenched his teeth. He did not 
look at his opponent, but lay staring 
straight above him at the vague stars in 
the misty sky. 

“You tear the heart from me!” he 
groaned. 

The American laughed. 

“This is no time for half measures,” said 
he. “To myself this may mean much, but 
to you it means more. You have to choose 
between life and death.” 

“There is no reason why I should know 
his number,” said Tong. 

“But you do,” Archer insisted. 

“Five thousand and fifty-one.” 

“And how do you know it?” asked the 
American, who wanted to be sure of his 
ground. 

“Ngan-wen-li died, as I have said, in 
Kaifong. As this man was a friend of 
mine, and he was coming to Pekin on ur¬ 
gent business, he wrote me a letter on his 
death-bed, asking me to manage his affairs. 
I naturally reported his death to the 
registrar of the society, and it was then 
that I learned his official number.” 

Archer, who was by no means satisfied 
with this, gave a grunt of disapproval. 
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“I must take what comes my way,” said 
he, half to himself, “and trust to luck. But 
I have another question to ask: who is 
the Red Button mandarin who is your 
president?” 

At that, Tong, who had hitherto shown 
no signs of fear, began to tremble in 
every limb. He made a few guttural, in¬ 
coherent noises that might have been due 
to the physical pain that he was suffering, 
before he found his voice. 

“I cannot answer that!” he gasped. “It 
is impossible!” 

Archer waited a moment. 

“I am a man of honor,” said he. “A 
secret between ourselves.” 

“You do not know,” said Tong. “He 
who is your master as well as mine can be 
terrible. Were I to betray him, he would 
somehow find it out, and I should be tor¬ 
tured to death; I should die by inches.” 

Archer could tell by the man’s manner 
that he was now, at any rate, sincere. On 
that account he had sense enough to accept 
the situation such as it was. 

“Since you will not betray him whom 
you so greatly fear,” said he, “remember 
always that I give you back your life on 
the sole condition that you are true to me. 
I ask for no oath; for that would not bind 
you, if your own interests were not at 
stake. However, I have lived long enough 
in this country to know that a Chinese of 
birth and education can be true to his 
word. The White Button you wear is 
guarantee enough. You are free to go 
your way.” 

Tong rose to his feet, holding his shat¬ 
tered wrist. Upon his long cloak there 
were great stains of blood. 

“Indeed,” he declared, “there is no need 
for me to swear by the Three Religions. 
I am, as you suppose, a man of honor.” 

Walking slowly, he went his way into 
the darkness, back to the close-packed 
houses in the great, stifling city. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE YAMEN 

I T OFTEN happens that, when we ex¬ 
pect a thing for days, we are sur¬ 
prised when it occurs. Randal Archer 
■—otherwise, the Yangtse junkman, Wu— 
was seated late one evening in his favorite 
resort, the Inn of the Almond Tree, where 


he was now well known to the proprietor, 
when a great rocket shot high into the sky 
from the neighborhood of the Lama 
Temple. 

The Chinese were not only the first 
people in the world to manufacture fire¬ 
works, but they are still capable of pro¬ 
ducing the most gorgeous firework displays 
on such occasions as public festivals, vice¬ 
regal receptions and the festivals of the 
New Year. One rocket after another 
ascended from the Temple, some breaking 
up into hundreds of green stars, others to 
descend in fountains of green spray. 

The American knew the Orient well 
enough to be aware that there was no need 
for haste. He allowed more than an hour 
to elapse before he got to his feet and 
walked northward along the Street of Sub¬ 
lime Learning, until he approached the 
Lama Temple. 

Following a man who appeared to know 
where he was going, he passed through a 
smithy where, late though it was, three half 
naked blacksmiths were at work at their 
forge, and descended a flight of stone steps 
into a damp, underground chamber that 
was illumined by a single candle of enor¬ 
mous size. 

Here was Wo Hung, ready with the 
pale green masks that every member of 
the society was compelled to wear; and in 
the same room, too, was the registrar, with 
his tortoise-shell spectacles and his ink¬ 
brush, seated at a table before his rolls o*f 
paper. 

To the old man Archer declared his 
number to be five thousand and fifty-one. 
Whereat the registrar looked up, surprised. 

“But this man is dead!” he exclaimed. 
“His name has been erased.” 

“If you can still read the characters,” 
said Archer, “you will see that my name is 
Ngan-wen-li. That I am here and not 
dead, you may also see, for I have jour¬ 
neyed hither all the way from Kaifong.” 

“We had the news,” said the other, “that 
you had died in Kaifong of the plague.” 

“I had the plague, and yet I live,” said 
Ngan-wen-li, who slipped his short coat 
from his shoulder and displayed the brand 
of the society. 

“It is beyond doubt,” he registrar ad¬ 
mitted, “that there has been some slight 
mistake. You are at liberty to enter.” 

The American found himself in a long, 
shallow hall, with a low roof and half 
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buried in deep shadow by reason of the 
many great stone pillars that supported 
the temple above. As before, the president 
was seated upon his high-backed chair; 
while Wen How, the fat man, strutted 
here and there, full of his importance. 

The proceedings of the evening were 
tedious and for the most part irrelevant, 
though there was a great show of hatred 
for the ‘green-eyed barbarians’ and the 
Japanese, and much talk of a golden age 
when the Chinese would be masters of the 
world. 

As many as twenty new members were 
enrolled. The meeting broke up, the crowd 
dispersing in the small hours of the morn¬ 
ing to all parts of the city. 

Archer—who had gone to the temple 
with a purpose—had never felt less sure of 
himself. As Wu, the Yangtse junkman, 
he had made many friends in the Tartar 
City; and now, having passed himself as 
the deceased Ngan-wen-li, he had accepted 
the responsibility of a dual personality. 
This, as he saw quite clearly, might lead 
to complications; though it was at that 
very moment that he decided to risk an 
enterprise which was little short of des¬ 
perate. 

He did not seek the adventure; the op¬ 
portunity was thrown in his way. With¬ 
out the main gate of the Lama Temple, a 
mandarin’s chair awaited under the cherry 
trees, the four half-naked coolies squatting 
on the ground. 

There approached, still wearing his pale 
green mask, the president himself. The 
coolies sprang to their feet and seized the 
long bamboo poles that bore the hooded 
cabinet. The mandarin entered his chair; 
the curtains were drawn; and he wafe 
carried swiftly along the Pekin streets, as 
the first signs of daybreak were appearing 
in the east. 

Randal Archer made up him mind in a 
flash. Let the risk be what it might, he 
would follow the chair, find out that very 
morning where the mandarin lived, and so 
learn who the president of the Society of 
the Silver Shoe really was. 

The coolies moved in step at a kind of 
jog trot, Archer following at a safe dis¬ 
tance, being careful not to let them out of 
his sight. Entering the Imperial City by 
the northern gate, they moved towards 
Prospect Hill, singing a kind of chant in 
deep, guttural voices. 


I N THE faint twilight it was possible 
to distinguish the curved roofs and 
fantastic gables of the ancient build¬ 
ings which were for the most part the 
yamens, or official residences, of people of 
distinction. These mansions are situated, 
as a rule, in gardens with paved walks, 
where there are stone vases, pillars and 
many archways, each yamen being sur¬ 
rounded by a high wall through which 
there is but a single entrance. 

The chair was carried through the gate¬ 
way of one of the larger yamens. Archer 
had no intention of entering—indeed, there 
was no reason why he should. He had 
found out all he had wanted. It would be 
a simple matter to find the place again, 
and to ask any chance acquaintance the 
name of the mandarin who lived there. 

Unfortunately for him, he was observed 
to have followed the chair by the gate¬ 
keeper, a tall, handsome Chinese with a 
smooth face and eyebrows as black as coal, 
who crossed the road, grasped Archer by 
a shoulder, and rudely demanded his busi- 

The American recognized at once that 
there was but one way out of his difficulty. 
China is a land of beggars, and his clothes 
were dirty enough in all conscience for 
him to play the part. 

“I have journeyed,” said he, “all the 
way from the village of Ta-hsien upon the 
Yangtse. I am a stranger in this city, and 
I have had no food for many hours.” 

“If you desire no more than food,” said 
the man, “you can receive it. We have a 
guest-house here, where rice is distributed 
daily to the poor. Follow me.” 

Archer was in half a mind to turn and 
run for it, was only prevented from doing 
so by the fact that the man would prob¬ 
ably give chase. 

He therefore accompanied the keeper, 
who was armed with a sword, into a kind 
of barn, a wooden building just inside the 
gate, where the man lit a lantern and then 
went out again into the garden, saying 
that he would return in a moment. 

The American’s heart went into his 
mouth, when he heard the heavy iron gates 
of the yamen close with a crash. He felt 
like a terrified mouse that finds itself 
caught in a trap. 

Presently, the tall man returned, carry¬ 
ing in one hand a large bunch of keys. 
There was no question that, for some rea-, 
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son or other, he had locked the gate. It 
was possible that he was already suspicious. 

“You desire rice?” said he. “You are 
at liberty to eat your fill.” 

He took from a shelf a china bowl half 
filled with rice, and threw upon the table 
a pair of ivory chop-sticks. 

“There is rice, and here are chop-sticks,” 
he announced, with undisguised contempt; 
“but, no doubt, you eat with your fingers.” 

Archer gave immediate proof that this 
was so. Pretending to be famished and 
knowing that his clumsy use of the chop¬ 
sticks might betray him, he scooped the 
rice in handfuls into his widely opened 
mouth. 

When he had eaten, he got to his feet. 

“I would know the name of your mas¬ 
ter,” said he, “that I may fire crackers in 
his honor and curse the evil spirits that 
surround him, when he passes through the 
streets where green-eyed foreign-devils 
have gone before him?” 

Without a word of warning, the janitor 
seized him by the throat. 

“You are here for no lawful purpose,” 
he cried, “for no man comes begging at 
this hour of the morning.” 

It was an occasion on which argument 
could achieve no purpose. Any attempt 
at explanation, too, might prove no more 
than waste of breath. If it came to a strug¬ 
gle, the firing of a single shot within those 
walls would bring a veritable hornet’s nest 
about his ears. The American, clenching 
a fist, drove it with all his force into the 
very pit of the tall man’s stomach. 

Winded though the man was and almost 
doubled in half, he did not cry out. He 
had strength enough to stumble through 
the doorway into the garden and there to 
draw his sword. 

The sight of the gleaming barrel of a 
revolver in the half-light of morning caused 
him to change his mind, to realize that 
discretion was the better part of valor. 
He now had breath enough to take to his 
heels, shouting like a maniac for help. 

The American gave chase at once, be¬ 
lieving that he could never escape from the 
yamen, unless he gained possession of the 
keys. But the chair-coolies were still be¬ 
fore the entrance of the main building and 
came running to their fellow servant’s aid. 

Archer had some reason to think that he 
was lost. He saw at a glance the folly of 
resistance. Though the gate was closed 


against him, he must attempt to find some 
other way of escape. 

Under cover of various scattered out¬ 
buildings, he endeavored to make the cir¬ 
cuit of the outer wall, and had not gone 
far before he came upon a great heap of 
debris beside some stables, where he 
scrambled to the roof. 

Though the roof all but gave way be¬ 
neath his weight, he succeeded in spring¬ 
ing high enough to grasp the top of the 
wall; and hoisting himself up, he looked 
down into a narrow street below. 

By then it was not only almost dp* 
light, but the alarm had spread through¬ 
out the whole yamen and a party of armed 
men had issued from the gate. The street 
below was a cul de sac, ending at the 
yamen wall itself. The fugitive saw at a 
glance that those who had passed through 
the gate must reach the end of this street 
long before he could, as he had first to 
climb down the wall. 

This was a matter of great difficulty and 
no little danger, though there was a but¬ 
tress there and many of the bricks were 
missing, affording convenient pigeonholes 
for feet and hands. The American was 
not half way down when he fell, bruising 
himself badly on the hard ground below, 
though he escaped with no broken bones. 

He set off running down the street, still 
hoping to escape. Suddenly his pursuers 
in a body appeared in front of him. Des¬ 
perate, he threw his weight against the 
door of a house to his right, broke it open, 
and found himself in darkness. 


CHAPTER IX 

CHUNG-1,1 

I T WAS so dark, indeed, that he could 
not have seen his hand before his face. 
The atmosphere of the house was hot 
and stifling, and reeked of the mingled 
odors of opium and garlic. 

For a few seconds, Archer stood quite 
still, listening. He could hear the shouts 
of savage men in the street without. 
Thrusting a hand into the pocket of his 
short Chinese coat, he took out a box of 
matches and struck a light. 

He saw an open doorway to his left. The 
lighted match still burning in his hand, he 
entered a small room, where three or four 
men devoid of clothing lay sound asleep 
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from the effects of opium upon couches 
that were covered with straw matting. He 
could still hear his pursuers in the street. 
Apparently, they had not yet discovered 
which house the fugitive had entered. 

He struck another match, the flickering 
light of which disclosed a narrow staircase 
immediately before him. He had already 
made up his mind. If any way of escape 
lay open to him, it could be only by way 
of the roof. 

Three steps at a time, he dashed up the 
stairs. Three stories he passed and then 
the staircase ceased. 

He had hoped to find some skylight or 
trap-door by way of which he could gain 
the roof; when he could see nothing of the 
kind, his heart for the moment sank with¬ 
in him. 

Clearly he could not return down the 
stairs. That would be to court certain 
death, or a fate even worse. There was 
but one doorway on the landing; and hop¬ 
ing that beyond he might find some egress 
to the roof, he entered bodly, his revolver 
ready in his hand. 

He found himself standing in the full 
light of an oil lamp, not an arm’s length 
from a tall Chinese whom he recognized at 
once as Tong, MacKinnon’s compradore, 
who carried his right arm in a sling. 

For a moment, the American hoped that 
he would not be recognized, but the man’s 
first words dispelled all doubt upon the 
point, though his face remained expression¬ 
less. 

“How did you find me here?” he asked. 

Archer was no less surprised than the 
other. 

“Your destiny and mine, my friend,” 
said he, “are interwoven so it seems.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked 
Tong. 

“No more than to tell you,” said Archer, 
“that you’re a dead man if you resist.” 

They could hear the noise in the street. 
It must have been at that moment that 
the broken door was discovered, for a loud 
shout was audible in the lower part of the 
house—a shout that must have awakened 
the opium-smokers from their dreams. 

Archer grasped the man by a shoulder 
and looked him straight in the face. 

“I have nothing to fear from you,” said 
he, “with that broken wrist of yours. I 
intend to go out of that window and on to 
the roof. But I’m thinking, your life will 


not be worth a minute’s purchase, if I’m 
caught with you, and it’s found that my 
pigtail is false and I’m a foreigner in dis¬ 
guise.” 

Tong passed a hand across his forehead, 
as if to wipe away a cold perspiration. 
They could hear footsteps ascending the 
stairs. 

“It will be much the same if you escape,” 
said he, in a calm voice. “I am no free 
agent, but the tool of the gods. I must 
help those I hate. Take off the sling and 
bandage from my arm.” 

Though the American had no idea of 
the man’s intentions, he could see that 
Tong was not only sincere, but had some 
definite plan at the back of his mind that 
might prove to their mutual advantage. 
In a moment the man’s right arm hung 
helpless at his side. Archer could see the 
shattered wrist, with the wound but half 
healed, through which had passed the 
bullet he himself had fired. 

“Open the window,” whispered the com¬ 
pradore. “You can escape along the roof. 
At the end of the buildings there is a water- 
pipe down which you should be able to 
climb. But, as I succor you, you must 
grant me some protection. Before you go, 
fire your revolver. When they come, I 
will swear that I resisted you. See here,” 
he cried, “I give them proof! Better tor¬ 
ture myself than suffer such tortures as 
Chung-li can devise.” 

“Chung-li!” cried Archer. “That was 
his yament I should have known it!” 

“Yes,” said the Chinese. “Were it ever 
known that it was I who betrayed to you 
the whereabouts of Ma-ki-yuan, the re¬ 
venge of the Silver Shoe would descend 
upon me like a thunderbolt.” 

And as he spoke, he did a thing that 
was at once brave and cowardly. Raising 
his wounded arm, he struck it with all his 
force against the table, so that the wound 
opened afresh. 

Uttering a cry of pain, he snatched up 
the lamp and dashed it to the ground, 
where the glass broke into fragments and 
the light went out. 

“Fire!” he cried. “And then, begone!” 

His face was all screwed with pain. 

The American, directing his revolver to 
the floor, fired into the boarding; and a 
moment after, he was out of the window, 
and scrambling on all fours upon a red 
tiled roof. 
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These tiles in places gave way beneath 
his weight and went clattering down into 
the narrow street below. The houses were 
not only dilapidated and in ill repair, but 
some were three stories high and others 
two; with the result that Archer sometimes 
found it necessary to climb to a higher 
roof, or to drop ten feet or more to one 
that was lower. 

At the end of the street, without diffi¬ 
culty, he found the water-pipe that Tong 
had mentioned; and down this he slid with 
more haste than discretion, chafing the 
skin from his hands, though he arrived on 
the ground without mishap. 

Immediately he set off running, and was 
soon lost in the narrow streets to the west 
of the Forbidden City, whence he found 
his way to the Chien-men and then to the 
legations. 

H E HAD at first some difficulty in 
passing the sentry of the British 
Legation Guard; but, having sat¬ 
isfied the sergeant as to his identity, he 
finally gained admittance into the mess, 
dressed as a Chinese though he was, and 
with the dirty clothes that he was wear¬ 
ing almost in rags. 

He found Captain Sir John Raikes at 
breakfast, in khaki drill and his eyeglass 
in his eye. 

“I’ve got out of the business by the 
skin of my teeth,” said he; “and I’ve come 
to you, Raikes, as we’re colleagues in a 
way, and sworn to help the doctor.” 

“Is MacKinnon alive?” asked Raikes. 
“Yes, a prisoner in some heathen temple 
at the very end of the world.” 

Sir John Raikes directed his knife at 
the carcass of a bird. 

“Have some cold pheasant?” said he. 
“You look as if you might be hungry.” 

Archer’s mouth watered at the very sight 
of Christian food. However, he had not 
altogether forgotten the niceties of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

“I must have a wash first,” he suggested; 
“and after that, a change of clothes, if 
you’ll lend me some. Then I’ll tell you 
all my news, and there’s plenty for you to 
hear. I must report the whole affair at 
my own legation; and you may take it 
from me, before this evening, some de¬ 
cisive step will be taken. The man, if 
you please, who runs the Silver Shoe is 
none other than Chung-li, one of the most 
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influential men in the whole country!” 

Raikes exchanged his eyeglass from one 
eye to the other. 

“You don’t say so!” he exclaimed. “Why 
only yesterday afternoon he paid us an 
official call, with a jolly old visiting-card as 
big as a poster. He stayed for over an 
hour, and talked English tolerably well.” 

Archer, as soon as he had changed his 
clothes and had breakfast, crossed to the 
American Legation, where he had a long 
interview with his chief, the minister. 
Early in the afternoon, the ministers of six 
of the great foreign powers conferred to¬ 
gether, with the result that, later in the 
day, certain secret orders were issued to 
the commanding officers of the American 
and British troops. 

Upon receiving Archer’s report, the 
ministers decided not to refer the matter 
to the Tsung-li-yamen, the Chinese Foreign 
Office, in which Chung-li himself was one 
of the most prominent officials. Though 
such a course would have been diplomatic, 
it would not have been wise, since Chung- 
li would certainly be warned and make 
good his escape. 

None the less, there was little chance of 
international complications that might end 
in war. They had evidence enough already 
against the president of the Silver Shoe; 
and there was little doubt that once Chung- 
li’s guilt was established, the government 
would wash their hands of all responsibil¬ 
ity in the matter. It was an occasion, on 
that account, when it was the soundest 
policy to strike first and ask for an ex¬ 
planation afterward. 

At the same time, it was resolved to 
treat the whole question as a personal af¬ 
fair. The Chinese might have cause for 
complaint, if armed troops marched from 
the legations into the city, when no state 
of war existed. It was a case really for 
the police, if there had been police enough 
in the capital to undertake such a dan¬ 
gerous task. In plain words, it was not 
an expedition, but a raid. 

Archer was placed in charge of the 
party, with Sir John.Raikes as second in 
command. They were to take with them 
volunteers from both the American and 
British Legation Guards, who were in¬ 
structed that they were acting on their own 
responsibility and were strictly forbidden 
to wear uniforms. These men were to be 
sent in rickshaws in twos and threes, to 
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the northern part of the city, where they 
were to rendezvous near the Drum Tower, 
there they would receive further orders. 

Raikes, when he called for Archer at 
the American Legation, appeared highly 
amused. 

“I’ve always told you,” he declared, 
“these are the most amazing chappies in 
the universe. Chung-li, when he paid us 
his official call, expressed the most kindly 
feelings toward all Europeans and cursed 
the Silver Shoe. He said that he had no 
doubt that such a society existed; but he 
assured us that for a long time he had 
been doing his level best to discover who 
were the ringleaders of the movement. 
What do you make of that?” 

“I found out a good deal about him,” 
said Archer, “long before I knew his name. 
He’s something more than merely cunning. 
He’s a man without pity, who rules the 
whole society with a rod of iron. His 
very word is law. But, Raikes,” he added, 
“if you and I do our job tonight, we’ll 
have the rascal under lock and key by 
morning.” 

CHAPTER X 

THE CUP AND THE IIP 

A RCHER had already made his plans. 

His primary object was to kidnap 
1 V Chung-li, the mandarin, that he 
might be kept a prisoner under lock and 
key in the legations, until Doctor Mac¬ 
Kinnon was rescued. 

So far as the relief expedition was con¬ 
cerned to the far-distant Mongolian fron¬ 
tier, the utmost secrecy was necessary from 
the first. The Chinese could be revenge¬ 
ful; if it should become known that an 
attempt was to be made to rescue their 
prisoner, it was more than probable that he 
would be murdered, or even tortured, out 
of spite. 

On the other hand, if Chung-li was ar¬ 
rested and detained, little harm was likely 
to befall MacKinnon. The members of 
the secret society would no doubt attempt 
to strike a bargain, offering to exchange 
one prisoner for the other. They might 
even insist that no reprisals should be 
taken, provided they guaranteed that Doc¬ 
tor MacKinnon should suffer no bodily 
harm. 

Archer had already discussed all this 
with his chief. He intended first to seize 


his hostage, knowing full well that the 
news would spread like wild fire from one 
end of Pekin to the other. Such a drastic 
step would give the members of the so¬ 
ciety some cause for sober reflection. 
MacKinnon must then be rescued swiftly 
and secretly; and as soon as he was out of 
danger, the foreign ministers would be in 
a position to dictate terms to the Chinese 
Government. 

At the same time, Archer realized that 
he could never hope to succeed, unless 
he obtained, either by bribery or coercion, 
the assistance of one who was familiar 
with the organization of the society and 
who knew the way to the Temple of the 
Seven Stars on the Mongolian frontier. 

With this object in view, he had al¬ 
ready thought of Tong; and therefore, that 
evening, when he and Raikes left the 
legations, they chartered rickshaws at 
the Hatamen Gate and drove straight to 
the yamen in the Imperial City, instead 
of the Drum Tower near at hand, where 
they had agreed to meet their men. 

The American had no difficulty in find¬ 
ing the house into which he had broken 
on the morning of his escape, for no at¬ 
tempt had been made to repair the door 
that had been wrenched from its hinges. 

He and Sir John Raikes entered boldly, 
both dressed in riding-breeches and gaiters, 
and each carrying a loaded revolver in his 
hand. As it was then nearly midnight, 
the opium room on the ground floor was 
crowded. A man came out into the passage, 
stared at them in amazement, and then, 
crying out “Yang-kweitze,” foreign-devils, 
slammed the door in their faces. 

“We’ll have no trouble with them,” said 
Archer who, flashing a powerful electric 
torch, led the way up the stairs. 

Raikes followed him to the top floor 
where, without knocking they entered 
Tong’s room. Archer had known that it 
was a toss-up whether or not they would 
find the man they wanted. So far as the 
raid upon the yamen was concerned, 
Tong’s assistance was not essential, though 
his services might be useful. As it hap¬ 
pened, the compradore was in no condi¬ 
tion to be absent; for he lay upon his 
mattress in a burning fever, brought about 
by his self-inflicted wound. 

Tong recognized his visitors the moment 
they entered—for he knew them both well 
by sight—and made a half-hearted at-, 
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tempt to rise. Weakness and illness had 
robbed him of something of his Manchu 
dignity and courage; for he was unable to 
look Archer in the face. He spoke in 
Mandarin Chinese. 

“Why are you here?” he asked. 

“To show you, if we can,” said Archer, 
“the error of your ways. Also, my friend, 
I am not devoid of gratitude.” 

A sickly smile spread itself upon the 
compradore’s thin lips. 

“I have done nothing to help you of my 
own free will,” said he. “Have you for¬ 
gotten that I tried to kill you?” 

“You are honest, at any rate,” said the 
American. “By plain speaking only can 
we come to business.” 

“Business!” cried Tong, in scorn. “To 
all intents and purposes, I am your pris¬ 
oner. You are armed, and I am helpless. 
Do what you like with me, but realize 
that, were you the prisoners of the Silver 
Shoe, you would receive but little mercy.” 

“I will be as frank with you,” Archer 
replied. “If this night’s work proves suc¬ 
cessful, there will be an end to the Silver 
Shoe for some years to come.” 

Tong looked up quickly. 

“Is Chung-li arrested?” he asked. 

“Not yet. But before morning he will 
be a prisoner in our hands. The govern¬ 
ment, which is in no position to go to war 
with the whole world, will know how to 
deal with him.” 

The compradore shrugged his shoulders. 

“Chung-li is more powerful than the 
government,” said he. “They would not 
dare order him to drink poison. He is too 
great a mandarin to be executed; besides, 
not a thousand silver taels could purchase 
the man. No one would have the pluck 
to do the work.” 

“But that does not apply to you,” said 
Archer, quietly. “You betrayed Ma-ki- 
yuan upon whom you spied for months. 
You attempted to murder me. The Tsung- 
li-yamen will not think it worth their while 
to protect a compradore, even though he 
be a White Button mandarin and a Man¬ 
chu. However, my friend, I have spoken 
of gratitude; and I have not forgotten that 
I am indebted, to some extent, to you. If 
you have not been a free agent in the past, 
you are now at liberty to choose which 
course you take: hold to the Silver Shoe 
and abide by the result—or throw in your 
lot with us.” 


T HE man sat bolt upright with his 
arms folded across his knees. He 
was thinner than ever, and his 
black eyes shone like beads. The only 
window in the room was a little open; and 
the light of the lamp had attracted num¬ 
berless moths, gnats and mosquitoes, many 
of which were now stuck to the oil. 

“You intend to take Chung-li tonight?” 
he asked. 

Archer nodded. 

“Then you receive my answer,” said 
Tong, “tomorrow morning.” 

“We are not such fools as that,” laughed 
the American. “I know well enough that, 
if we fail, we will never find you here; 
Pekin is a large place. But, even if 
Chung-li escapes through our fingers, he 
is henceforward powerless, and the Silver 
Shoe is a thing of the past.” 

“Then why lay hands upon Chung-li 
himself?” asked Tong. “He is a dangerous 
man.” 

“Because we intend to have a hostage,” 
replied Archer, “a hostage for Ma-ki-yaun. 
I am frank with you because, which ever 
way you choose, we are never likely to let 
you out of our sight.” 

“Free agent as I am,” said Tong, with 
an attempt at irony, “I have heard more 
threats than promises. What becomes of 
me, if I agree to serve you?” 

“You receive a free pardon and you will 
be able to continue your work as a com¬ 
pradore. I can guarantee also that, until 
the Silver Shoe is definitely abolished, you 
will be given adequate protection. And 
now, it is for you to decide. We can waste 
no further time.” 

“I agree,” said the man. “I will throw 
in my lot with you. But I must be paid.” 

“That is natural enough,” said Archer. 
“I did not expect a compradore to do any¬ 
thing for nothing. That can be arranged 
without difficulty; we have ample funds 
at our disposal.” 

At that Tong was a changed man. He 
leaned forward eagerly. 

“I can help you considerably,” said he, 
“and I will.” 

“You will undertake to guide us to the 
Temple of the Seven Stars?” 

“I know the road,” said the other. “But, 
if you go there, go as conquerors, and not 
as captives. For the captive who there 
worships, prays devoutly, if his prayers be 
brief. For he breathes as a man who 
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drowns slowly. He prays in the Silver 
Shoe.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Archer. 

“I tell no man,” said Tong. “That is 
not part of my bargain. Enough, if I 
show you the road, and help you to find a 
key which opens the inner gate of the 
temple. That you can obtain only in 
Chung-li’s yamen, which is not a stone’s 
throw from here.” 

“The mandarin still trusts you?” the 
American asked. 

“Why should he not?” said the other. 
“I am a privileged member of the society. 
That is why I was ordered to hire a room 
near the yamen that I might be at the 
president’s beck and call.” 

“I have offered you protection,” said 
Archer; “and for that reason, we will not 
take you with us to the yamen itself, where 
you might be recognized. We will find 
Chung-li there?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Tong. “He con¬ 
sults tonight with Wen How.” 

“We must also know something of the 
interior of the house, so that we can go 
straight to the Tatotai’s room.” 

“That is easy to explain,” said Tong. 
“At the entrance there is the wall that has 
been built to keep out the devils. Beyond 
this is a corridor from which run passages 
both to the right and to the left. These 
passages join on the other side of the 
building; but the mandarin’s rooms are to 
be found upon the left side of the right 
hand passage, and can be distinguished by 
their doors which are painted red. Here 
are his private apartments where he sleeps, 
dines and receives his guests.” 

“That is all we wish to know,” said 
Archer. “And now, you must come with 
us. You will receive proper medical at¬ 
tention tomorrow.” 

The rickety stairs creaked beneath their 
weight as they descended and the noise 
brought the opium smokers from the room 
on the ground floor. But whether or not 
they knew aught of the Silver Shoe, they 
had too much respect for loaded firearms 
to interfere, though they cursed the for¬ 
eign-devils under their breath. 

Archer and his two companions came 
forth into the moonlight upon the open 
ground to the north of the Forbidden City. 
Immediately in front of them was the fa¬ 
mous Drum Tower, and a little way to 


the left, its walls half hidden behind cherry 
and almond trees, was the yamen of 
Chung-li. 

There was not a living soul about. Near 
at hand was an old graveyard and the 
ruins of a Taoist joss-house; while, here 
and there, overgrown by weeds and moss, 
were many great stones that had once 
formed part of an ancient building, long 
since fallen to the ground. 

The American led the way toward the 
Drum Tower which they could see quite 
plainly standing forth against the starlight. 
This mediaeval Mongol keep contains a 
great barrel drum that in former days used 
to strike the hours, which are measured by 
burning sandal-sticks. By means of a 
bribe, though with the greatest difficulty, 
Archer had obtained a key from the at¬ 
tendant priest. On account of its close 
proximity to the yamen of the Taotai, he 
had selected the place as being a conven¬ 
ient hiding-place for his men. 

When he arrived at the tower, he dis¬ 
covered that all his volunteers were present. 
Two of these men he now detailed to take 
charge of Tong who was to remain in the 
tower itself. He was by no means sure 
whether he could trust the compradore; 
and it would be time enough to take him 
to the yamen after Chung-li had been cap¬ 
tured. 

T HE rest of the party, led by Archer 
and Raikes, approached the yamen, 
entering the outer gate by a simple 
ruse. The American throwing a long 
Chinese coat over his shoulders, went first, 
announcing to the gate-keeper that he must 
see the Taotai on important business. Upon 
the gate being opened, the keeper was 
overpowered by three men who sprang 
upon him from the shadow under the wall. 
He was then gagged and bound, and 
thrown into the little guest-house inside 
the gate. 

The rest was easy. Leaving three men 
to guard the gate, the remainder of the 
party advanced toward the entrance of 
the central building. Here was the usual 
brick wall that is regarded by the Chinese 
as an efficient barrier to keep out the devil, 
who always walks in a straight line. Be¬ 
yond this, they found the door open, with 
no one to resist them but a fat servant who 
endeavored to fly at their approach. Too 
terrified to think of giving the alarm, he 
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was tripped up and gagged, and left upon 
the threshold with his hands bound be¬ 
hind his back and his feet tied together. 

Both to the right and left, as Tong had 
told them, were passages dimly illumined 
by hanging lanterns at long intervals. 
Knowing that these two passages were 
joined by a transverse corridor at the far 
end of the building, Archer divided his 
men into two parties, giving the command 
of that which took the left-hand passage 
to Raikes. 

On the presumption that there was more 
than one exit from the building, and re¬ 
solved that the mandarin should not es¬ 
cape, Raikes stationed two men at the 
main entrance, while he himself with the 
others hastened to the far end of the pas¬ 
sage to the corner where it joined the cor¬ 
ridor. 

He had just reached this corner when 
he heard a revolver shot on the other side 
of the building—a shot that was followed 
by a loud shout which, though but faintly 
audible beyond the massive stone walls, he 
recognized as being the voice of his friend, 
the American. 

Fearing that Archer may have failed, he 
promptly ordered four of his men to go 
ahead along the corridor, to make sure 
that there was no way out of the building 
in that direction. He posted two other 
men at the corner, with orders to arrest 
any Chinese who endeavored to pass, 
while he himself, with the three men who 
remained, made his way back toward the 
main entrance. 

He had not gone twenty yards before a 
door upon his left was violently flung open; 
and a fat man in a silken robe tumbled 
into the passage. 

He was an individual with a figure as 
comical as it was unprepossessing; for his 
legs were extraordinarily short and out of 
all proportion to his body. Though Raikes 
had only seen the man once before, and 
then when he was wearing a mask, he at 
once recognized Wen How, Chung-li’s right 
hand man, whom they knew to be present 
in the yamen. 

Sir John Raikes, who was himself lead¬ 
ing, made a kind of dive at his victim. 
They had all strict injunctions not to 
shoot except in self-defence; and his in¬ 
tention was to seize the fat man by the 
throat and hand him over to the tender 
mercies of the escort. 


The Englishman’s eyeglass was still in 
his eye; for he had no intention of taking 
the matter seriously. But as he was about 
to lay hands upon Wen How, a knife 
flashed past his face and deeply gnashed 
his shoulder, while the body of a heavy 
man struck him so violently that he was 
hurled against the opposite wall. 

With the blood streaming from his 
wound and his monocle still in his eye, he 
recovered both his balance and his pres¬ 
ence of mind in an instant. 

“After him! ” he cried. “That’s the very 
man we want!” 

A glance had been enough at the gaunt, 
colossal figure that had issued from the 
same door as Wen How. It was none other 
than the mandarin himself, who wore a 
blue summer robe with gold embroidery 
and the button of his rank. But, apart 
from that, the man was unmistakable. 
Well over six feet in height, and lean as a 
wolf, he had a huge frame, with brown 
hands that were like claws, while upon 
one of his fingers was a silver ring in 
which was set a bloodstone. 

Raikes had every reason to believe that 
the mandarin was as good as captured, for 
with long strides Chung-li raced down the 
passage where every corner was guarded. 
It looked as if there was no need to fire— 
which would have been the policy of fools. 
With all the evidence they had against the 
Taotai, it was one thing to arrest him, it 
would be another to murder him in his 
own yamen; for such an action would not 
only put them in the wrong, but do much 
to revive a fierce hatred of all foreigners. 

Wounded as he was, Raikes, followed 
by his three men, ran forward in pursuit; 
and it was natural enough that for the 
moment Wen How should have been over¬ 
looked. 

The fat man, remarkably quick in his 
movements in spite of his stoutness, dis¬ 
appeared into a room on the opposite side 
of the passage, whence—it was discovered 
afterward—he escaped by way of a win¬ 
dow and a postern gate in the outer yamen 
walls. 

Upon a sudden, hastening in pursuit, 
Raikes heard Archer’s voice behind him. 

“You can’t get out!” he shouted to 
Chung-li in Mandarin Chinese. “All the 
passages and doors are guarded, as well as 
the main gateway, and you had best sur¬ 
render.” 
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For answer, the mandarin wrenched one 
of the hanging lanterns from the ceiling 
and dashed it to the floor, so that the 
light went out, and they were in semi¬ 
darkness; for the next lantern was far 
away. 

Archer drew level with Raikes. 

“The torch!” he cried, “I give it you in 
the opium-house!” 

“It’s in my pocket,” said Raikes. “But 
I can’t use my arm. The fellow sprang at 
me like a wild cat, and all but did me in. 
I’m bleeding like a pig.” 

“We’ll see to that in a minute,” said 
the other. “If we’re not quick about it, 
this devil will escape!” 

He was not far wide of the mark, though 
at the time it seemed impossible; for 
Chung-li fled toward the main entrance 
where two men had been left on guard. 
At the lower end of the passage there were 
no doors on either side; and it seemed cer¬ 
tain that presently he must be caught be¬ 
tween two fires and compelled to capitulate 
or turn and fight. 

However, by the time Archer had got 
hold of the electric-torch and flashed on 
the light, there was no sign of the man¬ 
darin to be seen. He had vanished as sud¬ 
denly and as mysteriously as if he had 
been spirited away. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE DRUM TOWER 

V ALUABLE time elapsed before they 
were able to discover in what man¬ 
ner this seeming miracle had been 
performed; for they had searched on both 
sides of the passage before they discovered 
that one of the square paving-stones was 
loose and that this was supplied with a 
small iron ring, by means of which it could 
be lifted upon hinges. 

The discovery was not calculated to give 
much satisfaction to Randal Archer, who 
saw himself obliged to admit the failure 
of his own plan to the United States Min¬ 
ister, since the trap-door opened upon a 
subterranean passage that led, without 
doubt, through the outer yamen wall. For 
the time being, however, he had enough 
to do to look after Raikes, who was not 
only weak from loss of blood, but suffer¬ 
ing considerable pain. 

A brief examination proved that no ar¬ 


tery had been severed; while the pain was 
alleviated to some extent by the arm being 
placed in a temporary sling. 

While Archer was thus employed, he re¬ 
lated in a few words how the adventure 
had miscarried. They had raided the ya¬ 
men with such suddenness that he had had 
every reason to be sanguine of success. 
Moreover, all the information Tong had 
given him had been proved to be correct. 
Half-way down the right-hand passage, 
they had found the red doors of the man¬ 
darin’s private apartments; and bursting 
into one of these, with their loaded re¬ 
volvers in their hands, they had thought 
to take Chung-li by surprise and hold him 
upon the spot. 

They were unfortunate inasmuch as the 
first room they entered proved to be a 
sleeping-apartment, where there were silk 
cushioned divans and blackwood tables 
upon which were opium bowls and pipes. 
Here a door led into another chamber 
in which they found the mandarin closeted 
with Wen How, the fat man, both of whom 
had had by then some warning of their 
approach. 

For they were not only on their feet, but 
Chung-li had snatched up a knife with a 
curved blade and a carved jade handle, 
before the intruders entered. At once, 
Wen How leading, they disappeared 
through a doorway into an inner room; 
and Archer, attempting to follow them, 
found the door beyond locked and bolted 
against him. 

It was now obvious that this door was 
at the entrance of a narrow passage that 
communicated with the other side of the 
house, by means of which the two Chinese 
were enabled to gain the passage patrolled 
by Raikes and his men. 

Either Chung-li had not had time to tell 
Wen How of the existence of the trap-door, 
or he may have trusted the agility of the 
fat man so little that he decided to make 
good his own escape and let his companion 
look after himself. At any rate, both were 
now out the yamen. A party detailed to 
search the out-buildings and the garden 
failed to find either; whereupon Archer, 
compelled to admit that he had been out¬ 
witted, had no option but to return to the 
Drum Tower. 

There he found that the disaster was 
even more complete than he had at first 
imagined; for one of the men whom he 
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had left in charge of Tong lay wounded, 
insensible, but still living, with a knife 
with a handle of carved jade driven deep 
into his chest. 

As for Tong, he, too, lay upon the 
ground, half strangled, black in the face 
and speechless. 

The other man alone was able to give 
some account of what had happened. In 
compliance with their instructions, though 
all the time keeping a sharp eye upon their 
prisoner, the two men had seated them¬ 
selves upon the ground, lit a lantern they 
had brought with them, and produced a 
pack of cards. 

One was an Englishman, the other was 
an American; and the game stood in the 
favor of the former to the extent of one 
dollar fifty, when suddenly an apparition 
appeared before them, out of the very 
ground, the floor of that gloomy chamber 
that contained naught but a monster drum. 

Without warning, a trap-door, the exist¬ 
ence of which they had never suspected, 
was thrown back not six feet away from 
them. They were given no chance of de¬ 
fending themselves; they had scarcely time 
to realize what had happened, when a tall 
Chinese with the ferocity of a savage beast 
hurled himself upon the Englishman and 
drove his knife home with such terrific 
force that the weapon was so tightly 
wedged between the upper ribs that he 
could not extricate it. 

The American declared that in the lan¬ 
tern-light the face of the man was like 
that of a fiend. He had huge, angular fea¬ 
tures and black eyes like those of a reptile 
that glittered with fury, his mouth was 
hideously contorted by passion. 

The moment he set eyes upon the un¬ 
fortunate Tong, he came out with a string 
of oaths in his own language, and flung 
himself upon the compradore. Tong him¬ 
self was a strong and active man; but he 
would have been a mere babe-in-arms in 
the hands of his huge adversary, even had 
he not been suffering from an injured 
wrist. 

As it was, he was seized by the throat 
and all but strangled, the mandarin find¬ 
ing time to kick over the lantern, plunging 
the place in utter darkness. 

For that reason, and since the two strug¬ 
gling combatants were close locked in one 
another’s arms, the American dared not 
fire, for fear of hitting Tong whom he had 


received orders to protect as well as guard. 

Groping in the dark, he did his best to 
help the compradore, and received for his 
pains a blow in the face that he was ready 
to swear would have felled an ox. He was 
sent stunned to the ground; and when he 
recovered his senses, it was to discover 
that their assailant had escaped. 

It took him some time to find the lan¬ 
tern and to light it. He had examined 
both his companions, and believed the 
Englishman to be dying. Anyhow, he 
could do nothing for him, and had decided 
to hasten to the yamen and report what 
had happened, when Archer and Sir John 
Raikes and the rest of the party arrived. 

F OR the first time, they had had a 
practical demonstration of the 
physical strength of their formid¬ 
able adversary. Chung-li, a high govern¬ 
ment official, had always kept much to 
himself, resolutely refusing to have any 
dealings with Europeans. He was known, 
however, to be an exceptionally capable 
man, violent in his prejudices, crafty and 
ambitious. 

Archer realized in a flash that, so far 
as the safety of Doctor MacKinnon was 
concerned, the situation, with the escape 
of the mandarin, had become terribly 
serious. 

As for Tong, the man was terrified, and 
seemed in some doubt as to whether he 
ought to be more repentant for having 
joined the Silver Shoe or for having turned 
traitor. With an Oriental belief in fatalism, 
he was convinced that his days were num¬ 
bered. The very sight of him that night 
in the Drum Tower, in company of two 
foreign barbarians, had been enough to 
convict him in the eyes of Chung-li. 

But, for the present, Randal Archer 
had his hands full, without troubling about 
the future. One of his men had been dan¬ 
gerously wounded, and needed urgent 
medical attention; whereas Sir John 
Raikes, though he made light of his hurt, 
was in no fit state to walk all the way to 
the legations. 

At the end of the Street of the Hatamen, 
they found a man with a Pekin cart, a 
farmer with a load of millet from the 
country. This cart they hired for a few 
cents, and converting it into an ambulance 
wagon, Archer sent it back in charge of a 
few men. 
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Tong loudly protested when he was told 
that he must return with the others to the 
yamen. 

“But what if Chung-li finds us!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “His fury will be like that of a 
typhoon!” 

“We must take the risk of that,” said 
the American. “As likely as not, he’s at 
the other end of the city by now. Both 
you and I, my friend, have someone else 
to think of, besides ourselves.” 

“Who?” asked the compradore. 

“Ma-ki-yuan,” said Archer. “Chung-li 
will think of nothing but revenge. What 
fate lies in store for Doctor MacKinnon 
in the Temple of the Seven Stars? An¬ 
swer me that.” 

Tong shuddered. 

“The Silver Shoe,” he whispered. 

Archer laid a hand upon one of the 
man’s shoulders. 

“Tell me what that is?” he asked. “I 
have heard talk of it before; and I would 
put an end to all this show of secrecy.” 

“My master,” said Tong, “we have a 
legend that he who speaks of it is fated 
to breathe his last in the iron grasp of the 
Silver Shoe. I will deal honestly with 
you now, for I am certainly a lost man 
without the protection of those against 
whom I have plotted. But do not ask too 
much of me! Dread of the future lies 
upon me with the weight of the tomb.” 

Archer saw that the man’s nerves were 
shattered. 

“Take courage,” said he. “We’ll win 
yet. And you are safer than you think, 
since Chung-li will be compelled to fly 
from the city. Think only of him who 
was once your master. It is my duty to 
save his life, and yours to help me. You 
have told me that the mandarin was in 
possession of some key of an inner gate 
in the Temple of the Seven Stars. That 
key is now somewhere within the yamen; 
for Chung-li fled in haste. Do you know 
where to find it?” 

Tong found refuge in prevarication. 

“There are many duplicates,” said he. 
“If we set about it, we should be able to 
find another.” 

“That is no answer to my question,” 
Archer persisted. “I take it, this temple 
is in some way connected with the Society 
of the Silver Shoe?” 

“The brotherhood originated there,” 
said Tong. “Chung-li started the move¬ 


ment; but, though the lamas be Mon¬ 
golians by birth, thieves by trade and 
paupers by necessity, they obey Chung-li 
only because they fear him.” 

“Come,” said Archer, taking the com¬ 
pradore by an arm; “we waste time with 
words. The sooner we find this key and 
get away again, the better for us all.” 

He led the way back to the yamen, 
followed by his men. They found the 
outer gates still open, though the gate¬ 
keeper had been set at liberty by the man¬ 
darin’s servants and retainers who, panic- 
stricken, rushed hither and thither in the 
greatest state of alarm. 

These people, however, scattered in all 
directions at the approach of Archer’s 
party. As before, men were left on guard 
at both the main door and the outer gates; 
while the American himself with Tong and 
an armed escort proceeded to the man¬ 
darin’s rooms. 

Here Tong searched in feverish haste. 
As he opened drawers and boxes, his hands 
were seen to be trembling. He was fa¬ 
miliar with the interior of the yamen, hav¬ 
ing at one time been in the employment 
of the mandarin, also he had since had 
many private interviews with Chung-li in 
connection with the affairs of the society. 

For all that, it took him some time to 
lay hands upon a certain ivory box in 
which he found a bronze key of ancient 
design, stamped with certain fantastic in¬ 
scriptions in the old Manchurian language 
—characters that are for the most part 
rectangular in shape, bearing some slight 
resemblance to the cuneiform of Babylonia 
and Persia. 

W ITH that in their possession, they 
lost no time in returning to the 
legations by way of the western 
wall of the Imperial City. It was broad 
daylight when they reached the Chien- 
men, where Archer dismissed his party. 

A medical officer had been got out of 
bed in the small hours of the morning, and 
the wounded man was reported to be pro¬ 
gressing favorably, though not out of 
danger. Raikes, with his arm properly 
bandaged, accompanied Archer to the 
American Legation, where the minister 
listened to their story. 

He declared that he could take no offi¬ 
cial steps in the matter. The raid might 
have been justified, if it had proved sue- 
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cessful. And its failure had achieved 
something: Chung-li would undoubtedly 
fly from the city, and would no longer in¬ 
fluence the Tsung-li-yamen; whereas the 
Society of the Silver Shoe had already 
burst like a bubble. 

On the other hand, one could not shut 
one’s eyes to the fact that MacKinnon 
was in the gravest danger. For motives 
of revenge, he might be murdered as soon 
as the news could be carried to the Tem¬ 
ple on the Mongolian frontier. 

None the less, and although MacKinnon 
was admired throughout the length and 
breath of China, the foreign powers could 
do nothing, beyond demanding of the 
Chinese Government the restoration of the 
prisoner. 

And such a demand, whether it came 
in the nature of a polite request or a per¬ 
emptory order, was so much waste of 
breath; since the government was power¬ 
less. The affair had now resolved itself 
into a personal matter between Chung-li 
and Doctor MacKinnon. It was up to 
Doctor MacKinnon’s friends to save him, 
if they could. The minister would see 
that every facility was given them in the 
way of supplying them with equipment and 
granting every member of the expedition 
the necessary leave of absence. 

Randal Archer, assisted by Sir John 
Raikes, made the necessary arrangements 
that very day. The latter, in spite of his 
damaged arm, was determined to accom¬ 
pany his American friend; and indeed, his 
wound afforded him with an excellent ex¬ 
cuse for applying for three months’ leave. 

“Do you remember,” said he, “that 
MacKinnon himself said that I’d be in 
front of the footlights before the play was 


finished? But the old boy never dreamed 
that he’d have the stage to himself!” 

“There’s little time to lose,” said Archer, 
who was plainly anxious. “News travels 
extraordinarily quickly in this country. No 
one knows how. The Chinese in villages 
five hundred miles inland know what has 
happened in the treaty ports in a few 
hours. That is one of the many mysteries 
of China that no white man has ever been 
able to explain. You understand, Raikes, 
we must travel disguised. We are going 
to a part of the country where no white 
man has ever been before; and if we don’t 
pass ourselves off as Chinese, the news of 
our approach will be days in front of us.” 

“I’m under your orders, as before,” said 
the Englishman. “We have all MacKin¬ 
non’s wardrobe to choose from, as well as 
his false pigtails and dyes. It’s a blood¬ 
thirsty comic opera. A melo-burlesque, 
my lad.” 

“I have studied the route already,” 
Archer went on, “and taken Tong’s advice. 
Mule transport over the mountain range 
to the north of Shansi and thence up the 
Hwang Ho.” 

“And trust to the jolly old god of luck,” 
Raikes cut in, “the fat gentleman with a 
salmon under his arm.” 

“Luck will have to be with us,” said the 
other; “for we can’t take many men. Rapid 
traveling is our only chance—as rapid as 
anything can be in this old, worn-out land. 
Our efforts will be wasted, if we arrive an 
hour too late.” 

“Then get a move on, my son!” said 
Raikes. “I’m ready to start tonight.” 

They went out together into Legation 
Street, where the very first person they 
came across was Wo Hung, the beggar. 


In the concluding chapters Archer jour¬ 
neys to the Temple of Seven Stars and 
solves the mystery of the Silver Shoe 
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T HE town of Krag lay under a deep 
blanket of snow, and as the silent 
fury of the blizzard maintained itself 
hour upon hour that white, stifling 
mantle grew deeper. Along the short single 
street of the prairie town irregular depres¬ 
sions in the snow marked the recent pas¬ 
sage of the few natives who had ventured 
outside; and even these were being silently 
filled by the gusty swirls that tore around 
corners of houses and piled up the soft 
crystals in great drifts. 

Sam Stedman, sheriff of Cameron County, 
emerged from the warmth of the Golden 
Calf saloon; with head down to the wind, 
plowed through the snow past the hard¬ 
ware store, past the Chinese restaurant, 
past two more shacks of nondescript ap¬ 
pearance, and with ungainly, running steps, 
reached the porch of the Lucky Lode 
saloon and flung himself through the doors. 
He halted just within to shake off the cling¬ 
ing snow, and opening his bulky fleece 
jacket, he walked to the bar. Two indolent 
punchers cooperating in a game of solitaire 
nodded to him. A stocky man leaning 
against the bar greeted him with a lazy 
“Howdy!” The barkeep grinned, remarked 
about the difficulties of sheriffing in winter 


time, and slid a bottle and glass across the 
bar. 

Five men gave no notice of his entry. 
They were seated around a table near one 
end of the bar playing poker, and the 
silent tenseness of the game bespoke the 
great strain under which each man played. 
They did not lift their eyes, monosyllables 
announced their moves, and nervous fingers 
shuffled the cards and dropped chips on 
the center of the board with harsh little 
clicks. 

Sheriff Sam Stedman permitted a faint 
touch of wryness to register on his face as 
he watched the play. These men had been 
playing here for almost forty-eight hours. 
For two days they had kept alive a game 
that in size of stakes or plain thrills was 
little deserving of such an honor. Grimly 
they held on, with occasional periods of 
relief, with a steady consumption of 
whisky, until their hands shook as they 
picked up their cards and their faces were 
gaunt and red eyed. 

The will power to flog their failing 
spirits into a semblance of desire issued 
from one man like a palpable force. He 
sat with back to the wall, so that the whole 
room and the entrance were before him. 
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His white Stetson was pulled down and his 
eyes burned with a dull glow in the shadow 
of its brim. He was a big man, clothed in 
a suit of fine black serge, shod in boots of 
soft Russian leather. His shoulders bulked 
broad and powerful above the table, and 
his strong hands dwarfed the cards. His 
jaw, set like a clamp now, with lips thin 
and bloodless, was at once square and 
finely cast. A black mustache, full though 
cut short, and a nose of predatory cast, 
completes an inventory as indicative of 
ruthless power as ever a man’s appearance 
could be. 

His name, a name to conjure with through 
all the vast miles of Cameron County, was 
Colin Campbell. He was the second of 
that name, since his father’s death a year 
before he sat like a feudal baron in the 
great house on the uncounted acres of the 
C Bar C ranch. 

One of the players, a lean and lithe 
figure of a man somewhere in the thirties, 
suddenly broke the silence with a curse. 
He held the cards in his hand as though 
to crush them; then he dropped them to 
the board and reached to the floor beside 
his chair. The whisky bottle that was 
produced he held to his lips for a long 


drink. When it was lowered to the floor 
again he sat watching the play with a 
smouldering immobility. 

Moments passed. The pot was won; the 
cards dealt once more; and all passed. The 
next man shuffled dextrously, dealt the 
hands, and curt monosyllables announced 
the continuation of the game. But the 
smouldering one abruptly flamed. His 
voice cracked with weariness, uttered a dry 
torrent of blasphemy, and he flung the 
cards headlong across the table to scatter 
over the floor. 

There was the harsh sound of a scraping 
chair; then, as perfect silence suddenly fol¬ 
lowed, the words of the tall man who sat 
back to the wall were distinct and low. 

“Harker, don’t you move. Another word 
and I’ll break your jaw.” 

The lean man stared across the table at 
the big one in the dark clothes, and his 
teeth were bared and a harsh sound of 
breathing came from between them. He 
sat immobile as he had frozen in the act of 
shoving away from the table, and his hands 
gripped the edge of the board with strain¬ 
ing strength. 

“To hell with you!” he said. “I’/n 
through.” 
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But he did not move. And the big 
man held his gaze. Against the extended 
thigh of the lean one a holstered gun 
thrust up its butt not far from the white 
knuckled hand of its owner. Beneath a 
coat lapel of the other a gun butt was also 
visible, held in place by a spring clip 
holster. 

“Draw,” said Colin Campbell and the 
very word was an insult. “Draw—you 
rat!” 

Still the lean one did not move. 

The sheriff, who had not altered his 
position at the bar, gave no sign. In Krag 
these things ran their course. It was up 
to the lean man. 

Then, as the fellow neither moved nor 
spoke further, Colin Campbell rose slowly 
from his chair. His eyes still held the gaze 
of the man before him. Deliberately Camp¬ 
bell circled the table, a lean legged wolf 
of a man, his hands at his sides. 

The man called Harker gasped with a 
sharp intake of breath, and his chair 
crashed to the floor behind him as he 
sprang to his feet. His hand snatched at 
the gun on his thigh, brought it flashing 
from the holster. 

But Campbell, too, leaped. One hand 
caught the wrist of Harker, and held the 
gun pointing midway to its intended target 
before the man could fire. No further did 
Campbell move; he simply gripped the 
thin wrist of the other, and his jaw muscles 
set in knots as he slowly twisted it about. 
Harker attempted once to catch the gun in 
his left hand. He failed, and groaned sud¬ 
denly with the agony that clutched at his 
wrist. The gun fell from his tortured 
fingers. Then he clamped his lips and 
fought silently, straining to release his 
hand, yet barely able to move for the pain. 

The two figures stood there for minutes, 
while every man in the saloon watched. 
Harker grew pale and the whites of his 
eyes gleamed with ghastly fear. Slowly his 
sinewy frame bent beneath the weight of 
Campbell, and as his knees bowed he came 
closer and closer to the floor. Once again 
he groaned, and the sound was torn from 
his very depths. 

Then in an instant it was over. Colin 
Campbell, his lips drawing to a livid gri¬ 
mace of contempt, released his grip; like 
lightning his hand snapped back, forward 
again, and with a sickening crack struck 
the face of Harker before the man had 


moved from his crouching position. He 
moved now. He was flung headlong across 
the floor, where he lay as he had fallen, 
his face hidden, motionless. 

Colin Campbell walked around the table, 
lifted a whisky bottle, drank deeply, and 
sat down. Picking up his cards, he said, 
“The pot is open, gentlemen, for one blue 

S HERIFF SAM STEDMAN was 
twenty-eight, and he was more hon¬ 
est than he was ambitious. He made 
no fetish of his honesty; it was simply an 
ingrained characteristic of the man. By it 
he had won his office, and many times he 
cursed it for the burden it imposed on him. 

He was the balance of power between 
two parties of equal strength and ruthless¬ 
ness. The first Campbell had come into 
the country when the Indians still disputed 
a white man’s bare existence there. He 
arrived with money and ambitions of 
feudal grandeur. Dominating every ob¬ 
stacle, even the Indians, he had for a brief 
interval attained that arrogant state. Then 
the nesters had come. 

The first of them was John Kennedy. 
He had been with Moseby’s guerrillas dur¬ 
ing the war; had raised hell in general in 
various parts of Texas thereafter, had 
joined a herd trailing north when the con¬ 
sequences of his reckless behavior threat¬ 
ened to become serious; and when the herd 
was broken up in Nebraska, he had kept 
going by himself. Eventually he met a girl 
who was like no other girl in the world, and 
when he went on a little further, he found 
the sage country of Cameron to his liking, 
and settled there. Soon after he sent for 
the girl, and in a sod hut adjoining a pole 
corral he tackled the grim task of surviving 
the winters of starvation until fortune 
should reward his fortitude. 

John Kennedy labored mightily, thereby 
confusing the arrogant wisdom of Colin 
Campbell, who had expected the little sod 
hut to be deserted and decayed with the 
coming of that first spring. Instead, other 
springs saw a rough cabin replace the hut; 
and still later one saw a fine sound frame 
house raise itself beyond that. Meantime 
these improvements had not come in peace. 
There was war, on a small scale at first, 
but as other venturesome settlers passed 
by, looked upon John Kennedy’s labors 
and their fruits, and thereupon stayed 
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where they stopped, that war became a 
fierce and mighty struggle. This great 
empty land that Campbell had come to 
regard as every inch his own by right of 
conquest. There were killings, and cruel, 
brutal deeds; and as the hearts of these 
simple, stubborn men cleaved to the land 
about them, their minds hardened and for¬ 
got pity. They could not afford to remem¬ 
ber too much of the softness of life, these 
pioneers. 

The situation was stalemate when Sam 
Stedman came into the country. He had 
the bearing of a gentleman, which won him 
old Colin Campbell’s arrogant tolerance; 
and he was penniless, even as the nesters 
had been, which inclined them in his favor. 
Besides, he was honest, which gained him 
the respect of both sides. He was prob¬ 
ably the only man in the county who dared 
to accept the job—anyway, he was elected 
sheriff by an overwhelming vote. 

When Sam Stedman entered his little 
office across the street from the Lucky 
Lode this February afternoon, he rolled a 
cigarette before the stove and then let it 
hang cold from his lips while he pondered 
deeply over the scene he had just left. 
Colin Campbell’s action had been charac¬ 
teristic; every man in that country had 
seen him in such a moment, and sights like 
those are apt to breed an uncommon fear 
in a man. 

But the point that stuck in Stedman’s 
mind like a bone in the throat was: why 
did Colin Campbell keep those four men 
playing poker with him hour upon hour 
after all desire for play had been satiated? 
A dozen times during the past two days 
Sam had entered the saloon, and each time 
the five were as he had last seen them. 
The lesser four were underlings at best; 
there was no thrill for Colin in winning 
their paltry bankrolls. True, they were 
gamHers—and worse. The Campbells had 
always hired that sort of men. Yet it was 
absurd to say that he endured such an 
Ordeal merely to enjoy their skill. 

As a peace officer, Sam had learned to 
anticipate many things in which he would 
be officially concerned. His mind had be¬ 
come trained to work that way. And now 
it suggested with cold logic that the Camp¬ 
bell kept himself unwaveringly in the pub¬ 
lic eye for one grim purpose—an alibi. 
Pursuing that train of thought, he faced 
the question: an alibi for what? 


For what, indeed? What cruel thing 
was being done out on the snow swept 
prairie even now as he stood warm and 
sheltered in the little office? What crime, 
what further misery was to descend on the 
lovely land that he had made his home, a 
land that bred its sons to kill and its 
daughters to hate? 

Sam groaned aloud with the bitterness 
of that awful question. 

Out of the wind and the snow, hoof beats 
silenced in the drifts along the street, there 
came a horse and rider who were revealed 
through the window of the sheriff’s office 
as no more than a vague blur in the storm. 
But the sound of hasty feet stamping on 
the hollow board sidewalk beneath the 
blanket of crystals brought Sam to the 
door with one stride. He flung it open and 
a muffled, indistinguishable figure lurched 
into the office. 

Immediately he threw aside the wraps 
that concealed him, and cried in a voice 
weighted with anguish and ridden by a 
demon of hate, “They killed him! By 
Christ, they killed him at last! They 
murdered him with bullets, and they rid¬ 
dled him from behind. Oh, the dogs—the 
black, rotten dogs! ” 

The sheriff’s heart was in the grip of a 
hand of ice, and cruelly it held him. The 
boy before him, no more than nineteen, 
was the only surviving son of old John 
Kennedy. 

The question was answered. 

The boy’s voice had broken hoarsely 
with his last imprecation. Sobs choked 
him now. He was a slim, fair haired 
youngster; his eyes were blue and his 
broad mouth could be finely sensitive or 
remarkably cruel. He stood before Sted¬ 
man and looked in the sheriff’s eyes, and 
his throat was convulsed with agony. His 
hands tore suddenly at his shirt collar as if 
thereby to release his vocal cords. 

“I found him myself,” the boy cried 
then, “out in the south pasture. He was 
gone all night. He hadn’t been home for 
dinner even. I went lookin’ for him soon 
as light came this morning. I found him 
three hours later. A heap of snow, that 
was him. Covered, frozen, he and his black 
horse. Killed—bullet holes in his back, in 
—his head. Horse killed.” The boy stood 
speechless, his mouth opened to frame 
words he could not find. Then he covered 
his face with his hands and cried, “Oh, 
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they got him. They got him at last. Damn 
them, oh, damn them!” 

Sam Stedman stepped to his desk, and 
from a deep drawer took out a bottle of 
whisky. He found a glass and poured a 
stiff drink. “Here, Joe; take this,” he 
ordered. The boy looked up and clutched 
at the glass. His lips were blue with cold. 

“I’m going right out with you,” said the 
sheriff. He hesitated, and added, “Your 
father was a good man. He was my 
friend—” He halted uncertainly again. 
Then quietly enough he continued, “I’ll get 
you another horse down at the livery 
stable; I guess that one outside must be 
near killed with the ride in.” He turned to 
take down his heavy coat from a wall hook. 

“Is Colin Campbell in town?” The ques¬ 
tion came in a voice which had altered 
greatly. The boy did not ask this infor¬ 
mation with convulsed throat. 

Sam Stedman stood with his hands hold¬ 
ing the coat just above the hook for a per¬ 
ceptible interval. Here was a moment when 
he must deserve his sheriff’s star. Here 
was a moment, indeed, to try his mettle 
as a man. He could not disarm and sub¬ 
due this crazed boy as he might an irre¬ 
sponsible criminal. He might thereby pre¬ 
vent a killing—but the wrath of the men 
who followed the Kennedys would burst 
all bounds and precipitate a holocaust he 
dared not conceive. He was powerless to 
invoke the authority of his office against 
either side, for fear of consequences that 
would engulf that feeble authority in a 
tidal wave of blood. 

He turned from the wall, coat in hand, 
his face calm. “Suppose he is, Joe. What 
of it?” 

Written plainly on the youth’s face was 
the purpose he thought to conceal with 
guile. “I—I want to know.” 

“He is,” said the sheriff. “He’s been 
in town to my knowledge for two whole 
days—since before you last saw your 
father. He’s been playing poker over at 
the Lucky Lode for nearly forty-eight hours 
without stopping for sleep, or once getting 
out of sight of a dozen men.” 

J OE KENNEDY studied the sheriff, 
trying to test in his eyes the truth of 
that information. To be sure, old 
John Kennedy and Sam Stedman had been 
friends in a reserved, man to man fashion; 
but the boy knew well what motives would 


dictate Sam Stedman’s actions now. Not 
friendship; only a hard, impersonal justice; 
and justice in that raw country had often 
been notoriously blind. 

In young Kennedy’s eyes a madness 
gathered. His face was tear streaked; boy 
though he was, the lines of grief marred 
its clean youthfulness. He glanced toward 
the door, seemed to crouch as he stood. 
Sam Stedman watched, took a breath, and 
suddenly moved. 

But already he was too late. He had 
discarded his gun belt, and now he gazed 
impotently into the muzzle of a revolver 
gripped in young Joe’s slender hand. “You 
keep out of this,” the boy said. “You keep 
clear. Colin Campbell has an alibi maybe, 
but I know him. I know!” He backed 
toward the door, his left hand fumbling 
for the knob. His white teeth bared be¬ 
tween cold, pale lips. 

With a lurch he flung the door wide 
open and lunged into the storm. 

Sam Stedman whirled about and yanked 
the revolver from the gun belt hanging on 
the wall. Through the open door he ran 
in turn, crossing the street in great leaps 
through the deep snow. He saw the 
neglected horse standing near the office 
door, shivering. A glow of warmth opened 
to the blizzard from the doorway of the 
Lucky Lode, and a darting shadow passed 
inside. Stedman jumped for the porch, 
slid and almost fell, recovered himself and 
plunged through the door. 

Inside the saloon was the peace and 
quiet that comes with the suspension of 
life during such a storm as this. Four men 
were about the room, and of these only the 
bartender displayed no amazement at the 
youth who stood in the center of the floor 
waving his gun. The barkeep was motion¬ 
less behind the mahogany, hands on the 
bar edge, eyes fixed on young Kennedy, 
waiting. The three customers stood speech¬ 
less, with eyes wide. The table to one side 
of the room, where the grim five had played 
their game, was deserted. 

Colin Campbell had flown. 

Sam Stedman stepped up beside the boy 
just as he was demanding, “Where is he? 
Damn you—where is Colin Campbell?” 
The sheriff flicked upward with his open 
hand, struck down so that the edge of the 
hand caught young Kennedy smartly on 
the wrist supporting the gun. The revolver 
clattered to the floor. Sam retrieved it 
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promptly, and faced the snarling boy with 
a tight lipped, wry little smile. 

“Come on, Joe,” he said. “We got a 
long ride ahead of us.” 

Suddenly the boy surrendered; his very 
spirit seemed to collapse. He permitted 
the officer to lead him out of the saloon, 
and the mystified customers at the bar 
heard the echo of a sob as the door 
slammed shut behind the pair. 

The killing was never solved—officially. 
In the driving snow Sam Stedman rode 
out of Krag with young Joe to the low, 
comfortable ranch house of the Katydid 
brand. They stopped a moment at the 
house while Aileen, Joe’s older sister, made 
hot coffee to warm them and the younger 
ones of old John’s brood gathered around 
in silent watchfulness. They then went 
on to the south pasture. 

Sam found nothing to aid him in fixing 
the identity of the murderer. The snow 
covered all tracks, and tracks would have 
been about the only clue to work on. The 
depression where Kennedy had lain in his 
own frozen blood was but a faint hollow 
in the smooth carpet of snow. The dead 
horse remained where he had fallen, a 
white indistinguishable mound. That was 
all. 

The sheriff made inquiries about the 
country, but no more fruitless task had he 
ever undertaken. The replies of the Camp¬ 
bell men were smooth and given most 
readily. Naturally enough, they were of 
no help in directing his search. The little 
ranchers, on the other hand, were even 
surly. Bitter was the memory of this crime 
in their hearts, and they had small hope 
for the law to avenge it. 

As the days passed it became a half for¬ 
gotten incident of the winter; or, at least, 
one discussed only in guarded moments. It 
was a dead topic of conversation before the 
saloon bars, and even the Campbell men 
ceased to arrive in town only in bands of 
four or more. The son of old John was 
never heard to utter a word about his 
father’s death. 

Yet no one realized more than Sheriff 
Sam Stedman how that murder lived on 
in the minds of men. There had been 
killings before, clean, open and shut affairs 
of a decisive nature; and though they bred 
hate, still they did not fester in dark cor¬ 
ners of the soul as this did. Sam sat in 
his office time after time when he descried 


a body of men riding into town, his nerve 
tensed to hear the first crashing volley of 
gun fire that would usher into Cameron 
County a war that would end only in ex¬ 
termination. 

The worst of winter passed, the sun came 
out earlier and stayed longer each day and 
its warmth increased. The bottoms thawed 
and the roads became alternately troughs 
of bottomless gumbo or rock like furrows 
of frozen mud. Soon the real thaw would 
come, the grass would spring up overnight, 
green and succulent, and the winter herds, 
scattering over the country, would reenact 
the miracle of life to the increase of each 
owner’s brand. Then the outfits would 
forget all else and follow the beasts, work¬ 
ing like demons for a few short weeks in 
the roundup camps and branding corrals. 
The whole world waited, weary with the 
buffeting of winter storms, for the coming 
of spring. 

O NE day in late March, while the sun 
was setting in burnished glory 
among the blue hills far over the 
prairie, Sam Stedman leaned against the 
jamb of the open office door. He was gaz¬ 
ing into the distance, immobile, when he 
saw far out on the road a moving horse¬ 
man. He continued to watch, until he be¬ 
came aware that it was no man at all, but 
a woman—Aileen Kennedy at that. 

Sam was not unwilling at that moment 
to talk with Aileen. Only a few times had 
he enjoyed that quiet pleasure, but her 
calm, almost Spartan philosophy of life, 
fostered by the conditions which sur¬ 
rounded her, seemed to make her a well of 
courage from which to draw all a man 
needed to sustain himself. 

Aileen rode into the town, and passed by 
the stores and the resorts where the men 
sitting on the porches eyed her with ad¬ 
miration undisguised, and she drew to a 
halt directly at the sheriff’s office. Before 
Sam could reach the horse’s side to help 
her dismount, she had swung out of the 
saddle. Deftly she tied the reins to the 
rail, offering a smile of greeting the while. 

“Howdy, Miss Kennedy,” Sam returned. 
“Right nice evenin’ for a ride.” 

The girl, clad in a simple gray riding 
dress, drew off her gloves as she stood on 
the sidewalk and pressed back a straying 
wisp of hair beneath her hat. “I rode in 
special,” she said, “to talk with you.” Her 
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blue eyes seemed to warn him of a certain 
gravity in her errand, and he hastened to 
place himself at her disposal. 

“I hope you don’t find the ride in vain,” 
he offered with a touch of half bashful gal¬ 
lantry. “Let’s go inside.” He beckoned 
to the office door. 

Inside the girl looked about her a mo¬ 
ment before beginning. The desk, with 
papers scattered on its surface; the rifles 
in the rack against the rear wall; the un¬ 
lovely faces peering down at her from re¬ 
ward notices tacked to the side walls: all 
these appointments seemed to interest her. 
Then she looked at Sam, and took a chair 
near the desk. 

“It begins with father’s death,” she said. 
“I don’t think you know any more about 
that now than the day you rode out with 
Joe in the blizzard.” 

“I don’t,” he admitted. 

“Well, some others do.” She paused a 
moment, then leaned forward in appeal. 
“Sam Stedman, you are the only man in 
the county who can stop this awful thing. 
Nobody else is clear of the blood that’s been 
spilled during all these years. If this hate 
keeps growing and growing there’s going 
to be a war that will leave this range with¬ 
out a man left alive on it! ” 

“I know.” He spoke almost gruffly; it 
had the power to hurt cruelly, this reminder 
of his inadequacy. “I’ve been watching 
for weeks, waiting—” 

“Then maybe you know how a woman 
is like to feel, Sam Stedman?” 

He nodded, and his mouth was thin and 
drawn. 

“Listen,” the girl said. “Kelso Carson, 
that’s Campbell’s foreman, is supposed to 
have killed my father. I don’t know how 
they found out, but the word has passed 
among the little ranchers, and God knows 
What it’s going to mean. I couldn’t learn 
a thing more; they won’t tell me. Even 
Joe is savage when I try to talk to him. 
He’s brooding and thinking—oh, and he’s 
so young! Why can’t men forget, and try 
to live in peace again? Even the children 
play at—at hanging people and things.” 

Sam Stedman’s brain was afire. This 
was news! Kelso Carson was a man emi¬ 
nently fitted for the brutal task of murder. 
The man had claimed a watertight alibi, 
as had all the others at the C Bar C; and 
there was no possibility of implicating him 
at this late date. How well the followers 


of old Kennedy knew this! And how 
surely, if the suspicion became a convic¬ 
tion, would they act upon it. 

“There’s something stirring among my 
father’s friends,” the girl said. “They have 
seemed to put Joe in his place, and even 
the men who used to stop and play with 
him when he was a baby crawling on the 
floor are giving him the respect they gave 
my father. And he’s no more able to lead 
those men than an insane person! Oh, it’s 
terrible! I’ve been listening and watching 
and praying, till—” She hesitated and her 
eyes were glistening with tears. “Oh, God 
help this poor land!” She hid her face 
in her hands. 

Sam stood up, and he placed a hand on 
her shoulder. “Miss Kennedy, I don’t 
know what I can do; but when the time 
comes, I’m going to do it.” 

For a moment she seemed to welcome 
the strength in Sam’s hand on her shoulder, 
and she remained quiet where she sat. 
Then she rose and looked him straight in 
the eye. “I’m trustin’ you, Sam,” she said. 
“You’ve got to do it.” 

“I—” he paused. “Well, no matter 
what happens, you’ll know my sheriff’s star 
has never been unfastened.” 

There was an implication behind that 
which made her catch her breath slightly, 
and her eyes widened as she gave her hand 
into his for farewell. 

“God bless you, Sam Stedman,” she said. 
“You’re a man.” 

She turned and walked out of the office, 
and loosening the reins she mounted her 
horse and set off down the street straight 
into the crimson flood that came out of 
the hills in the west. 

D AYS went by after that in which 
nature itself seemed hushed and 
still in dread expectation. Life in 
Krag droned on its uneventful way with a 
calmness and detachment that were graver 
signs than outspoken fear. The townsmen 
may have heard the rumor of Kelso Car¬ 
son’s supposed guilt, but no one could know 
from their behavior—unless he were old in 
the ways of those who live on the frontier. 

Sam Stedman pursued his routine duties 
as before, though he kept always before 
him the one supreme task. The Law must 
be served! He rode much, traversing the 
country on every side, hoping to find one, 
anyway, of these steadfast men who would 
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abet his purpose with information, or per¬ 
haps even with the strength of his gun 
hand. But everywhere he met with the 
same watchful evasions. He was received 
cordially, even welcomed on the occasion 
that his visit to a lonely ranch house broke 
the monotony of early spring; yet he never 
once broke beyond the barren wall of re¬ 
serve they had erected between him and 
their grim secrets. 

Then spring came over the land with a 
rush, transforming a bleak drab country 
into a land of enchanted green, with riotous 
patches of larkspur flaunting their purple 
beauty in the hills, and the most barren 
wastes blooming into momentary loveliness 
with lush grass and fragile flowers. Even 
in Krag the sordid, unpainted boards of 
ancient shacks seemed to borrow an air of 
the picturesque to apologize for their un¬ 
sightliness. In these few weeks nature lav¬ 
ished upon a beauty hungry world all the 
gifts which in milder climes are conserved 
through months of blooming life. 

One morning about ten o’clock there ar¬ 
rived in Krag a body of riders numbering 
twelve, and as they rode along the short 
street their progress was followed from 
windows and doors of the town by silent, 
grave eyed watchers. Among these riders 
were the strongest and firmest of the nester 
clan, and their gathering now suggested an 
imminence of violence. They halted and 
dismounted before the Golden Calf and all 
passed inside. 

An hour went by during which no sign 
came from the saloon. Then two more 
horsemen rode slowly into town, to dis¬ 
mount at the Golden Calf and joined the 
twelve. One of them, quiet, a little self- 
conscious of the staring eyes, was Joe 
Kennedy. 

Sheriff Sam Stedman had witnessed these 
events from his office door. In the hour 
between the coming of the twelve and the 
arrival of young Joe he had taken down 
each rifle and revolver in the miniature 
arsenal the county supported, and had care¬ 
fully oiled and loaded every weapon. And 
while he worked, he thought. 

Later the shadow of peril fell even more 
darkly on the little town. Another body 
of riders advanced on Krag from afar, and 
Sam was in his doorway as they entered 
town at a gallop. Seventeen, he counted; 
sixteen hard men, dangerous as wolves; 
with a seventeenth the equal of all the rest 


together, Colin Campbell. The big rancher 
pulled his great bay gelding to a slithering 
halt in the dusty street and shouted in his 
formidable voice, “Hi, Sam Stedman! Come 
have a drink with the C Bar C.” 

Sam did not move. The invitation was 
not as cordial as the words would seem. 
There was an undertone of mockery that 
stung, jeering at his impotence as an of¬ 
ficer. Sam eyed Campbell as the big man 
swung from the saddle, firmly holding his 
mettlesome horse, and Sam’s silence was 
ample refusal of the invitation. 

But Colin Campbell roared with laugh¬ 
ter and handed the reins to one of the 
other riders. Then, turning his back, he 
led the way into the Lucky Lode saloon. 
Once again the street was deserted, except 
for the two groups of saddle horses at the 
rails. 

The seeds of war had long ago been 
sown. Now waiting only for the eventful 
moment, the harvest was ready. 

However, the events that followed" set 
the little town by its ears with surprise 
and wonder. Noon came and went, and 
nothing happened. Then, close to one 
o’clock, the doors of the Golden Calf swung 
open and the nester clan filed out into the 
street as quietly as they had come. There 
was no sign of extended drinking on them: 
this the sheriff noted with gratification 
from his vigil in the office door. They 
were unhurried, and if they observed the 
line of horses farther along the street they 
gave no sign. They mounted, milled about 
during a moment of inaudible debate, and 
then rode down the street in the opposite 
direction to their coming. Soon they 
passed out of sight over a sage grown swell 
of land beyond the town. 

But young Joe Kennedy had not been 
among thfeir number. 

A man stepped through the doors of the 
Lucky Lode just as the nester men were 
starting, and standing on the porch of the 
saloon, this man stared after them until 
they were no longer in sight. As he turned 
to reenter the place, Colin Campbell ap¬ 
peared. He glanced down the street, lis¬ 
tened to the report of the watcher and 
frowned. For a moment he stood so; then 
he chuckled, took a cigar from his pocket, 
lighted it, and made some brief observa¬ 
tion. The man laughed, promptly and 
with heartiness. Grinning broadly, Camp¬ 
bell returned inside the saloon. 
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Sam Stedman did not move from his 
post. The day was not over. The nesters 
knew of the arrival of the Campbell men, 
but their departure was too deliberate and 
sober to have been solely a move of dis¬ 
cretion. Some carefully formed plan was 
in course of operation. It was possible 
only to wait—and watch. 

S OON a white aproned figure emerged 
from the Golden Calf, looked up and 
down the street, and seeing the sheriff 
in his doorway, beckoned to him. Sam 
immediately crossed over. The bartender 
led him inside, and pointed to a row of 
chairs against one wall, on which reclined 
a still figure. It was young Joe, sprawled 
out in a stupor, pallid of face and breath¬ 
ing slowly. 

“The kid’s soused,” the barkeep said. 
“You better have him hauled out of here. 
I don’t want him around.” 

Sam was dumbfounded. It was incred¬ 
ible that young Joe should be reduced to 
a drunken stupor when the others had 
come and gone in complete sobriety. Ap¬ 
proaching to the row of chairs, Sam was 
aware that the odor of alcohol was quite 
prominent in the air—even too much so. 
Apparently the boy had spilled the stuff 
all over him in his drunken awkwardness. 
He lay now appallingly still and quiet; he 
did not breathe stertorously, and his face 
was white rather than flushed with liquor. 

A feeling of suspicion grew in the sheriff. 
There was more behind this than was ap¬ 
parent, and meantime the boy was in a 
state that looked to Sam’s inexpert eye as 
really dangerous. Sam had seen men lying 
still and white in this fashion before, and 
the consequences were sometimes dire. 

“Go get Doc Saunders,” he ordered the 
barkeep. He did not bother questioning 
the man. There was no time now, besides 
he would certainly get no satisfaction. 

“He needs an officer more than a saw¬ 
bones,” the other said in surly fashion. “I 
ain’t—” 

Sam turned on the fellow. “Get the 
Doc!” he repeated. His nerves were too 
much on the ragged edge to temporize. 
The bartender eyed him a second, and then 
turned and left the saloon without a word. 

Sam opened the boy’s shirt collar wider 
and placed the crumpled Stetson beneath 
his head. Young Joe was inert, completely 
unconscious. 


In a few minutes the barkeep returned, 
with Doc Saunders in tow. Saunders was 
a taciturn, conscientious physician who had 
served this country for ten years. No one 
ever learned where he had taken his degree, 
but everyone respected his professional 
competence. He wore a thin, pointed beard 
that did not conceal the strength in his 
square jaw. 

Briskly now he examined the boy. He 
turned up the eyelids, felt the pulse, lis¬ 
tened to the heart action, and when he 
straightened up, glanced queerly at the in¬ 
scrutable bartender who stood beside him. 

“Doped,” he announced. “Seems like 
chloral. Heart very bad. Probably not a 
heavy dose, but the boy hasn’t the resis¬ 
tance of a mature man.” 

Chloral—Sam Stedman had heard that 
word before. In the same manner he had 
seen those others lying in this sodden state. 

“Knock-out drops,” he said aloud, and 
shrugged his shoulders with a grimace of 
ironic humor. He faced .the saloon keeper. 
“How about it, fella?” he demanded. 

“I don’t know nothin’ about knock-out 
drops,” stated the other sourly. “I’ve never 
had ’em in the house.” 

“I saw the kid walk in here sober and 
perfectly normal,” said the sheriff. “Now 
I want an explanation—pronto.” 

“Don’t ask me, then. He sat at this 
table here all the while he was in here. 
Half a dozen of that gang sat here with 
him. They had a bottle of whisky on the 
table, and I stayed behind the bar servin’ 
the rest of ’em that was lined up at it. 
Nobody seemed to drink much; they was 
mostly talkin’ among themselves; and then 
■they got up and walked out. They left the 
kid behind, and he didn’t move, sittin’ in 
the chair with his head on the table. I 
came over to wake him up and couldn’t 
get a peep outa him. That’s all I know. I 
went out and called you.” 

Sam and the doctor exchanged glances. 
Doc Saunders grunted, but beyond the 
sceptical gleam in his eye he offered no 
opinion. “Better get the boy some place 
where he can lay without being disturbed,” 
he said. “You can fight this out between 
yourselves after.” 

“Is he in any danger, Doc?” Sam asked. 

“No!” Saunders shook his head reassur¬ 
ingly. “He’ll probably be sick when he 
wakes up—and it’s going to be many hours 
before he does wake up—but he’ll come 
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out of it all right. No need to worry. Just 
put him where he can sleep it out undis¬ 
turbed.” 

Sam considered. He eyed the saloon¬ 
keeper, then returned to Joe. “All right, 
we’ll take him over to my office. I’ll prob¬ 
ably be there pretty steady for the next 
twenty-four hours, and I want to be around 
when the kid wakes up. That all right?” 

“Sure, if you have a cot or something 
for him.” 

“I have.” With that Sam slid his hands 
under the boy’s body, and lifted him gently 
but with the sureness of strong arms. 
Holding him so that his head fell on his 
shoulder, Sam carried him out and across 
the street; and in the office stretched him 
out on a leather covered couch against one 
side wall. Throwing a blanket over his 
body he left him, breathing almost in- 
audibly. 

That was the first of the day’s remark¬ 
able events. Sam’s passage with young 
Joe across the street had been observed, 
and the story quickly went all over town. 
Sam had visitors whose curiosity overcame 
their sense of discretion, but to all he re¬ 
fused admission and he gave no one any 
information. It afforded him grim amuse¬ 
ment to be on the other side of the fence 
for once. 

All afternoon, after having his dinner 
sent in from the Chinese restaurant, he sat 
in the little office near the door—waiting. 

Across the street the C Bar C men be¬ 
came increasingly noisy. They had been 
drinking steadily ever since they arrived, 
and by mid afternoon they were royally 
drunk. The purpose of their visit was not 
at all apparent from any activity they en¬ 
gaged in; and Sam came to a shrewd con¬ 
clusion that the news of the gathering of 
the nesters had somehow been relayed to 
the C Bar C ranch, possibly by a watcher 
in the hills who covered the roads with 
binoculars. With the readiness for action 
that was characteristic of Colin Campbell 
the gang had immediately dropped all other 
occupations and followed the nesters into 
town. Obviously the departure of the nes¬ 
ters soon after had puzzled them, but ap¬ 
parently convinced that the little ranchers 
had been intimidated, the Campbell gang 
remained behind to celebrate the easy vic¬ 
tory. The celebration gave promise of 
being one of unusual proportions. 

At three o’clock the false front of the 


Lucky Lode shook with the vibration of 
strident, unmusical song from inside. A 
tinny piano banged out melodies and roar¬ 
ing voices rumbled obscene words. Laugh¬ 
ter, shouts, the occasional crash of a chair 
or a smashed bottle hinted at the size of 
the shindig. Elsewhere in the town pro¬ 
found peace prevailed. Townsmen stayed 
under cover and storekeepers appeared at 
their doors only to turn the keys in the 
locks. They knew what was coming. 

So, too, did Sam Stedman; and in a 
grimly wrathful fashion he awaited it. 

T HE sun was just beginning to cast 
the first lengthy shadows of late 
afternoon when the doors of the 
Lucky Lode burst open with a crash. The 
body of a man was propelled violently 
through and the fellow continued under 
the momentum of his start across the porch, 
down the three steps onto the wooden side¬ 
walk; and from there he rolled into the 
dust of the road almost under the hoofs 
of the horses. The animals, weary with 
the hours of standing at the rail, shied now 
with snorts of fear, and left the inert body 
of the ejected one in a cleared space. He 
flopped on his back and did not move 
further. 

In the doorway of the saloon the big 
frame of Colin Campbell stood for a mo¬ 
ment, shouting in exultant blasphemy. His 
heavy features were darker than usual and 
his eyes were ablaze. He stood on his legs 
as steadily as when he was cold sober. He 
was of that rare type of human whose 
faculties seem unimpaired by alcohol while 
his brain is seized with a cunning madness. 

Sam Stedman made no move to interfere 
yet. He had no interest in the fellow in 
the dust of the street; that one, at least, 
was out of the affair; and the bull pen be¬ 
hind the office would never hold them all. 

Colin Campbell disappeared again, but 
not for long. He emerged once more, lead¬ 
ing his whole gang; and he drove them to 
their mounts. “Fork your hosses, you 
drunken sons of polecats!” he roared. 
“Damn your souls, we’ll show this spot in 
the road a real man! Show ’em a cattle¬ 
man as is a cattleman, not a mangy twot 
bit farmer! Up, you half breed Siwashes 
or by all the devils in hell, I’ll blast yoii 
from here to Kingdom Come!” 

In his hand there was a .45 Colt, and he 
fired between the feet of the stumbling 
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men who strove to obey him. For a mo¬ 
ment the confusion was worse than ever. 
But those who could, climbed into their 
saddles; and as Campbell leaped on his 
own big mount he forgot the others who 
were too far gone to master the problem of 
ascent. 

Wheeling the gelding about, Campbell 
roared a command to his men and swept 
along the street at a gallop. A dozen riders 
followed, and inspired by his example, drew 
their revolvers and fired a staccato rattle 
of shots to the accompaniment of shrill 
cries. A tinkle of broken glass came from 
somewhere along the street. A gaunt yel¬ 
low dog, terrified by the noise, broke from 
an alley and raced down the sidewalk. 
Abruptly, as though caught by an invisible 
cord, he tripped, turned head over heels, 
and after rolling a couple of feet, lay limp 
and twitching on the boards. 

These men were not just working off an 
excess of spirits. They were intoxicated 
with their own strength and with the easy 
conquest they had made. Sam Stedman 
knew how small was their regard for his 
presence in town. Nevertheless he eased 
his gunbelt about his waist so the holster 
came more forward, and stepped out into 
the street. 

The cavalcade was returning, with Camp¬ 
bell still in the van. He spied Sam stand¬ 
ing quietly in the dust of the road and 
jabbed the spurs into the bay. The sound 
of hoofs on the hard packed earth was like 
the rolling beat of a great drum. 

Then, as he was almost upon the officer, 
and he saw that Stedman made no move 
to escape, standing with legs braced, eyes 
narrowed, hands at waist, Colin Campbell 
abruptly reined in and threw up an arrest¬ 
ing hand. Confusion fell upon the charg¬ 
ing riders immediately and there was a 
great raising of dust, shrill protests from 
frightened horses, cries of alarm from the 
men, and one rider, none too securely 
seated, was thrown headlong over his 
mount’s head. He took the fall with the 
instinctive skill of an old rider, and as he 
rolled over and sat up dazedly, the full 
brunt of Colin Campbell’s wrath fell on 
his head. The big man stormed, cursing 
the drunken awkwardness of his men till 
they were awed to silence. As order was 
restored, Campbell turned his attention to 
the officer before him in the street, and his 


bloodshot eyes narrowed as he edged his 
horse closer. 

“You lookin’ for something, Stedman?” 
he asked thinly. 

Sam shook his head. “Nothing. I 
wanted you to hear me. You’re to get out 
of town and take your men with you. And 
right away.” 

Campbell’s broad mouth lifted on one 
side in a snarling smile. “You’re ordering 
me out of town? So you got some spunk 
in you after all! But supposin’ I don’t 
go?” 

“I’ll arrest you. You’re disturbing the 
peace.” 

“You’ll arrest me!” Amazement was in 
the cattleman’s voice, and though his face 
grew more flushed, there was curiosity too, 
and it downed the anger that had started 
up. “How in hell will you arrest me?” 

“The only way you could find out would 
be to submit peacefully. Because, Camp¬ 
bell, if you want to argue the point—” 
Stedman left the rest unsaid, and there 
was no mistake as to his meaning. Not 
once did his eyes flinch. Two bright spots 
on his cheeks emphasized the grimness of 
his face. He stood as still as a rod of steel, 
and his every muscle was tense with readi¬ 
ness. 

Colin Campbell said nothing for a full 
minute. He strove with the intensity of 
his gaze to batter down the fierce will of 
the sheriff. No other man in the street 
moved as the two stood in deadlock, and 
scarcely did they breathe. In Campbell’s 
hand the .45 Colt hung downward. Only 
a slight jerk of the gun would bring it up 
to blast the life from the officer. But 
Stedman’s right hand was only two inches 
from the walnut butt of his own gun, and 
a man, even while he dies, can often even 
matters with a last reflex jerk of his trigger 
finger. 

Then Campbell chuckled, deep in his 
throat. He paused, and chuckled again, 
and laughed outright. He raised his head 
and roared to the heavens, and for an in¬ 
stant swayed in his saddle. He was sud¬ 
denly drunk. Looking at Stedman once 
more he carefully lifted the gun in his hand 
and thrust it inside his coat to its holster. 

“By all the angels in hell,” he said, “no 
man ever bluffed me before! You didn’t 
bluff me, Sam Stedman; but I don’t want 
to kill you yet. I got to save you. a while.” 
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He swayed in his saddle again, and for a 
second a film passed over his eyes. Straight¬ 
ening up, he turned to his men. “Come 
along, damn you all; we been kicked out 
and we’re going home.” Laughing enor¬ 
mously at this last, Colin Campbell jabbed 
his horse and swept by Stedman at a gal¬ 
lop. The twelve, joined by two others 
who had managed to find their seats, strung 
out after him without a word, and the 
whole cavalcade passed out of the town. 

Stedman walked to the door of the 
Lucky Lode, called in for the barkeep, and 
made him carry the unconscious man on 
the road into the saloon. Sam confiscated 
the fellow’s gun. The only remaining 
straggler sat on the edge of the porch hold¬ 
ing his head. Sam approached him, lifted 
the .45 from his holster, and carrying the 
two revolvers with him, recrossed the street 
and disappeared into his office shack. 

Through that long night Sam Stedman 
remained in the chair at his desk. The 
lamp that hung from the ceiling was turned 
low. Never once did the boy on the couch 
stir in his profound slumber. As the hours 
wore on his breathing became more normal, 
and the color in his face returned; but 
consciousness was still hours off. 

Occasionally Sam dozed. He welcomed 
such intervals, for he felt he would need 
the rest on the morrow, and no slightest 
alarm could escape his vigilance now even 
when his head dropped forward in five or 
ten minutes sleep. 

More often he smoked cigarettes and 
thought. His thoughts took a somber 
course, for they had found a grim parallel 
to explain the mysterious doping of Joe 
Kennedy that noon. They ranged from 
the still form of the boy on the couch to 
the drawn face of Colin Campbell the sec¬ 
ond night of that two day poker game last 
winter—the game that gave Colin an alibi 
in the murder of Old Kennedy. It was not 
at all unlikely that young Joe had been 
provided with an alibi in turn by men who 
proved their kindliness by desperate mea¬ 
sures. Certainly he would never have con¬ 
sented to remain behind when the nesters 
rode to exact the ultimate vengeance from 
Kelso Carson—if that really had been their 
errand that day. In a brutal but effective 
fashion, they had thrust an alibi upon him. 

Whatever the purpose of the little ranch¬ 
ers, it had been accomplished or defeated 
hours ago. It was too late for interference. 


M ORNING was slow in coming, but 
at last the pale grayness of early 
dawn surrendered before the full 
flush of day; the town stirred and went 
about its first chores and prepared for the 
business of living another twenty-four 
hours. These people of Krag were fatal¬ 
ists; if war broke out they would probably 
be ruined in the aftermath, but as they 
had no say in the matter, they shrugged 
shoulders and went about their tasks as 
usual. 

Sam Stedman had a passerby tell the 
Chinaman to bring him breakfast and with 
it a full pot of strong coffee. With that 
inside him he felt better, and settled down 
patiently again to continue his vigil. 

At ten o’clock came the first move. A 
rider entered town at a gallop, and jumped 
from his saddle before the office. The 
horse was branded C Bar C. Sam moved 
quickly to the door. The messenger rushed 
up to him. 

“Sheriff, Kelso Carson was murdered 
yesterday afternoon,” he said in a grating 
voice. “He was strung up to a cotton¬ 
wood at Dean’s Ford on the creek. His 
carcass was loaded with lead, and this 
paper was pinned to his shirt.” He held 
out a tattered piece of plain brown paper. 
It was perforated at one place with a little 
round hole; a brownish red incrustation 
stained part of it; yet, crudely printed 
with a pencil, the following words were 
clearly legible: 

THIS IS A WARNIN FOR ALL 
MURDRERS IN CAMERON 
COUNTY HERAFTER 

“When did this happen?” demanded Sam. 
“We found him this mornin’, after 
lookin’ for him since sun-up. He did’nt 
show up at all last night, and he was stone 
cold when he was cut down. We figger it 
happened yesterday afternoon.” 

“Does Colin Campbell know this?” 

The man smiled a thin crooked smile. 
“If you could hear him you wouldn’t ask.” 

“Then he sent you in. Does he want 
me to investigate?” 

“If I was you, fella,” said the puncher 
significantly, “I’d get me a hoss, quick; 
and get out there and find out.” 

The sheriff’s eyes narrowed as he stared 
at the messenger. Then, shrugging his 
shoulders with a wry grimace, he turned 
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into the office. As he buckled on his gun 
belt he instructed the rider: “Go tell Doc 
Saunders to come along. He’s deputy cor¬ 
oner around here, and we’ll do this thing 
up brown.” As the man started away Sam 
added, “And tell Duffy the blacksmith to 
close his shop and come over. I need a 
deputy to hold down the office. Tell him 
not to forget his gun.” 

For two hours the stolid figure of Pete 
Duffy sat in the doorstep of the office 
shack. Duffy was a man of peace for all 
his brawn; yet the size of the pistol that 
protruded from his pants top was in grim 
earnest of his intentions did anyone offer 
to dispute his authority. He nodded dourly 
to neighbors who hailed him, and he re¬ 
fused several offers of a drink, sucking on 
his pipe and spitting vigorously into the 
dust of the road. Then at high noon the 
sheriff and the doctor returned. 

They went directly to the side of the 
couch on which young Joe still slumbered. 
Doc Saunders felt his pulse, and as he 
dropped the boy’s hand, Joe stirred in his 
sleep. The doctor addressed him, shaking 
him gently by the shoulder. 

For a moment, as Joe opened his eyes, 
he stared dumbly into the faces above him. 
The doctor’s voice, urging him to awaken, 
stirred him to move, and automatically he 
rose on one elbow while he stared about 
without recognition. He swung his feet 
to the floor, and held his head in his hands 
as though but partly awake. Then abruptly 
he looked up at them, alarm in his widen¬ 
ing eyes. 

“Stedman! Where—what happened? 

Where did they go?” 

“Who, Joe?” 

“The gang. The—” Young Joe halted, 
looking into Sam’s eyes. He read danger 
of some sort in that steady gaze and his 
stare went in bewildered fashion past them 
through the open door out to the street. 
Then he demanded frantically, “How did 
I get here? What happened? Sam, don’t 
devil me! Tell me, for God’s sake!” 

The doctor drew back. Stedman spoke 
evenly. “I guess you know what hap¬ 
pened, Joe. Your friends have more con¬ 
sideration for you than for themselves. 
They gave you an alibi: you were doped 
with knock-out drops, and you’ve been 
sleeping here for the past twenty-four 
hours. That left plenty of time for the 
lynching of Kelso Carson.” 


The youngster paled, but no emotion' 
appeared on his face. He was shocked to 
a sufficient degree of wakefulness now to 
shield his thoughts behind a mask that was 
unnatural in one so young. “Tell me about 
it, Sam,” he asked. 

The sheriff unhooked the cartridge belt 
and threw it on the desk. “Oh, there’s 
nothing much to tell,” he said grimly. “It 
happened at Dean’s Ford on the creek. 
Campbell had his men out hunting for 
him when Kelso didn’t show up last night, 
and they found him strung up to a cotton¬ 
wood with a note pinned to his shirt. He 
was all shot up too. They took him to the 
ranch house and when I went out Campbell 
was like a crazy man with the mad he was 
having over this. We couldn’t find a sign 
of whoever might have done it—they don’t 
know even how the lynch party got Kelso 
alone. Nobody remembers just when he 
was seen last, beyond at breakfast yester¬ 
day. That’s all. Doc Saunders impaneled 
a coroner’s jury among the hands— And 
by the way, they wanted to return a ver¬ 
dict charging you with murder. I sug¬ 
gested they make it ‘at the hands of parties 
unknown,’ so they did; and then we rode 
back to town.” 

A cruel joy crept into the boy’s gleaming 
eyes during this recital. He chuckled at 
Sam’s statement regarding the verdict. He 
knew without being told that the “sug¬ 
gestion” was one that doubtless had to be 
backed with a gun. For the moment he 
forgot the crude trick that had been played 
on him to avoid just such a charge from 
a coroner’s jury. For months he had 
awaited the squaring of his grim score, and 
his philosophy was too simple and direct to 
allow even a moment of regret at its con¬ 
summation. 

Out in the street they heard then the 
sound of many horses. Stedman motioned 
to the others to keep back, and he went to 
the door. He stood there silent, almost like 
one at bay, watching. Colin Campbell had 
come to town, erect and black with sup¬ 
pressed wrath, and behind him rode a force 
of men that Sam found by swift count to 
number twenty-six. 

Campbell ignored the sheriff. He halted 
in the road before the Lucky Lode and 
stared up and down the street. There was 
no sign that any of his enemies were in 
town, no horses stood at the hitch rails 
and the few watchful eyed men in sight 
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were all townsmen. Campbell dismounted 
and stalked through the doors of the saloon, 
leaving his men to follow as they tied their 
mounts. 

Young Joe had watched them from the 
rear of the room. He licked his lips dryly 
and faced the sheriff as Sam turned from 
the door. “Sam,” said the youngster, “do 
I get my gun back?” 

“You better stay right here, and leave 
guns alone,” said Stedman. “All hell won’t 
save you if you wander into one of those 
hombres with a gun on you and me out 
of sight.” 

“That so!” jeered the boy. “You give 
me my gun—by God, let me just have one 
shell in it and I’ll go across the street and 
tell Colin Campbell who’ll be next to dec¬ 
orate a cottonwood around this country 1” 

“That’s just why you’re not going to 
have a gun,” the sheriff replied dryly. 

The boy subsided, smoldering by him¬ 
self as he sat on the couch watching the 
door of the saloon just visible to him across 
the street. The doctor went off, saying 
he would have the Chinaman send in din¬ 
ners for the two of them. Pete Duffy ac¬ 
companied him, taking along both his big 
gun and his dour air of authority. 

A man stepped through the doors of the 
Lucky Lode, glanced casually once up and 
down the street, and dropped into a chair. 
He tilted the chair backward against the 
wall, and pulling his hat brim down over 
his eyes, busied himself languidly at whit¬ 
tling a stick he picked up from the porch 
floor. 

AN HOUR later the man on the porch 
/\ of the Lucky Lode raised his eyes. 
1 V.Out on the road beyond the farthest 
shacks he was able to see clearly a body of 
riders approaching town. He watched them 
for an interval, then unconcernedly went 
on with his idle occupation. 

Stedman in turn had been observing this 
man, and now he went to the door and 
looked down the road for himself. It took 
no extended study to recognize the new¬ 
comers. They advanced at a steady pace, 
raising a cloud of dust in the air after 
them, and without an exception they were 
men, or sons of men who ranched in the 
little places along Aspen Creek. 

The town was unnaturally quiet as they 
rode up the street. The idler on the saloon 
porch did not so much as raise his eyes 


again, though he folded up his jack-knife, 
threw away the hacked stick, and began to 
whistle a tune, rolling a cigarette the while. 
The nester men, numbering more than 
twenty, eyed this man deliberately as they 
dismounted and filed into the Golden Calf. 

“Is that them?” young Joe demanded as 
the sheriff turned about. When Stedman 
nodded the boy grinned in hard fashion 
and remarked, “I guess I can get a gun 
now if I want one, Sam.” 

The sheriff stood in the center of the 
room, facing young Kennedy. “Boy,” he 
said slowly, “you got a terrible responsibil¬ 
ity on your shoulders right -this minute. I 
ain’t worth a hoot in hell to stop what’s 
likely to begin very soon. You ain’t worth 
much more—but you sure can start it. 
What are you aimin’ to do?” 

It was the boy’s first impulse to jeer, 
but a shadow of doubt crossed his face. 
He did not answer the question. 

“Joe, ever since you were bom,” Sted¬ 
man went on, “this country has been ripped 
wide open every so often, a couple of men 
killed, and then patched up again. There’s 
never been a real, honest-to-God moment 
of peace in it. And what has all the kill¬ 
ings accomplished? Nothing—except the 
suffering of women and children.” 

Young Joe Kennedy was not entirely cal¬ 
loused of soul. His soul was warped, per¬ 
haps, but the stuff it was made of was not 
base. And now, with the murderous pur¬ 
pose of long months of bitterness abruptly 
satisfied, that soul was capable of feeling 
an emptiness, a desire for some other quest 
to satisfy the latent idealism of his nature. 
Joe was a dreamer without ever knowing 
it, for he had lived all his dreams in tem¬ 
pestuous action. 

“Your mother, Joe: you remember her, 
I know; and she died as surely a victim of 
this feud as your father. It killed her 
slowly, Joe, but it got her in the end. 
Your two older brothers—they would be 
fine men for this country to have as citizens 
now, and they’re layin’ out under the grass 
the same as plenty other brothers and sons. 
That’s a terrible waste of God’s biggest 
gift to us folks, boy: a real man.” 

“It ain’t us that done it,” the boy pro¬ 
tested softly. This unexpected attack with 
the images of his beloved mother and of 
those tragic men, his brothers, hit him a 
blow most vital. 

“Not directly, maybe; but you never 
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gave them a chance to save themselves. 
Think, Joe; for God’s sake think—they 
died and their deaths accomplished noth¬ 
ing! Are you and those men across the 
street going to be killed off the same way?” 

“I ain’t afraid to die,” said the boy. His 
voice was sharp. 

“I know it,” cried Stedman. “None of 
you are. That’s the pity of it. But Joe— 
can’t you make a sacrifice that’s so much 
less than your life? Can’t you work to 
stop this feud now that you’ve evened 
scores? Think what it would mean— 
peace and rest and prosperity for this 
country instead of grief and orphaned chil¬ 
dren and deserted ranches!” 

The boy was silent. He did not look at 
the sheriff, but his eyes glowed with some 
inner fire. A spark of the burning appeal 
in Stedman’s words had ignited his soul. 
His body might be weak now with the 
poison of the drug in its veins, but a 
greater strength had come to him. 

“What are you going to do, Joe? It’s 
between Colin Campbell and you.” 

The boy looked up. He seemed in a 
subdued fashion exalted, and the light of 
a fixed purpose shone in his face. “Be¬ 
tween Colin Campbell and me,” he re¬ 
peated. “Him and me. Colin Campbell 
and—young Joe Kennedy, son of Old John! 
Oh, God, what a finish!” 

“What’s that, boy?” 

The boy spoke swiftly. “Never mind. 
I’ll do it. Do it proper, so this fightin’ 
and warrin’ won’t happen any more. You 
go over to the Calf and get my crowd to 
come here and listen to me. I got to talk 
to them fellows first.” 

Sam Stedman stood suspicious, wonder¬ 
ing, for a moment; but the boy urged him 
to obey his request. “Get them for me, 
Sam. I’m only doin’ what you asked me 
to. I don’t want to walk out of this of¬ 
fice till I’ve said—till I’ve told ’em what 
I got to say.” 

Sam turned and strode out of the office, 
and crossing the street, disappeared inside 
the Golden Calf. 

F IVE minutes later Sam Stedman re¬ 
crossed the street alone. He was 
quite in the dark concerning young 
Joe’s purpose, but the boy’s sincerity was 
beyond question. Sam had delivered his 
message, and now he played his accustomed 
role of waiting and watching. 


Even as he entered the office, observing 
that Joe had not moved from his seat in 
the rear, he saw from the corner of his eye 
two things. First that a group of men 
were emerging from the Golden Calf; and 
second, that the lone idler on the porch of 
the Lucky Lode had risen to his feet. Sam 
stopped in the doorway and leaned against 
the jamb, looking out. 

The men of the nester outfit were five, 
and in a compact group they walked up 
the opposite sidewalk and stepped into the 
dust of the road. Evidently they had sent 
a delegation, expecting, perhaps, no more 
than the wrath of a sick and disappointed 
youngster. The delegation, however, was 
sharp eyed and alert, and they fastened 
their eyes on the man on the Lucky Lode 
porch. 

Just what he did at that moment will 
never be determined. It is certain that he 
moved, and it may well be that his move 
was nothing more than a step to take him 
inside the saloon doors. Anyway, it was 
a move that never reached completion, for 
one of the five who were midway across the 
dusty road halted, drew the revolver 
swiftly from his holster, pulled trigger as 
the barrel leveled and shot the fellow on 
the Lucky Lode porch squarely in the 
center of the forehead. The fellow was 
dead before he sprawled on the grimy 
boards, though his own gun was clutched 
in his rigid right hand. 

Immediately the five broke into a run. 
They had not taken two steps when a 
window of the Lucky Lode shivered into 
tinkling fragments and a gun thrust 
through, to explode with a shot that 
stopped the nester who had first fired. The 
man coughed, standing with shoulders 
hunched as if in pain; then his gun slipped 
from his fingers and he toppled forward in 
the street on his face. 

The Lucky Lode literally boiled with 
men. Through the door they burst, out 
the windows, and they fired as they cleared 
their fellows. A second nester went down 
without raising his gun. A third stopped, 
turned in his tracks, and cursing in the 
awful blasphemy of grief, emptied his Colt 
at the mob rushing out of the saloon. Then 
he faced about again, staggered a few steps, 
and fell on the sidewalk beside the sheriff’s 
office. His fingers clawed at the planks, 
striving vainly to drag him to the shelter 
of the corner of the shack a few feet 
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farther. The remaining two of the nester 
men divided, one dodging behind the of¬ 
fice, the other flinging himself headlong 
in through the door. 

Sam Stedman did the only thing pos¬ 
sible, even for an officer sworn to preserve 
the peace at any cost. He swung the door 
closed with a crash, and threw the bolt 
home. At the desk he snatched his gun- 
belt and buckled it on. Next he jerked a 
rifle from the rack and took down a box 
of cartridges from a shelf above it. He 
stuffed these into his pockets as he ad¬ 
vanced to the window in a crouch, peering 
outside. 

By prompt action the Campbell force 
had taken possession of the street. The 
nester men had rushed to the door of the 
Golden Calf with the echo of the first shot, 
but they were met by a withering blast of 
fire and driven back inside. The swinging 
doors of the Golden Calf were streaked 
with yellow gashes where the glancing hail 
of bullets had torn their way. 

Colin Campbell himself had issued forth 
among the first, and he immediately 
mounted his horse. His bellowing voice 
rose even above the rattle of gunfire in 
that first wave of battle. It was the voice 
of a man in the grip of madness, of one 
who has waited long for some frightful 
and inevitable disaster to break and who 
greets it with frenzied joy. 

In the little office shack the nester who 
had taken shelter there, a young fellow of 
strong, awkward body, lantern jawed and 
somber eyed, stood in the center of the 
floor cursing over and over in murderous 
despair. Young Joe stood frozen, where he 
had leaped at the first shot, his face drawn 
of all color. Neither of the two seemed 
to be aware of the sheriff or of his actions. 

The rattle of shots increased again, re¬ 
doubled as a return fire broke from the 
corners of buildings down the street about 
the Golden Calf. The nester men had 
sallied out the back way and were fighting 
from cover. Colin Campbell gathered a 
dozen mounted men about him and gal¬ 
loped down the street in the very face of 
this new fire. Before the charge was half 
way there two horses were riderless. A 
couple of the animals were hit, and in pain 
and anger they broke in their stride and 
lashed out with iron shod heels, pitching 
and almost upsetting the other mounts. 
The charge became a headlong scramble 


on the part of the Campbell men to hold 
their seats, and as the nester men leaped 
out from cover and fired at point blank 
range, they turned about and fled back up 
the street. Colin Campbell stood firm, 
holding his terrified mount with a hand of 
iron, emptying his Colt into the faces of 
the men before him. Then, cursing with 
contorted features the men who had aban¬ 
doned him, he whirled and raced after 
them. Not a bullet had touched him, 
though his hat was gone and the flaring 
skirts of his coat were torn in several 
places. 

Young Joe Kennedy moved, as one who 
has broken from a trance. “Christ in 
heaven!” he cried hoarsely. “Oh, God, 
they’ll murder them all. Sam! Sam, they’ll 
shoot them all down!” He turned, gazed 
at the rifle rack against the rear wall, and 
snatched a Winchester from its rest. Two 
steps and he was at the desk, loading the 
magazine with the shells scattered from 
the box Sam had dumped there. Then 
glancing wildly at the young nester in the 
center of the room and at the sheriff, still 
crouching at the window, he leaped to the 
door. As he opened the bolt and flung the 
door wide he shouted to Sam, “Me or him, 
Sam Stedman. ’Twas you said it. Damn 
his soul, may it be both of us and not me 
alone!” And with that he rushed out, 
crouching low, the Winchester extended 
before him. 

The Campbell men had not remained in 
the center of the street. Under the fire 
from below they had sought shelter in turn, 
and only a few of the mounted men whom 
Colin Campbell was striving to form into 
another charge were in plain sight. Colin 
Campbell himself was out of young Joe’s 
line of fire, as several of the mounted men 
were before him. Joe eyed the group, 
brought the rifle to his shoulder and fired. 
One of the intervening riders pitched 
abruptly from the saddle, and his horse 
leaped away in fright. Joe worked the 
lever without haste. 

“The kid!” a great cry rose. “That 
damn’ kid’s loose. Get him; get him!” 

Campbell looked about and saw the boy 
kneeling in the dust of the street all alone, 
the rifle coming to his shoulder a second 
time. Campbell ducked instinctively, and 
saved his life. A man directly behind him 
cried out and clutched his saddle horn. 

Campbell neckreined his horse and raced 
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for the kneeling boy. Joe again worked 
the lever without haste. The Colt .45 in 
the big man’s hand spat flame as he came 
on—and easily the Winchester went once 
more to the boy’s shoulder. 

But the shot was not fired. A man on 
foot emerged from between two adjacent 
buildings, halted and carefully threw a 
shot point blank at the youngster’s side. 
Joe flinched; the rifle wavered; then with¬ 
out glancing aside he raised it once more. 
Rather, he tried. Torn muscles refused to 
function; the rifle drooped and fell into 
the dust. And Campbell drew to a slither¬ 
ing halt before him. 

“Damn all your breed, Kennedy 1” he 
cursed. “By the seven devils, this is the 
last of it!” 

He paid no heed to the nesters who 
broke from shelter and fired despairingly 
at him, fired with a prayer to guide their 
bullets safely past the boy so close to their 
target. His face contorted, Campbell raised 
the .45 so that the barrel lined on the 
breast of the white faced boy before him. 
The trigger finger compressed; the gun 
burst with flame; and young Joe Kennedy 
toppled over in the dusty street. 

S AM STEDMAN had promised that 
his sheriff’s star would remain on his 
breast to the end. As he snatched 
the rifle and crouched by the window of 
the little office he thought of that promise, 
and wished for once that he might retract 
his word. This bloodshed froze him with 
horror—yet his hand itched to thrust the 
rifle through the window and halt it by 
killing him who caused it. No fear held 
him, no reluctance to brave this withering 
hail of lead; but he knew that both sides 
would shoot him down the instant he ap¬ 
peared in the door. He was an outsider, 
one whose slightest move would be con¬ 
strued as treacherous interference. 

Then the last cry of young Kennedy in 
the doorway brought Sam Stedman about; 
his voice gasped hoarsely as he called him. 
“Joe! Joe! For the love of God, come 
back!” He threw himself at the empty 
door. 

The ungainly young nester in the office 
jumped at the same moment, and he 
crashed with the sheriff against the wall of 
the room. To his unbalanced judgment it 
had seemed that the sheriff was moving to 
arrest the boy’s attack, and his anger made 


the gasping words tremble deep in his 
throat. “Don’t you tech him, Sheriff 1 I’ll 
kill you my own self. By God, I will—” 

His right hand thrust the heavy barrel 
of a Sibley model Colt into Stedman’s 
stomach. The sheriff froze, trying vainly 
to speak as the other’s extended arm pressed 
against his throat. There was the light of 
madness in the young nester’s eye. Sted¬ 
man had the rifle in his hand, but he could 
not have used it in such close quarters even 
had he wished. 

The sheriff attempted an ancient trick: 
he stared past the other’s shoulder and 
grimaced in fear of what he pretended to 
see there. The nester did not rise to the 
bait; he was too wise in the tricks of fight¬ 
ing men to turn and look—but he was 
young enough to waver for an instant. 
That fractional second of indecision was 
his undoing. Stedman brought up one 
knee in a frightful blow. The youngster 
cried as though mortally stricken and col¬ 
lapsed in the sheriff’s arms. 

There was no time to feel pity; Sam 
flung the young nester from him to the 
floor, and darted outside. He saw the shot 
fired that knocked over Joe Kennedy as a 
nine-pin falls. 

Sam’s action was reflex. Standing on 
the plank sidewalk a dozen feet from the 
tragedy, he swung the rifle to his shoulder 
and fired. The .30-30 bullet, aimed in 
such snapshot fashion, merely broke Camp¬ 
bell’s right shoulder. The big cattleman 
screamed an oath and took his pistol in 
his left hand and fired at Stedman. But 
the sheriff had swung a fresh shell into 
the chamber, and the bullet this time 
struck Campbell high on the forehead, very 
nearly taking the top of his head off. He 
stiffened, swayed, and went out of the 
saddle backward into the road. 

Instantly Sam was the center of fire 
from every gun at this end of the street. 
Swinging about as he worked the lever, he 
shot down the man on foot who had first 
hit young Joe. He emptied the Winchester 
at the others who rushed on him, threw it 
aside and jerked out his Colt. Then a 
bullet struck his left leg and the member 
collapsed under him. He sprawled on the 
sidewalk, cursing. 

The Campbell men were not the only 
ones to rush heedlessly into the street. A 
sortie, begun by a party of nesters who 
ran through the rear yards to the alleys 
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between the houses near the little office, 
came to a brilliant conclusion as they 
opened fire from this unexpected quarter so 
close at hand. Those still below, encour¬ 
aged by the effects of this sally, and by the 
example of the two who had fallen up there 
alone, charged out and raced headlong for 
the spot, jacking cartridges into their guns 
as they ran. 

“Get ’em!” they shouted. “Get ’em! 
They’re runnin’—the yaller dogs! Don’t 
let ’em get awayl” 

The Campbell men were fighting men 
by choice, men who scorned their ungainly 
adversaries, whom they called “farmers.” 
But their very coolness, the greatest asset 
of a gunman, proved their undoing now. 
Colin Campbell was dead, and it was 
doubtful that their further loyalty would 
be rewarded. They had only their own 
skins to save—and precious little time to 
do that. A few, carried away by the heat 
of battle, stood their ground, undismayed 
by their leader’s death or by the flanking 
attack; and these were swiftly killed. The 
others sized up the situation very quickly, 
and in a flash the field became a rout. They 
rushed to the horses, all of whom were 
squealing and kicking in terror, some of 
whom were shot; and risking death deal¬ 
ing kicks, pulled out their mounts and gal¬ 
loped away out of town. They were not 
exactly afraid—but they were very wise. 

All this took but a few seconds. Before 
the main party from below had reached 
that dwindling line of horses most of those 
who were able to flee had gone. The others 
were granted scant mercy. Those little 
ranchers remembered too vividly the fall 
of young Joe. A few of them caught 
mounts and without hesitation set out at a 
gallop in pursuit of the fleeing men. Others 
burst into the Lucky Lode, darted into 
alleys, scoured about that end of the town 
to wipe out the last remnant of the Camp¬ 
bell force. It was not a pretty scene. 

Sam Stedman had lost his gun as he 
went down, and his effort to crawl to where 
it lay on the planks brought such excruci¬ 
ating pain that he was forced to stop- For 
a few seconds he was in the grip of a 
nausea that blotted out all other sensations. 
This was fortunate indeed, for he looked 
much like a dying man as he sprawled 
there, and the desperate force about him 
had no time for any but those who stood 
on their feet. 

6 


When Sam gritted his teeth and at¬ 
tempted again to edge toward the revolver, 
the battle was already over. He was aware 
of what seemed a throng about him, and 
they were the ungainly, grim men of the 
nester clan. Almost stupidly he watched 
the Campbell punchers flinging themselves 
on their horses in flight. It was incredible 
that the end should come so suddenly. 

Then he turned as he remembered young 
Joe. A bearded man knelt beside the boy 
in the road, lifting his head and shoulders 
to one knee. The youngster was pale as 
death, and his eyes showed a glassy white 
—but he was alive. 

“Joe!” cried Stedman. Rather, he tried 
to cry out. The hoarse whisper he uttered 
astonished him. Heedless he went on, 
“Joe—they didn’t get you! They didn’t 
get you! ” He felt strangely weak of spirit, 
so that his half hysterical desire to weep 
and shout at once gave him further cause 
for wonder. He shut his mouth and shook 
his head, striving to gain control of the 
emotions that ran amuck in his rebellious 
body. 

Someone dropped on one knee beside 
him. “Sheriff, man—how are you? You 
hit bad?” A strong hand went about his 
shoulder, supporting him. 

Sam clenched his fists so that the nails 
dug into the flesh. “No,” he said. “I’m 
all right. Got a knee smashed. Never 
mind me—get young Joe into my office and 
on the couch, and get hold of Doc Saun¬ 
ders. I’ll hold up somebody to drag me in 
later.” 

“They’re doin’ that,” the nester said. 
He looked up and addressed a second man. 
“Hey, Munroe—come give the sheriff a 
lift!” The other hastened to them, and as 
gently as their rough hands could devise, 
they lifted the officer and carried him to 
his office. There they laid him on the 
desk. They were immediately followed by 
the group that bore the still form of young 
Kennedy to the couch. And on their heels 
came Doc Saunders. 

M UCH of what followed was a 
nightmare to Sam Stedman. The 
rough nesters brought him whisky 
and fed him huge draughts of it while the 
physician attended to the boy. His senses 
became confused with the alcohol and the 
pain, and what he knew was the sickish 
sweet odor of chloroform in the room. 
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Faces, voices all dimmed and swam before 
him. It became much too complicated to 
keep track of them. He ceased to try, and 
drifted into a nebulous vague state where 
nothing mattered and his racked body 
floated blissfully on and on. 

Then there was brifpt light in the little 
office, a dazzling sun of a light. Stedman 
found it necessary to reason the matter 
out. He tried to sit up, and found it not 
easy. But his eyes opened, and he saw 
that the light was the oil lamp that hung 
from the ceiling. Also, he saw faces that 
were strange. Yet they ceased to be so 
when he perceived the quiet form on the 
couch beside him. Young Joe! The boy 
was sleeping, scarcely breathing; but still 
alive and sleeping! 

Next he observed that he rested on an 
iron framed bed that had been erected in 
the office. He was trying to figure out 
where it came from when a cool hand 
touched his forehead and applied a pres¬ 
sure that was oddly gentle and soothing. 
He looked up. It was Aileen Kennedy, and 
she regarded him with a tender, pitying 
smile. 

“Sam,” she said, “I knew you would 
play the man.” 

He looked at her vaguely. “Me?” Then 
he remembered. He smiled wanly, wist¬ 
fully. “I played the man, maybe— 
Aileen—” he had never used her name be¬ 
fore; however, she had used his. “But I 
didn’t act—the sheriff.” He fumbled at 
his shirt front. “My star is gone,” he said. 

“No. It’s not.” The girl reached out 
her other hand and the metal of the badge 
gleamed in the light. “I’m holding it for 
you.” 

He watched her, weakness creeping over 
his body again. He thought of his leg, 
which felt stiff and numbly aching. “What’s 
Doc Saunders done to me?” he asked. 

“He set your leg and sewed it all up. 
The bone was broken, but it was a glanc¬ 
ing blow and a clean break. Tomorrow 
you’ll ride out to our place with Joe on a 
load of hay, and you’ll stay there till 


you’re able to fight again,” said Aileen. 

The prospect seemed more pleasant than 
he imagined it could. Sam wanted tender¬ 
ness and gentleness very badly now, after 
all the grim suspense and cruelty of these 
past months. He continued to gaze at her 
soft smile. “How’s Joe?” he asked next. 

The boy’s eyelids fluttered as he heard 
his name and rose from the depths of weak¬ 
ness. His voice whispered, “Sam?” 

“Yes, kid?” 

“We got him, Sam, didn’t we?” 

“We sure did, Joe. It’s all over.” 

“All over.” For a space the boy was 
quiet, and as they watched it seemed he 
slumbered again. But no, whispering he 
asked, “Sam. Is all that peace and all you 
was talkin’ about cornin’ now?” 

“I think so, boy—if you’ll help me make 
it come.” 

“You an’ me, Sam,” the boy said softly, 
“you an’ me—we can do anything.” 

And he slept again, soundly, so that he 
heard no more. He did not need to; he 
was content. 

On the iron bed Sam Stedman groped 
for the cool hand, and finding it, clung 
to it. An odd sound came to him, and he 
looked up. Aileen was weeping. “Miss 
Kennedy,” he protested in alarm, “it’s all 
right. Don’t take it so.” 

The girl sat on the edge of the iron cot. 
“Oh, Sam Stedman, I’m not. I’m crying 
with happiness.” Her hand pressed his. 

Well, women were that way, Sam under¬ 
stood. As he watched her his eyes slowly 
closed, yet clearly he retained the image 
of her face, paradoxically smiling and cry¬ 
ing at once. He wanted to look at that 
face, even with his eyes closed. It was 
tender and fine. He wanted to look on it 
a long, long time ... 

Sam Stedman slept then, too, quietly 
and restfully. On his lips was the shadow 
of a smile. 

And the girl dried her tears and sat with 
her hand in his for most of that long, still 
and peaceful night—a night that lay over 
the little town of Krag like a benediction. 
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cA Legend of the Arizona Desert 
By ERNEST DOUGLAS 


U P TO the time he first heard of 
Whippoorwill House, Professor 
Elden Claridge regarded his ex¬ 
pedition into the Sierra de las 
Brujas as a dismal failure. He had discov¬ 
ered nothing and in the face of native oppo¬ 
sition he no longer hoped to discover any¬ 
thing. Then one day they heard the plain¬ 
tive call of a whippoorwill and Mark Starr 
told him of the ancient temple supposed to 
lie somewhere in those spectral hills. Af¬ 
ter that he pushed on and on, feverishly, 
until— 

“Spooky looking, all right, and just the 
sort of region where the most fantastic 
superstitions flourish.” This was the 
archaeologist’s first impression when the 
distorted peaks of the sierra rose like drag¬ 
on fangs out of the misty blue horizon. 
Subsequent events did not change his opin¬ 
ion. 

“This guide of mine, now,” he was 
musing as they plodded across the barren, 
waterless llano, “I strongly suspect that 
he has acquired lying along with his other 
civilized accomplishments. There can’t be 
any cliff dwellings this far south. He’s just 
leading me on a wild goose chase for the 
sake of a month’s wages and food.” 


The alkaline dust rose in little puffs be¬ 
neath the hoofs of their tired horses and 
the two dejected pack mules. Claridge’s 
eyes smarted painfully. For the thou¬ 
sandth time he wiped his dark-green gog¬ 
gles, blinking the while against the cruel 
glare of the sun. Long experience in the 
far places of the earth had taught him how 
to endure desert travel with a minimum of 
discomfort, but this trip out from Tucson 
was quite the most trying journey that he 
could remember. No wonder, he reflected, 
that the Brujas remained practically un¬ 
known to white men. 

Wonderingly he regarded the debonair 
figure that led their little procession. There 
was little of the Indian in Mark Starr; 
nothing save the swarthy brown face with 
the curiously bright eyes, and the utter in¬ 
difference of the man to blistering, blazing 
heat. The broad pinto hat, the pink 
shirt with frilly arm-bands around lithe 
biceps, the chaparejos with flapping fringes 
and many silver conchos, the long-shanked 
spurs that jangled noisily—these were the 
regalia of a typical rodeo cowboy. Indeed, 
when Claridge first met him, Starr’s occu¬ 
pation had been that of riding trained 
broncos and performing rope tricks for 
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the wide-eyed amazement of tourists. 

“This is certainly a grim and dreary 
country,” the scientist commented in words 
thickened by the dust that clogged his 
throat. “You say that some of your people 
still live here?” 

“The poor fish haven’t got sense enough 
to move out,” replied Starr. “You can’t 
teach ’em anything. No brains. I’ve 
been back twice to tell ’em what they’re 
missing, but they just sat and grunted at 
me. Said the spirits of the Ho-Ho-Kum 
would be angry if they moved away.” 

“Spirits? Why, I supposed that mis¬ 
sionaries had converted all the Papagos.” 

“Some of ’em, maybe; but if this Santa 
Maria bunch are Christians I’m the Prince 
of Wales. You’d be surprised if I told you 
about some of the crazy moonshine they 
believe in.” 

“The Ho-Ho-Ho—” Claridge floundered. 

“Ho-Ho-Kum, you mean?” 

“Yes. Who are they?” 

“That’s what the Indians call the folks 
who used to live in the caves we’re going 
to see. Nobody knows who they were or 
where they went from here, but my people 
think their ghosts still hang around.” 

“So we’re going to explore haunted 
caverns? That ought to be interesting.” 

“But of course I know all that spirit 
talk is the bunk,” Starr hastened to de¬ 
clare. “I’m educated. My mother tried 
to hide me when the agent came hunting 
for Papago kids to take away to school, 
but he accidentally caught me. I’m sure 
glad he did.” 

“Anyway, I hope that we meet some of 
your people.” 

“I don’t. They might try to interfere 
and keep us out of the cliff houses. Our 
safest bet is to slip in, get what relics you 
want, and leave before they ever find out 
we’re around. We can do it easily at this 
season, when all except the very old ones 
and a few children will be roaming around 
the mesas gathering saguaro'fruit.” 

Claridge dropped back with the third 
member of the party, old Pablo Costello, 
whom he had brought along as cook and 
general servant. “Mucho calorl” he panted. 

A sympathetic grin wrinkled the Mexi¬ 
can’s pockmarked features. He continued 
imperturbably to puff a cigarette in the 
shade of his huge palm-leaf hat. A bat¬ 
tered crutch, looped over the saddle horn, 
flapped against his one good leg. 


They left the sterile flat behind as the 
mountain talus came down to meet them. 
The stunted alkali weeds gave way to yel¬ 
low-green greasewood, to white chollas and 
to thorny prickly-pear plants crouching like 
waiting cats close against the level floor of 
the desert. Then appeared the lordly 
saguaro cacti, the giants, towering twenty 
to forty feet into the air and bearing on 
their lofty crowns diadems of scarlet fruit. 

The mountains drew nearer, took on 
definite shapes. Starr bore toward a canon, 
the mouth of which was choked with trees. 
They were not far from the spring where 
they would make camp, he said. And 
Claridge, moistening his lips with the last 
of the tepid water in his canteen, breathed 
a sigh of thankfulness. 

They fought their way through a tangle 
of paloverdes and cat-claws until the red¬ 
dish walls of the gorge loomed high on 
either side. For a few brief moments 
they were in shade, then the pitiless sun 
beat down again through a notch in the 
canon wall. 

Starr turned and frowned at the lagging 
animals; they betrayed no sign of awak¬ 
ened interest. “They ought to smell it by 
this time,” he muttered. 

W HY they did not smell it was soon 
apparent. In the bottom of the 
canon was a fringe of dead reeds 
outlining a shallow hole that was now as 
dry as the tinajas on the mesa they had 
just crossed. At a glance Claridge saw 
that the pond had been fed through a frac¬ 
ture in the solid rock at the upper end. 
There was not a chance to find water by 
digging. 

Starr’s face, usually so complacent and 
assured, showed deep concern. 

“There has been a long drouth here,” he 
said. “This spring never failed before. 
We’ll have to go to the village now.” 

“Are there no other springs?” 

“None, except in wet years. The only 
other water on this side of the range is in 
the well at Santa Maria. But I didn’t 
want the Papagos to know about us being 
here.” 

“I’d much rather proceed openly than 
to try to sneak into their sacred places be¬ 
hind their backs. Let’s go.” 

It was five miles or so to Santa Maria, 
southward through the foothills of the 
sierra. The sun dropped behind the high 
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mountains and evening shadows brought 
coolness as well as some relief from the 
thirst that was beginning to torment them. 

“What a ghastly joke it will be,” Clar- 
idge ruminated, “if the well has gone dry 
and the Indians have moved away.” 

He was reassured when they topped a 
rise and saw points of fire glimmering 
through the purple dusk. They dropped 
down and threaded their way through a 
forest of mesquites where sweet white 
beans lay thick upon the ground. Here 
was unlimited feed for their stock; water 
was ahead; all would yet be well. 

The trees thinned and they emerged 
upon a dusty plain in the middle of which 
straggled a score of domed huts and sev¬ 
eral long sheds. A pack of yelping dogs 
heralded their approach. Horses and mules 
broke and ran, to bury their parched 
noses in a trough made from the hollowed 
trunk of a cottonwood. A rusty pulley 
screeched as Starr dropped a bucket down, 
down, down into an uncurbed well. He 
drew it up swiftly and handed it to Clar- 
ridge, who drank without ceremony before 
passing it on to Pablo. 

Through the twilight strode a gaunt, 
straight figure, unclothed save for a short 
skirt of beaded buckskin tied about the 
waist with a thong. He was leaner and 
taller than any Papago Claridge had ever 
known. Hair that was almost white fell 
thick upon bronzed shoulders. At his 
heels were several solemn, absolutely naked 
children of both sexes, and half a dozen 
fat, wrinkled squaws in ample calico 
dresses. 

“Good evening, Uncle Tito,” said Starr, 
speaking in Spanish for the white man’s 
benefit. 

“Why do you come here, Marco Estrel¬ 
la?” challenged the old Indian, using the 
same tongue. “You are no longer one of 
us.” 

There was a long moment of silence. 
“Marco Estrella?” Claridge wondered. 
“Why, that’s Spanish for Mark Starr. He 
has Anglicized even his name in the proc¬ 
ess of getting an education.” 

Starr laughed somewhat nervously. “This 
is my employer, Senor Claridge,” he an¬ 
nounced. “He is not sent by the Great 
White Father but comes only to see this 
land which so few of his people have ever 
visited. We will be here only a few days.” 

“And I shall pay you for water and for 


permission to feed our horses on your mes- 
quite beans,” Claridge interposed. 

“You have told him of the caves and of 
the treasures left by the He-Ho-Kum,” 
Tito said to his nephew. It was a state¬ 
ment, not a question. 

“He has told me of certain caverns 
where people lived long ago,” Claridge 
hastened to admit. “I desire very much to 
see them, but I promise you we shall dis¬ 
turb nothing.” 

“The promise of a gringo! What is 
that? Ask the desert people of the other 
rancherias. We of Santa Maria are wiser 
than they. We know that when we begin 
to mingle with the blancos we shall die off 
as our kinsmen are dying. So we live afar 
off here in a land so dry that no paleface 
wants it, and do what little trading we 
must with the Mexicans. 

“You are not welcome here, senor. And 
this traitor—he knows what would happen 
if my young men were not away at the 
saguaro harvest. He has not forgotten 
what happened when he came back from 
the gringo schools that made him neither 
white man nor red, but filled his heart 
with lies. He has not forgotten our an¬ 
swer when he sneered at our gods that are 
also his gods, and proposed that we sell 
the treasures of the Ho-Ho-Kum for 
money.” 

“But we are here and we cannot start 
back across the desert tonight,” Claridge 
pleaded. “Surely we may remain until 
morning.” 

“I cannot refuse you that.” 

The travelers filled their canteens and 
retreated into the mesquites, where they 
made camp. While one-legged Pablo 
hopped agilely about on his crutch, cook¬ 
ing supper, Claridge and Starr spread their 
beds. 

“What are those treasures your uncle 
mentioned?” the scientist asked. 

“Bunk. Nothing but some pottery and 
old baskets and junk like that. I wanted 
to gather ’em up and sell ’em for curios; 
but no, sir! These relatives of mine are 
a sweet-scented bunch ^of superstitious sav¬ 
ages.” 

“They must have got hostile when you 
made that suggestion.” 

“Hostile is right! Put me on a horse 
and told me to beat it and not come back. 

“Then, when I met you and found out 
how interested you were in cliff dwellings, 
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I thought I could take you around through 
the hills and show you these caves before 
the Papagos ever got wise. That water- 
hole going dry gummed up my plan.” 

“And do you think it is safe for us to 
remain here?” 

“Oh, yes, until the others come back. 
This is the middle of the saguaro season 
so they’ll be gone at least two weeks more.” 

“That will give me plenty of time. But 
I wish you had given me all the facts at 
the start.” 

A tom-tom began to boom hollowly and 
a high-pitched chant arose from the village. 

“That’s my precious uncle now,” snorted 
Starr. “He’s the medicine man here, you 
know. Pounding on his old deer-hide 
drum and asking the spirits to please tell 
him why the Ho-Ho-Kum stay so long in 
heaven. Sweet-scented old heathen.” 

AFTER breakfast the next morning 
ZA Claridge proposed to Starr that they 
1 Vhave another talk with Tito and try 
to win his consent to proceed about their 
business of inspecting the caves. He car¬ 
ried a bright red blanket with him as a 
present when they stepped over to the 
biggest hut, the one that Starr said was 
the medicine lodge. Before it was a broad 
circle of hard-beaten earth roofed over 
with leafy boughs. Thfe was the njiiikot, 
the dancing place where tribal ceremonies 
were held and the community life of Santa 
Maria centered. 

Not a soul was in sight except one tooth¬ 
less squaw who sat under the shed, weav¬ 
ing a basket of some coarse grass. Starr 
asked her a question in Papago. She 
glared at him out of sunken eyes and from 
her shriveled lips poured shrill, abusive 
cries. Then she gathered her ragged skirts 
about her and withdrew into one of the 
shacks. 

“What did she say?” Claridge wanted 
to know. 

Starr stared angrily after the hag. 
“Everybody seems to be gone,” he mum¬ 
bled. “I don’t know where.” 

“They’ll probably be back soon. Let’s 
look around.” 

Scarcely had they begun their sightsee¬ 
ing stroll when someone appeared at the 
crest of the high, black, rocky ridge that 
lay between the village and the nearest 
mountain. It was Tito, and as he marched 
down the slope he was followed by a queue 


of squaws and children. The morning sun 
beat warmly upon his tawny skin. In his 
vigorous stride there was something that 
betokened confidence and triumph. 

Claridge and Starr waited at the edge of 
the dancing place. Apparently the medi¬ 
cine man was looking straight past and 
through them. He tried to ignore them 
but the Yankee bade him a pleasant 
“Buenas dias,” stepped in his path and 
held out the blanket. 

Tito accepted the gift but cast it dis¬ 
dainfully to one of the women. 

“We come as friends,” Claridge began. 
“We mean no harm to your people nor to 
your gods. All that we desire is your con¬ 
sent for us to look at the homes of the Ho- 
Ho-Kum, those who have gone away.” 

“Look. Go on and look.” 

“We have yOur permission to visit the 
caves? You will go with us?” 

“I will not go with you. Go on and 
look. I know what you seek, and you 
shall not find it.” 

“I thank you. We go. Adids.” 

Starr confessed that he could not fathom 
Tito’s enigmatic prediction. The mystery 
soon vanished, however, after they had 
crossed the ridge and followed a canon 
perhaps two miles straighten toward the 
heart of the hills. Here the guide pointed 
out a cunningly built rock wall on a pro¬ 
jecting ledge well above them. 

They climbed up a narrow trail and 
passed through a low doorway into a fairly 
large room. It was dark in there, so Clar¬ 
idge played the thin beam of his electric 
torch upon the irregular stone walls. 

“Hullo!” ejaculated Starr. “Every¬ 
thing’s gone.” 

“What’s gone?” 

“The baskets and the pottery and the 
other relics. This is the largest cave and 
most of the sacred rubbish was kept in 
here, stuck around on these shelves and 
boulders.” 

“I know now jwhat your uncle meant. 
He came here fSst night and hid all those 
artifacts.” 

“Of course! Ain’t that a devil of a 
trick? The sweet-scented old coyote!” 

“And he has hidden them so well that 
he’s pretty sure we’ll never find them. I 
can’t learn much about the people who 
used to live here unless I can see what sort 
of tools and utensils they used.” 

“The superstitious old fool! I’ll wring 
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his neck for him,” blustered the guide. 

“No, Mark; nothing is to be gained 
through force. Perhaps we can yet talk 
him into being more reasonable, but some¬ 
how I have a feeling that we never will. 
What was here besides baskets and pot¬ 
tery?” 

“Oh, a couple of mummies that they 
dug up. And birds carved of stone— 
onyx, I think.” 

Images of birds! Why, nothing of the 
kind had ever been reported from any of 
the Southwestern cliff dwellings. Mum¬ 
mies, too. 

Claridge was sick at heart. He felt him¬ 
self to be right on the verge of great dis¬ 
coveries but thwarted by the fanaticism of 
a pagan sorcerer. 

They went up the canon and spent most 
of the day prowling about rock-houses, 
most of which were in an advanced state 
of decay. Aside from pottery fragments 
they found no traces of relics. Tito and 
his helpers had done their work well. 

Claridge had intended to call on the 
medicine man that evening, but he changed 
his mind. Much as he longed to examine 
those artifacts, his reason told him that 
pleas or remonstrances or bribes would be 
equally useless. He told Starr that they 
would spend one more day in the canon 
of the Ho-Ho-Kum, taking photographs 
and measurements, and then leave the 
Sierra de las Brujas. So in the morning 
they again left Pablo in charge of the camp 
and struck into the hills. 

Great, fleecy clouds rolled in from the 
southwest shortly after noon, to race across 
the bright face of the sun. The summer 
rains were at hand. Now and then there 
were momentary splatters of huge, tepid 
drops. Frequently their eyes were blinded 
by lightning flashes, and echoes of a near¬ 
by thunderstorm reverberated among the 
crags. 

The storm subsided and the sun came 
out hotter than before. Claridge decided 
to take one more picture and call his work 
done. As he was setting his camera a 
melodious call, distant but clear, fell upon 
his ears. 

“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will!” 

“What?” The white man was surprised. 
“Can that be a whippoorwill?” 

Starr was oddly silent, listening intently. 

Again came the musical cry: 


“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will! ” 

“Why, I didn’t know there were any 
whippoorwills in this part of the country.” 
“There are a few.’? 

“And calling in the afternoon. That’s 
strange, isn’t it? I supposed the whip¬ 
poorwill was pretty much of a nocturnal 
bird.” 

“I never heard one in daytime except 
here in the mountains. And I never ac¬ 
tually saw one. They say that nobody 
ever sees one until he has been to Whip¬ 
poorwill House.” 

“Whippoorwill House? What is that?” 

S TARR did not reply immediately. 
He seemed embarrassed and spent a 
long time wiping his brow with a 
green silk handkerchief. 

“I am not sure that there really is such 
a place,” he said finally. “That’s why I 
never spoke of it before. But two or three 
times a year the medicine man and old 
men of Santa Maria go away secretly into 
the hills. It is said that they go to Whip¬ 
poorwill House to perform certain rites 
that appease the bird god of the Ho-Ho- 
Kum and bring the rain.” 

“The bird god? Did the Ho-Ho-Kum 
worship the whippoorwill?” 

“I think so. All those onyx birds that 
used to be in the caves looked something 
like bull bats, which are first cousins to 
whippoorwills.” 

“And this house—it must be some sort 
of a prehistoric temple. Where is it?” 

“I told you, Professor, that I’ve never 
been there. That’s a secret that only the 
very old and the very orthodox are let in 
on. I don’t know a thing about its loca¬ 
tion except that it’s supposed to lie be¬ 
hind a ‘tipping stone,’ whatever that is.” 

“Let’s hunt for it. Let’s find it.” Clar¬ 
idge was afire with renewed scientific zeal. 

“We can try, but it won’t be easy. Too 
late to do much today, though.” 

“That’s right, it’s almost night. But 
tomorrow we’ll return and explore some 
of the other canons.” { 

It was almost sunset when they topped 
the high ridge above Santa Maria. A 
miniature cloudburst was raging its little 
best off to their left. 

Suddenly a tongue of reddish flame 
darted down from the clouds and laid its 
tip upon a detached needle of rock, which 
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split into a million pieces. The air was 
rent by a deafening crash. Claridge felt 
the earth tremble beneath their feet. 

As the watchers started down the hill¬ 
side a procession moved out from the vil¬ 
lage. It was Tito again, with his retinue 
of women and children behind him. 

“Wait,” said Starr with a short laugh. 
“Here’s where we’ll see something funny.” 

“What are they going to do?” 

“To dig for arrow heads.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“They’re going to dig over there where 
the lightning struck. The Papagos think 
that lightning makes the flint arrow heads 
that are scattered all over the country 
from here to the Gila River.” 

“Why, the Ho-Ho-Kum made them.” 

“I know that. I’m educated and don’t 
swallow any medicine nonsense. But just 
try to make these nuts believe it. When¬ 
ever they see the lightning strike they go 
there and dig.” 

“All right, we’ll watch them.” 

Claridge and his guide reached the shat¬ 
tered shaft of basalt ahead of the Indians 
and sat down to wait. The thunderbolt 
had left a jagged furrow in the damp, 
brown earth. 

The Papagos paid no attention to the 
onlookers. Tito seated himself upon a 
boulder and grunted orders to two of the 
squaws, who set to work with a shovel and 
a pick to clear away the loose soil. Starr 
watched them with a derisive smile. 

One of the squaws picked something 
out of the gravel and handed it to the 
medicine man. He examined it closely, 
wiped it off with a rag, and dropped it 
into a buckskin pouch. 

“Now what could that be?” Claridge 
speculated. 

Starr did not reply. The smile had left 
his face. There was something of incredu¬ 
lity and also of terror in his aspect. 

The squaws were on their hands and 
knees now, fishing small objects out of the 
debris. Others came to help them. 

Claridge could restrain his curiosity no 
longer. He walked over to Tito, trailed 
by Starr. 

“What are yon finding, my friend?” 
the white man asked. 

Tito held out a handful of white arrow 
heads. 

“Well, if that isn’t the strangest coin¬ 
cidence!” Claridge exclaimed in English, 


turning to Starr. “They think that light¬ 
ning makes arrow heads; they dig in the 
exact spot where it struck and run into a 
cache left by the Ho-Ho-Kum. It’s acci¬ 
dents like this that keep superstititions 
alive.” 

Starr had no comment to make. He 
was restless and fidgety, plainly anxious 
to get away. Still marveling, the scientist 
followed him down to the camp. 

All through the evening meal Starr ap¬ 
peared to be in a brown study. He 
scarcely heard when Claridge or Pablo 
spoke to him. Leaving his food almost 
untasted, he went off to bed. 

At breakfast the guide was still ab¬ 
stracted. 

“Are you sick, Mark?” Claridge in¬ 
quired. 

“No, I’m all right.” 

“You’re upset about something. It’s 
that odd occurrence of the arrow heads. 
That was queer enough to impress any¬ 
body. Still, when you come to think of 
it, it wasn’t such an impossible coincidence. 
There must be thousands of Ho-Ho-Kum 
arrow heads buried around here. 

“Well, do you think we’ll find Whip¬ 
poorwill House today? Let’s go.” 

An hour’s brisk tramping brought them 
to the approximate spot from which they 
had heard the whippoorwill call the day 
before. “Now which way?” asked Clar¬ 
idge. 

“One way is as good as another. The 
temple may be anywhere, or nowhere.” 

“That’s true, of course. I think our 
bird was somewhere back of that red knob. 
Let’s try that.” 

Starr’s heart was most certainly not in 
the search. He volunteered no suggestion 
as to direction or method, and throughout 
the long, hot day followed his employer 
with ill-concealed reluctance. They climbed 
to the very top of one of the highest peaks 
and there caught a glimpse of the Gulf of 
Mexico in the hazy distance. They in¬ 
vestigated caves, scanned far-off cliffs 
through binoculars, fought their way 
through thickets pf thorny shrubs and 
prickly pear cacti—all to no avail. Not 
even a whippoorwill cry came floating 
through the still air to spur them on. 

“Well, we may as well be getting along 
toward camp,” Claridge said wearily, late 
in the afternoon. Then he looked about 
him, puzzled and momentarily alarmed by 
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a sudden realization. His bump of loca¬ 
tion was never good and they had twisted 
and circled and reversed themselves until 
he was completely lost. 

Starr took the lead and just at dark 
they entered the familiar canon of the 
cliff dwellings. 

“T T TE’LL give it one more whirl,” 

\ A / Claridge decided the next morn- 
V V ing. “If we don’t find it today 
we’ll give it up, at least until I can come 
again with a regularly organized and 
equipped expedition.” 

The day was a repetition of the one be¬ 
fore until noon, when they sat down on 
some boulders under a high cliff of bluish- 
green stone streaked with red-brown rust 
where water had trickled down from above. 
Here they ate their scant lunch and rested 
for half an hour before Claridge took an¬ 
other pull at his canteen and suggested 
that they move on. 

“Whip-poor-will 1 Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will!” 

The sweet, bell-like trill seemed to come 
from right over their heads. The human 
intruders into that mountain solitude 
peered about them inquiringly. Across 
the gorge was nothing but a bare hillside 
with not even a bush or a spear of grass to 
afford concealment to that mysterious 
trumpeter. 

“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will!” 

The canon was filled with echoes. Clar¬ 
idge was sure that no one bird could pro¬ 
duce such a volume of sound. 

“Why, it seems to come right out of the 
cliff,” he puzzled. “And it’s perfectly 
smooth. Where can they be hiding?” 

He ran about, tipping over boulders and 
looking under them, until one resisted his 
efforts. 

Something about the appearance of the 
stone caught his attention. It was worn 
shiny on top, and on the near sides were 
some queer marks. 

The better to see the other side, Clar¬ 
idge knelt on the boulder. It sank under 
his weight, at least six inches. 

What had appeared to be merely a slab 
of slate or schist leaning against the base 
of the cliff swung slowly outward, reveal¬ 
ing a dark tunnel with a pin-point of light 
at the farther end. 

Several frightened birds swished through 


it, into the bright sunshine and were gone. 

“The tipping stone!” whooped Claridge. 
“Didn’t you say that Whippoorwill House 
‘lies beyond a tipping stone’?” 

Starr nodded. His face was set and 
gray. He seemed to be keeping a grip on 
himself only by a. mighty effort. 

“And we’ve found it almost by accident 
What luck!” 

Claridge left his perch and the slab 
rose into place. “We’ll solve that prob¬ 
lem,” he said confidently as he lifted a 
smaller stone and laid it upon the large 
one where he had knelt. 

Again the doorway stood open. With¬ 
out waiting to see whether Starr was com¬ 
ing, Claridge dived into the aperture. His 
head bumped against the low roof so he 
dropped to his hands and knees. Ahead 
he heard the whirr of wings as startled 
whippoorwills retreated. 

At last he stood erect in the open air, 
with Starr at his side. He drew a deep 
breath as his eyes took in the spectacle 
spread before them. 

They were in an oval basin, perhaps a 
hundred yards in diameter the long way. 
It was inclosed by sheer, beetling, dark 
crags two or three hundred feet high. 

Right in the center was the temple. It 
was not a large building but imposing in 
its stern simplicity. Broad steps led up 
to a square, box-like structure open at 
the front. Its three walls were of enor¬ 
mous blocks of the black volcanic rock so 
common in that region. The roof was a 
flat bed of earth laid over logs. 

Scratched upon the steps was a sort of 
scroll representing birds in flight. Rude 
though the work was, the birds were rec¬ 
ognizable as whippoorwills. And when he 
mounted the stairway Claridge saw that 
the “desert varnish” of the basalt blocks 
had been chipped away here and there un¬ 
til the same design stood forth in the 
lighter stone beneath. 

Most of the space inside the temple 
proper was taken up by a flat stone altar. 
Upon this were bundles of eagle feathers, 
evidently deposited there at no distant 
date, and several little earthen pots filled 
with crystals and colored pebbles. 

In the midst of these sacrificial objects 
was the life-size image of a whippoorwill 
carved in flawless blue turquoise. 

Claridge caught up the image with a 
cry of delight. The workmanship was ex- 
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quisite, perfect. Intrinsically the thing 
must be worth thousands of dollars; scien¬ 
tifically its value was beyond calculation. 

Starr’s hand shot out. He jerked the 
idol away violently and set it back upon 
the altar. 

“You mustn’t touch that,” he panted. 
“It’s the bird god.” 

“Why, Mark 1 I know it’s what the Ho- 
Ho-Kum worshipped, and evidently the 
Papagos also hold it sacred; but it’s only 
a piece of carved turquoise. You’re edu¬ 
cated, civilized. You know that there’s 
only one God and that He wasn’t made by 
man out of stone.” 

“Of course. I know that.” Starr fell 
back, abashed. 

“It’s only natural, of course, that the 
beliefs instilled into you as a child should 
flare up occasionally and confuse your rea¬ 
son. Now if you must handle this bird 
again, please do it gently. It’s fragile, and 
priceless.” 

“Are—are you going to take it away 
from here?” 

“Certainly! It’s priceless, I tell you, 
and will open up an entire new avenue of 
archaeological research. And since your 
uncle deliberately hid those artifacts and 
dared us to find them, I don’t feel under 
any particular obligations to him.” 

“I suppose not.” Starr spoke dully and 
his face was an ashen gray. 

Claridge stripped off his shirt and ten¬ 
derly wrapped the turquoise whippoorwill 
therein, forming a bundle that was clumsy 
enough but would protect the treasure in 
case he should fall. Starr crouched back 
against the wall, watching. 

Suddenly the Indian emitted a scream 
of terror. He leaped up and something 
dropped at his feet. Claridge set his heel 
upon the blood-red body of a lizard per¬ 
haps six inches long. In its death throes 
the reptile squirmed until its face was up¬ 
permost. The head bore a ghastly resem¬ 
blance to the misshapen features of some 
deformed infant. 

“It bit me. Here on the hand. See.” 

Starr exhibited the punctures of needle- 
sharp teeth on the edge of his palm. He 
was trembling like an aspen in a wind. 

“Nothing to get excited about, Mark. 
Just one of those lizards that prospectors 
call ‘children of the earth.’ A vile look¬ 
ing creature, but not poisonous. I sup¬ 
pose that because of its hideous appear¬ 


ance the Papagos have their superstition 
about it.” 

“It’s an evil spirit that the gods send to 
punish those who offend them. And you 
have killed it. That means bad fortune 
for us both, perhaps death.” 

S TARR wheeled and fled precipitately 
down the steps. Almost at the 
mouth of the tunnel he threw up 
both hands and fell backward. 

Before Claridge could reach his side, 
Starr sat up with both hands pressed over 
his eyes. On the ground fluttered a whip¬ 
poorwill, like a beheaded chicken. Clar¬ 
idge picked up the quivering form. 

“Here’s what knocked you over. A 
whippoorwill, frightened by your mad rush 
and probably blinded by the sunlight.” 
“Dead! Is it dead?” 

“Dead as a dodo!” 

“Give me that god bird. Give it to me. 
The turquoise bird.” 

Starr hurled himself toward the white 
man, who dodged and drew the light re¬ 
volver that he always carried on his ex¬ 
ploration trips. The Papago was unarmed. 

“Stand back. You’ve lost your senses, 
Mark. Don’t think that I won’t shoot to 
protect this.” 

Although crazed by terror and remorse, 
Starr could see that Claridge meant what 
he said. He drew back slowly, then scut¬ 
tled into the tunnel. 

After him scrambled the archaeologist, 
smitten by the horrible fear that the In¬ 
dian would close the gateway and leave 
him to die of hunger and thirst in that 
mountain prison. But the way to freedom 
remained open. Claridge himself pushed 
the weight from the key boulder and al¬ 
lowed the schist slab to rise into position. 

Far up the canon was Starr, running 
like a jackrabbit with a high, swinging 
lope. Claridge, remembering that he had 
no idea of how to .find his way out of that 
tangled labyrinth of gorges and twisted 
hills, sprinted along in his wake. 

“Mark! Mark! Wait.” 

Starr slackened his pace until Claridge 
was almost up with him, then raced ahead. 
Appalled at the possibility of being left 
alone to wander about until he perished or 
accidentally found his way to camp, Clar¬ 
idge ran and ran and ran with the one 
idea of keeping his guide in sight until he 
could recognize some landmark. Sweat 
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streamed from him at every pore and the 
world before his eyes was a hot mist con¬ 
taining no tangible object save that bob¬ 
bing pinto sombrero. He wasted no 
breath in yelling questions or expostula¬ 
tions. 

Hours later, it seemed to him, they 
came out upon the level mesa. He thought 
that they were north of Santa Maria, and 
was sure of it when Mark veered to the 
right. 

The Papago seemed to have shaken off 
some of his abject fright. He no longer 
ran but hurried on at a fast trot. Not 
once did he look back. 

Thunder rattled among the ravines and 
a blessed breeze fanned them. A cloud, 
thick and heavy, was drawn over the sun. 
Raindrops pattered down, slowly at first 
and then like drum fire from heaven. 

“Mark, for God’s sake, stop. Let’s wait 
here until the storm’s over.” 

Starr stopped under an ironwood tree 
and leaned against the knotty bole. Clar- 
idge sat upon a wood-rats’ nest, breathing 
heavily. The cool rain, soaking through 
to his steaming skin, was very pleasant. 
He still clung to the sodden shirt that was 
swathed about the sacred bird image of 
the Ho-Ho-Kum. 

Without the slightest warning a light¬ 
ning bolt rent the ironwood’s trunk 
squarely down the center and filled the air 
with the crash of a million battles. 
Claridge was hurled flat upon his face. His 
body felt as though pierced through and 
through by innumerable red-hot needles. 
Then everything was blotted out by fuzzy 
blackness. 

He could not have lain unconscious for 
more than a few seconds. When he strug¬ 
gled to a sitting posture, four words were 
ringing in his ears: 

“The gods have struck!” 

Starr was bounding off through the 
rain, which now came down in sheets. 

Claridge groped about him and blinked 
his aching eyes. 

His shirt, with the turquoise whippoor¬ 
will, was gone. 

For a moment he tried to follow, but 
his numbed legs refused to function. All 
that he could do was to sit and groan out 
his misery until tingling life returned to 
his tortured frame, until the rain ceased 
with one farewell splash and the sun shone 
through the lifting clouds. 


Starr had vanished, of course. Realiz¬ 
ing the hopelessness of attempting to trail 
him, for all tracks had been washed away, 
Claridge set out in the direction that he 
supposed Santa Maria to lie. A vivid 
double rainbow, and the silvery sheen of 
water on the desert, failed to relieve his 
depression of spirit. With triumph in his 
grasp, the prize had been snatched away 
under circumstances that he comprehended 
only vaguely. 

He found the camp without difficulty. 
Pablo was spreading their bedding on 
bushes to dry, for their tiny canvas fly 
had been blown away and everything was 
soaked. Claridge was too stiff, sore and 
miserable to care. Pablo’s curious ques¬ 
tions he answered only in monosyllables. 
Yes, he and Mark Starr had been struck 
by lightning. They were not badly hurt. 
He did not know where Mark was nor 
whether he would be back that night. 

Next morning the world looked a little 
less dismal. Starr was still missing and 
Claridge told Pablo of the discovery of 
Whippoorwill House. 

“So I suppose that he must have be¬ 
lieved pretty strongly in his tribal gods, 
after all,” he concluded. 

“I knew that all the time,” the Mexican 
agreed, shaking his grizzled head wisely. 
“They are never really converted, these 
indios. And strange things happen here 
in the Sierra de las Brujas, eh, senor? You 
know what the name means? ‘The .Moun¬ 
tains of the Witches’.” 

“Somehow I can’t blame him very much, 
even if he did turn traitor on me. He was 
in the grip of a primitive religious urge 
more powerful than his will. I still feel 
responsible for him and wish I knew what 
he’s doing now. He must have gone to 
the temple to restore the whippoorwill to 
the altar, but I could never find that place 
again.” 

“Why don’t you tell Tito about it?” 

“That may be a good idea. We’ll see.” 

Starr did not put in an appearance, so 
late in the afternoon Claridge went over 
to the njuikot. Tito was there, glum and 
unfriendly as usual. Without preamble 
the caller plunged into his story and urged 
that the medicine man go to Whippoorwill 
House at once. Mark might be prostrated 
by the after-effects of the thunderbolt, he 
argued. Or he could have met with some 
other accident. At any rate he was in 
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such an agitated state that he ought to be 
looked after. 

T ITO started up angrily when Clar- 
idge first mentioned having pro¬ 
faned the sacrosanct temple by his 
presence, and by carrying away its princi¬ 
pal treasure. As the narrative progressed, 
however, he became calmer and even 
seemed grimly pleased about something. 
Once or twice he asked Claridge to repeat, 
for his Spanish was limited. 

“Marco has heard the voice of the gods,” 
he declared finally. “He is now purifying 
himself by praying before the altar. The 
evil work of the gringos has been undone. 
He will yet be saved.” 

“Yes, if we get to him in time. Let’s 
start.” 

Tito did not reply to this. He threw 
open the lid of a large, oblong willow 
basket and drew forth a shawl of some 
fabric that appeared, from its color and 
texture, to be woven of whippoorwill 
feathers. This he laid reverently aside. 
Then he faced toward the mountains, 
squatted upon his haunches, and began to 
beat rhythmically upon a drum of raw- 
hide drawn tight over a section of hollow 
tree trunk. 

As the drum rumbled portentously, Tito 
sang. It was a wild, weird invocation to 
savage deities, all unintelligible to Clar¬ 
idge except for one part. Every minute 
or so the singer would pause and intone 
solemnly: 

“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will! ” 

“The old lunatic!” Claridge fumed. 
“Wonder what good he thinks all that 
hocus-pocus will do.” 

Tito raised his head. Claridge followed 
his eyes and saw a human figure slowly 
descending the slope from the high ridge 
west of the village, with the crimson and 
golden glory of the setting sun at its back. 
“Is it Marco? Is it Marco?” 


As he spoke Claridge saw that it was 
indeed Mark Starr, treading humbly and 
with snail-like pace toward the home of 
his fathers. 

Tito sang louder and faster, and in his 
singing there was a note of ineffable joy. 
The drum boomed more deeply. 

Half-way down the hillside Starr stopped. 
Deliberately he removed his clothing, 
piece by piece. The broad cowboy 
hat, the silken shirt and neckerchief, the 
decorated leather belt, the blue trousers, 
the tan walking shoes, the embroidered 
socks, the underwear—all these were 
stripped from his slender but well muscled 
form and dropped upon a tovoso bush. 

Starr scratched a match upon a stone 
and touched it to the resinous shrub. 
Naked and unadorned, and with arms 
folded over his chest, he stood and watched 
the flames consume his finery until only 
a heap of smoldering black ashes remained. 

A few steps forward, then Starr dropped 
upon his hands and knees. Like a vassal 
approaching his potentate, he crawled to¬ 
ward the medicine lodge. 

Claridge watched in breathless suspense, 
a queer tightening about his throat and a 
great understanding beginning to dawn in 
his heart. 

At the edge of the dancing place Starr 
paused again and touched his head to the 
ground. Tito advanced and threw the 
shawl of feathers upon his shoulders, where 
it fell like a mantle. 

The medicine man took his nephew’s 
hand and helped him to arise. He pressed 
upon him the heavy drumstick. 

Mark Starr took his place at the drum. 
As its deep roar resounded through the 
stillness of evening he sang: 

“Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will!” 

Claridge stole away. 

“Begin to pack,” he told Pablo. “To¬ 
night we start back. We go without Marco 
Estrella.” 



A Tale of Yukon Justice 


By WALTER W. LIGGETT 


“TT’S just plain damned robbery, boys,” 

I stormed Swift Water Charley Bates, 

I “and we hadn’t ought to let these 
skunks get away with old Joe Endi- 
cott’s claim. They’d be strung up in short 
order if they tried anything like this in the 
old days—” 

“You haint never goin’ to see the old 
days back in the Yukon,” querulously in¬ 
terrupted Jack Holland, the oldest sour¬ 
dough in the crowded cabin. “We got 
jestice so long as we had miners’ juries— 
now we got regular jedges and all we get 
is law, and the little fellow loses every 
time.” There was a low growl of approval 
at his words. 

“Veil, maybe ve all chip in and help hire 
lawyer faller for Yoe. Den maybe he 
fight dose fallers in court,” suggested Pete 
Larsen, better known as The Lucky Swede. 
“By Yimminey, I chip in hunner dollar if 
dat help any.” 

“Taint no use, boys,” interposed Joe 
Endicott, “I reckon the best—or the 
crookedest lawyer in the world wouldn’t 
help me any. I signed the contract, all 
right. It’s down in black and white. I 
reckon I was a damned fool but I trusted 
Alguire—he grub staked me right along— 


and I didn’t read that there paper when 
he asked me to put my John Hancock on 
it. It was all mixed up anyhow; whereases, 
ifs and ands, buts; and I couldn’t make no 
sense of it no how. Us fellers never needed 
no contracts; our word was enough in the 
old days.” 

“You’re damned right it was, Joe,” said 
Jack Holland and once more a low menac¬ 
ing growl went around the crowded cabin. 
They were all old sourdoughs, these trail 
tested comrades of the Forty Mile, and this 
legal device employed to defraud Joe Endi¬ 
cott was a challenge to all of them. 

“Joe Endicott slaved away at that hole 
in the ground for four years,” loudly de¬ 
claimed George Barton. “We all said he 
was a fool—I think he was to trust a law¬ 
yer—but I’ll be damned if I’m goin’ to 
stand by and see him robbed this-a-wayl” 

“Suppose you tell us just exactly what 
happened,” interposed Big Bill Chambers, 
who had just entered with several com¬ 
panions at his heels. “We was down at 
the El Dorado when we heard a miner’s 
meeting was called and we haven’t got the 
straight of it yet.” 

“Why, it’s simple, Bill,” explained Swift 
Water Charley. “You know Joe’s quartz 
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mine. Well, Lawyer Alguire has been 
loaning him money—grub staking him 
really—and he got Joe to sign a contract. 
It seems this contract really was an option 
on the mine—the money Joe thought he 
was borrowing really was the option price. 

“Well, Joe uncovered a rich vein a 
couple of months ago and this skunk of an 
Alguire hustles around and gets the Tread¬ 
way Syndicate engineer to look it over, 
unbeknownst to Joe. Joe already refused 
two or three good offers. But now Alguire 
has closed with the Treadway people and 
he goes out today with the engineer and 
they served notice on Joe that it ain’t his 
mine no more. We’ve been looking over 
Joe’s copy of the contract and I guess Al- 
guire’s sure flimflammed him. We was 
just considering what to do.” 

“What can we do?” bitterly jeered Jack 
Holland. “We got law and order up here 
now and I reckon you know how these 
carpet bag jedges will decide. They’re 
alius for the big corporations. And the 
Mounties’ll take a hand if we should hang 
these two mangy malamutes—like we 
should.” 

“What do you think we should do about 
it. Bill?” asked Louis Endhold, for Big 
Bill could out-mush, out-work, out-fight 
and out-drink any man on the upper Yu¬ 
kon and there wasn’t any old timer in the 
Northland who wouldn’t take his bare 
word in preference to any chechahco’s 
bond. His size, his strength, his coolness, 
courage and resourcefulness made him a 
natural leader among these Yukon pioneers. 

“Yes, what’s your say-so, Bill?” came 
from all parts of the cabin. 

B IG BILL scowled as he combed the 
.caked ice out of his walrus-like red 
mustache. He was a massive man, 
good natured usually, and played as 
roughly as a St. Bernard, but he also could 
be as savage as a wounded grizzly, and 
his outspoken contempt for lawyers was 
well known. 

“What did they say when they closed 
the trap?” suddenly growled Big Bill. 

“Trap! That’s what it was— a trap,” 
chorused several others. 

“Yes, it was a trap, and I reckon I 
squealed some when it closed down,” said 
Joe Endicott almost apologetically. “You 
know I ain’t a squealer, boys, I’ve alius 
taken my medicine, but I’ve worked like a 


horse in that there mine; I sent my wife : 
and daughter down to the States: I lived 
out there alone with my dogs; and I tell 
you, after twelve years up here, I was 
kinda counting on making enough to get 
outside, boys, and spend the rest of my 
life easy. The family was counting on it, 
too; my daughter was goin’ to get married, 
and I was goin’ to set the young fellow up 
in business—but I guess that’s all off now.” 
Unconsciously, tears had come into old 
Joe Endicott’s eyes. He was close to sixty, 
for all his vigor, but now he had the bent, 
dejected appearance of an old, beaten man. 

“What did they say?” interrupted Big 
Bill. 

“Why, this Alguire said it wasn’t his 
business to point out the loopholes in the 
contract—” 

“Loopholes!” boomed Big Bill with a 
sudden raucous laugh. “Loopholes! You 
sure, Joe, he used that word?” 

“That’s what he said, Bill. He said a 
lot more that I didn’t rightly understand, 
but when I said I didn’t read the contract 
careful, he laughs and says that’s my 
funeral and not his—” 

“He said that, did he, the dirty skunk!” 
suddenly grated Big Bill. “Why some¬ 
body ought to kill that dirty buzzard.” 
His sentence ended in a profane explosion, 
and abruptly he began to pull on his 
mittens. “Shorty,” he called, “can I 
borrow your dog team?” 

“Where you going, Bill?” asked a dozen 
men. 

“Where’re these two robbers now?” de¬ 
manded Bill. 

“They mushed up to the mine this 
morning and they was cornin’ back tonight, 
Bill,” explained old Endicott. 

“How’s the trail?” 

“Why, the trail’s all right, Bill. I come 
down Dominion creek—good glare ice all 
the way.” 

“Have they got the contract with them?” 

“Yes, they had it this morning.” 

“Now don’t you go out there and start 
any rough stuff, Bill,” cautioned Swift 
Water Charley. “God knows those two 
rats need killing, but you’d only swing for 
it, Bill, and it wouldn’t help Joe any.” 

“How big is this mining engineer?” 

“He’s most as big as you are, Bill; and 
Alguire’s no lightweight either.” 

“Don’t you figure on holding up those 
fellows, either, Bill,” pleaded Swift Water. 
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“They’ve got a big corporation behind 
them. They’d have you jailed for sure.” 

“You say Annie was planning to get 
married on the money you was figuring to 
sell the mine for?” demanded Bill, of Endi- 
cott, ignoring the others. 

“Why, yes, Bill, but I’d forgot that you 
ever knew Annie.” 

“Well, I ain’t forgot,” explained Big 
Bill with a furious oath. “Why Annie 
Endicott nursed me—ten years ago—back 
in Dawson, when I had gangrene in my 
foot, the time I went through the ice and 
couldn’t get a fire built in time. That 
girl saved my foot—she was only a kid 
then—and if you fellows think I’m going 
to see her robbed by a jack-leg lawyer and 
a damn crooked mining engineer you don’t 
know Bill Chambers.” 

“Take it easy, Bill, take it easy,” cau¬ 
tioned Swift Water Charley again, for the 
giant’s face was red with rage and his 
eyes were glinting ominously. 

“Take it easy—hell!” flared Big Bill. 
“I’m off and I don’t want anyone following 
me. I’m playing a lone hand, boys, but 
before I’m through with ’em these two 
crooks’ll learn something new about loop¬ 
holes.” Slamming the door so hard the 
cabin shook, he pulled the hood of his fur 
parka over his face and plunged against 
the whining gale toward the cabin where 
his pal Shorty Allison stabled his dogs. 

“X USH along, you pore brutes, 

\ /I mush along,” Big Bill com- 
1 VI manded for the hundredth time 
two hours later. But his voice sounded like 
a whisper in the whine of the gale and the 
crack of his whip never reached the ears 
of his huskies. The five lean malamutes, 
straining low in the trace lines as they 
clawed for foothold on the ice, did not 
accelerate their pace. They had come 
fifteen miles in the last two hours, in the 
teeth of a fifty mile wind, with the tem¬ 
perature sixty below zero and still drop¬ 
ping. Instinctively they sought to swerve 
from the bare, wind swept ice of the creek 
bed, to the shelter of the deep drifted 
snow along its banks. But Big Bill drove 
them remorselessly forward. Running be¬ 
hind the sled, one gloved hand holding 
the guide pole, the other mechanically 
rubbing his cheeks to prevent frost bite, 
the frost whitened hood of his fur parka 
lowered into the blast, he permitted no 


slackening of the pace, as they followed 
the creek that wound through the high- 
hilled valley. 

It was close to midnight and the shadows 
in the valley were black as ink; but the 
full Arctic moon was riding high in a cloud¬ 
less sky of clearest blue and the bare ice 
reflected the stars like burnished silver. 
The peaks of the towering mountains 
stood like ivory carvings in the golden 
radiance and overhead the northern lights, 
green, gold, and red, were caressing the 
shimmering mountain tops in great stream¬ 
ers of flame. A few clumps of stunted 
cedars emerged like tiny islands in the 
white immensity. 

But Big Bill had no eyes for this awe¬ 
some, breath-catching beauty. With low¬ 
ered head he was scanning the trail as it 
unrolled behind his flying sled and he 
seemed to pound his huge, moose-hide 
moccasined feet with unnecessary force 
against the ice, as he clung to the guide- 
pole. 

Suddenly, there was a crack like a pistol 
shot—he felt the ice give way beneath 
him—and with surprising agility, consid¬ 
ering his bulk, he leaped sideways as the 
startled dogs jerked the lightened sled for¬ 
ward. But they stopped a moment later 
at his command, and picking himself up, 
Big Bill walked back and surveyed the ice. 

It was an air hole—the most dreaded 
peril in Arctic travel. The swirling water 
had thinned the ice until only a thin cov¬ 
ering remained. Already wheel-like circles 
of tiny cracks radiated from the spot where 
Big Bill’s weight had weakened the thin, 
surface ice. 

For perhaps a minute Big Bril stood in 
the moonlight reflectively scanning the air 
hole. Then he abruptly stooped and with 
his gloved hand scattered several hand¬ 
fuls of loose snow over the telltale cracks. 

Seizing the guide pole of his sled, he 
pulled it back over the air hole until it 
appeared that his sled had crossed the spot. 
He, himself, was careful not to step close 
to where he had so nearly gone through 
the ice. 

Then, as his eyes roamed the valley side 
ahead, he saw two tiny black dots, at least 
a mile away, bobbing along the silvery 
creek bed. For a moment the man stood 
tensed, quivering like a pointer dog, then 
his eyes hardened with hate and a malev¬ 
olent grin creased his frost stiffened face. 
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“Mush!” he cried, to his shivering dogs 
and his whip lash cracked as he expertly 
wheeled his team and guided them into a 
clump of fir on the creek bank. 

O NE of the men trotting behind the 
heavily laden sled that was coming 
down the ice obviously did not be¬ 
long to the Northland. He was big, as 
big as Bill Chambers, rugged even, prob¬ 
ably a devotee of the outdoor sports, but 
the cut of his fur parka, the evident new¬ 
ness of his muckalucks, the absence of fine 
lines about the eyes that only come from 
squinting over the dazzling Arctic snow 
glare, all marked him as a chechahco, or 
newcomer. 

In some indefinable way the north had 
put its stamp on the other man, yet he 
too, seemed to belong indoors, to fit better 
in an office than in these rugged wilds. 
Dark, bearded, saturnine, he was fifty 
pounds lighter than his companion, yet 
there was a rapacious hardness about him, 
something wolf-like, just as the bovine 
bigness of the other man reminded one of 
a well fed bullock. 

“He’s a queer old codger, that Endi- 
cott,” the portly man was saying, “and 
for a while I was wondering if we didn’t 
crowd him too hard. He looked ripe 
enough for any mischief when he left. It 
might have been good policy to—” 

“Oh, his bark’s worse than his bite,” 
the lawyer, Alguire, sneered. “You needn’t 
worry about him, Stedman. These old 
prospectors are useful enough to find gold, 
but it’s no good to them after they’ve found 
it. Probably the old stiff would drink 
himself to death if we gave him a cut in. 
He’ll still have enough left for one good 
long distance drunk, as it is, and he don’t 
know what else to do with money.” 

“You called him a desert rat a while 
ago,” Stedman said. “That hardly sounds 
applicable—up here.” 

“Oh, he was a prospector down in 
Nevada before the Klondike rush,” Alguire 
explained. “Most of those old desert rats 
came up here. I guess the big companies 
were squeezing them out down below 
about that time.” 

“Yes, there isn’t much left there any 
more for the individual prospector. The 
big companies are doing the developing 
now.” 

“It will come to that here, too, pretty 


soon,” Alguire predicted. “That’s why I 
figure we are wise to get in on the ground 
floor. It’s all right to stake these old 
birds and let them find the gold for you, 
but then you want to shake them. They’ve 
got queer notions. They’re hard to deal 
with. They ain’t business men. Why 
some of them—like this old Endicott— 
are positively romantic.” He stained the 
snow with a spurt of tobacco juice as he 
finished his speech. 

“All the same, I’ll feel better when it’s 
over and I’m back in the States promoting 
this deal.” 

“Don’t you worry about him,” sneered 
Alguire. “He’s—” 

“Frankly, I’m worrying about myself,” 
said Stedman. “He may have friends up 
here and some of those miners around 
Forty Mile look like pretty tough cus¬ 
tomers.” 

“Don’t worry, I tell you,” Alguire re¬ 
joined, a touch of asperity in his voice. 
“We got law and order up here now— 
judges, police, and everything. If he or 
any of his friends get gay I’ll see that they 
get a vacation—behind prison walls. At 
that we can offer the old fellow five hun¬ 
dred in addition to what I loaned him. He’ll 
take it when he’s had time to cool off.” 

“It shouldn’t take long to cool off in 
this weather,” laughed the mining engi¬ 
neer. “It’s terribly cold.” 

“Yes, it must be fifty below,” the other 
answered. “Too cold to travel by rights. 
But we’d better be in town near the judge 
in case he starts anything.” 

“You feel sure he can’t make any real 
trouble?” 

“Not a bit,” the lawyer scornfully as¬ 
sured him. “I had this whole thing figured 
out when I drew that contract—and the 
old fool signed it without reading it.” 

“I suppose he trusted you,” said the en¬ 
gineer. 

“I suppose he did,” Alguire said with a 
snarl. “What’s that to me? You can’t 
bank trust, can you? You’re supposed to 
read contracts before you sign them. You 
know the law, don’t you? ‘Caveat Emptor’. 
In other words, watch your step. He ought 
to know that at his age.” Again he spat 
contemptuously with an evil grin. 

“I suppose it’s all legal enough,” said 
Stedman doubtfully, “but all the same I’d 
feel better if—” 

He never finished that sentence. There 
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was a sharp crack; he felt the snow cov¬ 
ered ice give way beneath him, and as the 
frightened dogs leaped ahead, his already 
numbed fingers slipped off the handle 
bars of the sled and he plunged waist deep 
into the icy water of the creek before he 
could support himself on the jagged, 
broken edges of the ice hole. 

Springing to one side as he heard the 
warning ice crack, the more agile lawyer 
escaped going through the air hole, but he 
slipped as he leaped, and in arising both 
of his mittened hands were soaked in the 
small tidal wave that flooded the surface 
ice as the bulky mining man splashed into 

“Help! Quick, Alguire! Pull me out 
of this,” the mining man commanded. Al¬ 
ready he was shivering from the icy im¬ 
mersion. 

C ATCHING the dogs, the lawyer 
backed the sled to the edge of the 
air hole and after the mining man 
gripped the handle bars, the dogs, urged 
forward, speedily yanked him out of the 
water. But he hardly had risen to his feet 
before his legs were sheathed in ice. 

“We’ve got to get a fire going pretty 
damned quick or your feet and legs will 
freeze solid,” the lawyer warned. 

The big man, standing with a silly smile, 
as though his dignity had suffered the 
only damage, turned at the real alarm in 
the other’s voice. 

“Why—” he began. 

“Good God, man!” Alguire cut him off. 
“Get busy and collect some twigs. Those 
feet of yours will have to be amputated 
if we lose a minute.” For a second he 
stood still, surveying the snow covered 
banks in search of a dead tree. Suddenly 
his eyes dropped to his own hands. Both 
mittens were coated with ice. He tried to 
bend his fingers—and failed. His face 
paled as he frantically tore at the wrist 
bands with his teeth. 

Both hands were white as he bared them 
to the biting wind. For a moment he 
stood, dazed, too frightened for compre¬ 
hension. Then he stooped to pick up his 
whip. It dropped from his nerveless grasp. 
He began violently beating his bare hands 
against the handle bars. 

The big mining man stood looking on, 
a stupid smile still fixed on his face. He 
was wondering whether Alguire was trying 


to make him the victim of a practical joke. 

“Get some wood, man!” Alguire 
screamed hoarsely, suddenly noting his 
companion’s inactivity. “For Christ’s 
sake get some wood while ycu can still 
walk. We’re both dead men if we don’t 
get a fire going in five minutes,” the law¬ 
yer shrilled, his voice breaking hysterically. 
“Don’t you understand, you damned 
fool!” 

For an instant more the mining man 
stared at him blankly, unbelieving, and 
then sudden fright flared in his eyes, at 
the sight of the other’s vehemence. He 
took two uncertain steps toward a clump 
of alder bushes on the bank. 

“Some fir—get some fir—some dried 
fir twigs, you fool!” Alguire screamed. 
“My hands are frozen already. By God! 
This is what comes of taking the trail 
with a damned chechahco.” 

For ten paces or more the mining man 
tottered toward the bank. His feet were 
leaden, without feeling, his legs utterly 
numb, and he reeled like a drunkard at 
every step. Abruptly, without warning 
his knees gave way and he found himself 
sitting on the ice, without power to rise. 

Alguire, standing by the sled, swinging 
his hands against the wooden frame until 
their white rigidity was stained with blood, 
shrieked an imprecation as he saw Sted- 
man fall and came running to his side. 

“Get up! Get up!” he commanded. 
“You’ve got to get up! My hands are 
stiff already. You’ve got to get that 
wood.” The mining man did not answer 
—he did not even protest as Alguire kicked 
him. He aimlessly pawed on the ice, like 
some great overturned beetle trying to 
right itself, but he could not rise. 

“My God! We’re done for!” Alguire 
cried again. “We’re done for, Stedman.” 

ANT a fire, boys?” 

The lawyer and the mining 
man whirled in astonishment at 
the words. In the clump of stunted fir by 
the creek bank, hardly fifty feet away, Big 
Bill Chambers stood facing them. Un¬ 
perturbed, utterly calm, he seemed to 
ignore their desperate necessity. 

“Thank God!” Alguire sobbed. De¬ 
serting his fallen comrade, he bolted to¬ 
ward the bank. Stedman struggled to his 
hands and knees and, like an infant learn¬ 
ing to crawl, painfully followed. 
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There, in the little hollow in the thicket 
of fir and alders, they saw Big Bill’s sled. 
Beside it, piled cunningly in Indian fash¬ 
ion, was a heap of dried twigs, small fir 
branches, and sizeable sticks of dead wood. 
But it was unlighted. 

“Funny, ain’t it?” drawled Big Bill, 
“but I just laid a fire before you came. 
Figured on making myself a pot of tea. 
Then I heard you go through the ice.” 
His voice was too indifferent; his manner 
too undisturbed. The mining man vaguely 
wondered what would be next. 

“Light it, Bill! Light it! Quick! For 
God’s sake!” Alguire burst out. “I’ll lose 
my hands and Stedman will be minus both 
feet in about two minutes.” 

Calmly, slowly, Big Bill drew off one 
mitten and thrust his bare left hand inside 
his parka. His mittened right hand had 
dropped, it seemed almost by accident, 
over the holster of his pistol. But he did 
not withdraw his left hand with the 
matches. 

“What’s the matter? Hurry, man!” 
Alguire implored. “Haven’t you got any 
matches?” 

“Sure, I’ve got matches, plenty of them,” 
Big Bill drawled again. “And the wood's 
nicely piled, as you see, all ready for a 
blaze. But I haven’t got any paper. Some 
of those twigs is pretty green. They 
mightn’t catch fire without paper.” 

Even Alguire, almost hysterical with 
fear, could sense some ulterior motive be¬ 
hind Big Bill’s forced nonchalance. “What 
do you mean?” he raved. 

The mining man did not stir. His feet, 
his whole legs were numb now, but his 
brain seemed unusually active. He looked 
upon the scene almost impersonally, it 
seemed. He already felt he knew the 
sequel. Strangely enough, something like 
a smile twitched his features. After all, 
he was only acting as an agent for the 
syndicate. 

“Start that fire,” the lawyer stormed. 

“I can’t light it—not without paper,” 
Big Bill grinned. He did not raise his 
voice, but there was no doubt now that 
his hand was purposely resting on his re¬ 
volver. 

“Are you trying to kill us?” Alguire 
screamed. “You don’t need paper to light 
a fire—besides I haven’t any.” 

Big Bill’s mittened right hand suddenly 
tapped him on the chest. From inside his 


fur parka came the rustle of stiff paper. 

“What’s that?” demanded Bill. “Sounds 
like paper to me. That’ll do fine.” As 
he spoke he pulled out a match. 

“It’s the contract—our contract,” Al¬ 
guire yelled, turning toward Stedman. 

“It’s paper, ain’t it?” interrupted Bill. 
“Pull it out and I’ll get a fire going.” 

“I’ll be damned if I do,” Alguire 
shrieked, now, for the first time, compre¬ 
hending Big Bill’s purpose. “This is rob¬ 
bery—blackmail,” he spluttered. “I’ll be 
damned if I give you that contract.” 

A grim smile came over Big Bill’s face. 
“You’ll freeze if you don’t, Mister Al¬ 
guire,” he promised. “I’m sorry, but I 
just can’t light this here fire without paper. 
I tried twice already before you came,” 
he added, with an infuriating grin, “an’ 
besides, this here contract won’t be much 
use to you if you freeze.” 

“Give him the contract,” Stedman sud¬ 
denly ordered. “We are freezing while 
you haggle.” 

“Take it then,” the lawyer screamed. 
“Take it, damn you. It’s in my inside 
pocket. My hands are frozen already— 
I can’t get it.” 

“I’d ruther he took it,” Big Bill said, 
pointing to the mining man. “Must to be 
legal, you know.” He grinned again. “I 
don’t want you to be claiming later that I 
robbed you. You fellows are doin’ this of 
your own free will—you understand?” 

Alguire cursed, but he bent over Sted¬ 
man, and without a word the mining man 
plunged his hand inside his companion’s 
parka and after a moment’s fumbling 
pulled out the folded contract and started 
to hand it toward Big Bill. 

“Better put it under the fire yourself,” 
suggested Bill. “I want everything regular.” 

Without a second’s hesitation, Stedman 
spread out the paper, crushed it in a loose 
ball, and thrust it under the dried twigs. 

“Better light it yourself, too,” said Bill. 
“I’d kinda like to be sure everything is 
legal.” There was a sneer in his voice as 
he mouthed the words. 

The lawyer sank in the snow, sobbing 
like a child, but the mining man, still 
crouched by in the pile of twigs, seized the 
match which Big Bill extended, struck it 
against the dry surface of a log, shielded 
the flickering pin point of a flame in his 
cupped hands for a second, then resolutely 
held the match against the edge of the 
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contract. There was a wisp of smoke, a 
crackle, and the next instant the twigs 
were blazing. 

AN HOUR later Big Bill stood by his 
Za dog team. Alguire and Stedman 
1 V. were huddled close to the roaring 
fire. Their unharnessed dogs were bur¬ 
rowed in the snow, and their sled, un¬ 
packed, stood near at hand. Big Bill even 
had erected their tiny pup tent. 

“I’m hitting the trail for Forty Mile,” 
Big Bill briefly announced. “I’ve rubbed 
the frost out of you fellows and chopped 
enough wood to last you all night. I even 
cooked you a damned good meal, which I 
think was nice of me, after all the names 
Mister Alguire called me. 

“You two fellows won’t have no trouble 
making town tomorrow. It’ll be warmer 
anyway,” he added, cocking an experienced 
eye toward the sky, “and you won’t have 
no trouble if you watch your step—and 
look out for air holes.” 

“Would you consider staying with us 
and driving our dog team to town?” asked 
Stedman. “Of course I’d pay you for—” 

“There ain’t enough money in the North 
to hire me to travel with you two skunks,” 
Big Bill said evenly. “That’s why I’m go¬ 
ing now—so you won’t scent up the trail 
ahead of me.” 

Stedman flushed and was silent. 

“To hell with you and your airs,” Al¬ 
guire cried. “After all you’re nothing but 
a blackmailer, a highway robber. Wait 
till we get to town.” 

“All right. You’ll find me waiting,” 
Big Bill jeered. “I know that carpet bag 
judge would have upheld that crooked 
contract of yours, but now you ain’t got 
no contract. You’ll have to tell your story 
to a jury, Mister Alguire. A jury of dirt 
miners like me, miners who know Old Joe 
Endicott, and know you, too—you dirty 
buzzard. I reckon you know what they’ll 
do, considering all the circumstances.” 

“I’ll see that you get sent over the road 
for robbery—robbery—do you hear me, 
you big thug!” shrilled the lawyer. 

“Yes, I hear you,” said Big Bill, never 
raising his slow drawl, “and the case will 
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be murder, instead of robbery, if you go 
shooting off your dirty mouth to me.” 

“I believe you fixed that hole on pur¬ 
pose,” Alguire snarled. 

“Nope. I ain’t as low as you, Mister 
Alguire,” Big Bill retorted. “Maybe I 
knew it was there—in fact I’ll admit I al¬ 
most went through it myself. Usually 
when us mushers strike an air hole we cut 
a fir tree and put it on the trail as a warn¬ 
ing. I’d have done that, ordinarily, but 
then I seen you two a coming down the 
creek and I remembered what you’d told 
old Joe Endicott up at the mine—that it 
wasn’t your business to point out loop¬ 
holes in the contract. 

“Old Joe’s a chechahco in law matters, 
I reckon; but you two are chechahcos on 
the trail; and figuring what you’d done to 
him I couldn’t see where it was my busi¬ 
ness to mark air holes on the ice for you. 
I reckon this warning business ought to 
work two ways. 

“Now go ahead and tell your story in 
court—and I’ll tell mine—and Joe will tell 
his. See where you come out, Alguire.” 

“There’ll be no stories told in court,” 
Stedman suddenly interrupted. “And you 
might tell old Endicott that I’ll hunt him 
up tomorrow and make him an offer on 
the property.” 

“You’d better make that the day after 
tomorrow,” Big Bill grinned. “There’s 
goin’ to be one hi-yu skookum blow out in 
Forty Mile when I get back and I reckon 
old Joe’s head won’t be fit for business to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Mush!” he cried, seizing the guide pole 
of his sled. “Mush, you pore fish eaters!” 
His voice was vibrant and the whip cracked 
like a rifle shot as the eager malamutes 
strained low in the trace lines. 

“Even my dogs are glad to get shut of 
you, Alguire,” he called back. “Now I’m 
a-goin’ straight to town and you can go 
straight to hell!” 

And the discomfited lawyer and the 
mining expert heard a last mocking laugh 
as his fast gliding sled slewed around the 
bend in the creek and the high, deep 
drifted snow banks hid him from their 
view. 



CHAPTER I 

GREEDY WATERS 

A BOARD the /Eneas three men of 
/\ widely differing type loved Althea 
rA Stirling; and when the disaster 
JL JL occurred the thoughts of all three 
promptly flew to the girl, as did their ani¬ 
mate bodies. Nasmyth, the able seaman, 
reached her first—because of his knowledge 
of the intricacies of a ship; but Pardoe was 
a close second, because he was quick-witted, 
apt in repartee, an instinctive thinker. 
Faraday was last; but on arrival he swept 
the others arrogantly aside and caught the 
girl in his arms. There was no time to 
lose: the /Eneas was already poising for her 
sensational plunge into the Pacific deeps. 

“Here!” said Nasmyth; “bear a hand!” 
The majority of the passengers were yelling 
terribly as they fought with the members of 
the crew who endeavored to keep them 
from rushing the boats on the forward deck. 
Miss Sterling had been remotely aft, pen¬ 
sively watching the frothing wake, endeav¬ 
oring, perhaps, to read her future fate in 
the phosphorescent mystery of the straight 
white road that stretched to the narrowed, 
night-dimmed horizon. “Look alive!” He 


applied himself to the after tackle of a small 
dinghy resting in its chocks near at hand. 
Quick to understand, Pardoe similarly ap¬ 
plied himself to the forward tackle; the small, 
light boat swung neatly outboard. It was 
meant to do so when handled expertly, but 
had Nasmyth not had the trick of it, it 
must almost certainly have descended to 
the distant sea-floors, as the /Eneas did a 
moment or two later. With the running 
falls in his one hand, rove under a thwart, 
the sailor held the craft in position. He felt 
the stricken hull lurch sickly, and he had 
once before been washed from a sinking 
deck by the terrible, ultimate wave. He 
knew the signs. 

“Pass her in!” he called: a cool, steady 
man, master of himself and the situation. 

Faraday started protests. “There’s no 
food, nothing!” he exclaimed. 

“There’s a chance of life!” said Pardoe, 
and took the girl from him, passing her as if 
she were a feather to the sailor; who caught 
her about the body and adroitly lowered her 
to his feet. 

“Any more women?” he asked. If there 
were, none presented themselves. The 
well-deck between the bridge and the after¬ 
part was already afloat. 
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“Lower away!” bawled Faraday, accus¬ 
tomed to command. But Nasmyth knew 
him for a landsman, small fry in a mari¬ 
time emergency. He treated the eminent 
financier with indifference, and, in the 
absence of an authoritative officer, acted on 
his own initiative. 

“Come along!” he called to Pardoe, who, 
being a gentleman, saw no reason why he 
should save his own life at a time when 
others—women, probably—perished in the 
clamorous darkness. 

“Women—children!” Pardoe answered 
vaguely. He knew by instinct that a decent 
man never went on living with women 
drowning within earshot. “I’ll look!” he 
added, and started away. Faraday, who 
had gained the unsteady boat, thundered to 
the sailor to do as he was told; and a wave- 
crest licked over the gunwales. The dinghy 
was almost overturned, but by a trick of 
balance, Nasmyth saved it from disaster. 
He saw Pardoe dimly as he hesitated at the 
head of the ladder leading from the poop to 
the well-deck; and—remembering that this 
gentleman had spoken to him civilly, and 
had shown interest in his ordinary labors, 
deemed it a pity not to give him his chance. 
He took a swift hitch with the doubled boat 


falls about the thwart, sprang from dinghy 
to ship, and, a powerful man, caught Pardoe 
about the waist. 

“Come on, sir!” he advised. “Your dying 
as well can’t help those others.” And not 
without protests and struggles, Pardoe per¬ 
mitted himself to be flung into the boat. 
As it was, it was nothing short of a mir¬ 
acle that the frail craft got clear in time 
to avoid the indraw caused by the plung¬ 
ing jEneas. The end came with terrifying 
suddenness—the ship was, she was not; and 
between the two a man might hardly draw 
a breath of amazement. As the sea was 
comparatively high, by reason of the strong 
breeze that was still blowing, it demanded 
all Nasmyth’s resources to keep the half- 
filled dinghy steady and safe. She was 
nothing more than an unconsidered chip in 
a sounding vastness that was fraught with 
perils. The waves that carefree passen¬ 
gers had indifferently laughed at an hour 
before from the imagined security of the 
ship’s deck now towered mountainously— 
reaching their noisy crests, so it seemed, 
to the very sky. The troughs were 
bottomless pits, fearsome in their stenchful 
mightiness. Had the boat been kept broad¬ 
side on she must have been not only capsized 
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but spun in teetotum fashion until she 
dissolved into splinters. But Able Seaman 
Nasmyth had had some largp experience of 
boats, both under pleasant conditions and 
otherwise; and with an oar thrust out 
astern, he contrived to head his new com¬ 
mand into the eye of the wind and across the 
tumble of greedy waters. 

H E REACHED down and tore a 
bailer from its cleat beneath a 
thwart; he crammed it into Fara¬ 
day’s hand. 

“Bail!” he shouted vigorously; “bail, like 
hell!” Faraday had made himself and a 
fortune of several million pounds, which, a 
few days before, he had invited Miss Stirling 
to share; but all his purposefulness and all 
his millions had not taught him the trick of 
using a bailer efficiently. He made a poor 
showing; so much so that Nasmyth snorted 
disgustedly. And Pardoe, dilettante and 
polite, a man of satin-smooth hands and 
leisurely movements, who had neverthe¬ 
less stroked his college boat to victory in the 
past, caught the copper scoop from the 
millionaire. 

“Let me have a shot at it!” he suggested; 
and when Nasmyth grunted again it was 
with seeming satisfaction. The water went 
overboard neatly and swiftly in answer to 
the rise and fall of Pardoe’s hands. 

“We’d best look about—see if there are 
any more swimming,” the sailor suggested. 

“This boat won’t hold any more,” Fara¬ 
day said in protest. “I’d give a hundred 
thousand pounds if it was ten times the 
size.” 

“Ten million wouldn’t stretch it,” coun¬ 
tered Nasmyth, with a grim chuckle. 
“We’re much about as God made us now; 
money doesn’t count.” But the millionaire 
was too wrapped up in his own immediate 
misery to trouble his colossal brain over this 
obvious fact. He knew resentment against 
a dimly outlined God that he, Alexander 
Faraday, should be required to suffer actual 
discomfort and actual fear of impending 
death. He’d paid top prices for his suite de 
luxe aboard the vanished /Eneas: he’d been 
treated with almost sycophantic courtesy 
what time he was on passage; the lifting of 
a finger had meant immediate obedience to 
his lightest whim. 

The line owning the lost ship had ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction that the eminent man 
had elected to travel under their protec¬ 


tion. It had guaranteed his comfort in all 
matters; and yet—here .was he, at some¬ 
thing after eleven o’clock on a wild Pacific 
night, at the very time when he ought 
to have been sitting down to an orderly 
supper with a bottle of good wine, prac¬ 
tically fighting for life, with only a thin 
plank and an ordinary seaman’s cleverness 
and resource between him and an unpleas¬ 
ant finish! There was something radically 
wrong somewhere, and he would make a 
point of inquiring into it as soon as 
opportunity offered. Meantime, the one 
gleam of satisfaction in the entire sorry busi¬ 
ness was the fact that Althea Stirling wa3 
saved—owing to Alexander Faraday’s pres¬ 
ence of mind. Miserable though he was, 
that idea bred a sensation of satisfaction 
within him. 

She’d refused to promise to marry him— 
though only Heaven knew why! — a few 
days ago. She couldn’t look for a better 
match if she hunted the wide world over; 
but for some astounding reason she had 
seen fit to rebuff her suitor. Now, how¬ 
ever, a sense of gratitude would prompt her 
to reconsider her decision. Women were 
like that. They turned haughtily from 
proffered millions and sprang gladly to meet 
one to whom they were grateful. With 
millions and gratitude— 

“Look out what you’re doing with that 
damned thing, man!” he said sharply as the 
well-wielded bailer struck him a sharp blow 
under the chin. 

“Get out of the road, then, and don’t go 
cluttering everything up,” retorted Pardoe, 
who, aboard the /Eneas , had felt a miser¬ 
able jealousy for a better equipped rival. 

“You seem to forget who I am!” snapped 
Faraday, with as much dignity as was 
possible. 

“Fellow castaway in an eighteen-foot 
dinghy!” answered Pardoe sweetly. 

“The harder you bail, the safer we’ll be,” 
said Nasmyth, straddle-legged, plying his 
steering oar like one inspired. “You, sir, 
climb forward and see if you can make out 
any one swimming.” 

“How’s any one to see anything in this 
blackness! You have my orders to save 
such as are in this boat; never mind about 
the rest,” growled Faraday. 

To the mind of Clement Nasmyth came a 
sudden realization of importance. He was 
master of the situation by virtue of his 
craftsmanship. He, who had been required 
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to touch his cap to these others, to “sir” 
and “ma’am” them, held their futures in 
the hollow of his hand. 

“You’d better handle this job yourself, 
then,” he said. 

“There isn’t another one aboard who 
could,” Pardoe said. “You’re in command 
here; and we’re under your orders, Nasmyth. 
Say what you want done, and I’ll do my 
best to obey, though I’m only a landsman.” 

“You’re doing finely, sir. Keep at it!” 

“I’ll look if any one is swimming,” said 
Althea suddenly; the first words she had 
spoken since the tragedy. “Even a woman 
can use her eyes and shout.” 

“You keep at the back here,” Faraday 
ordered magnificently; “I’ll go. I have good 
eyes; none better!” But, crouched in the 
bows, although he maintained a purposeful 
vigil, he sighted nothing beyond a floating 
grating and an empty provision box or two. 
Drenched and redrenched as he was, he dis¬ 
covered the night air chilly. Discovered, 
too, that he was hungry with a craving on 
his palate for rare wine. Never had he 
more desired the plop of a champagne cork 
or the soothing gurgle of the golden liquid 
into its native glass. Normally, he took 
champagne as a matter of course, ap¬ 
preciating its fineness and flavor; but now 
champagne in the abstract was tantalizing 
and eminently desirable. The beat of salt 
spindrift had parched him, he understood. 
Even a glass of port, even a cocktail, say, 
wouldn’t come amiss. Even—a strange 
idea!—a glass of ice water! 

“Where’s the fresh water?” he called a.’t 
to Nasmyth. “I’m thirsty.” 

“’Doubt if there is any,” responded the 
sailor. “This isn’t one of the proper life¬ 
boats. Might be a barrico there for’ard, if 
you look.” There was no barrico. There 
was, indeed, practically nothing at all; but 
by reason of the need to continue the 
struggle for bare existence, the weight of 
this fact hardly impressed them. The 
future with its veiled possibilities counted 
for nothing; even less than nothing; it was 
the present hour that mattered. Faraday, 
realizing that to murmur against the lack 
of liquid provision might exaggerate and 
tantalize his thirst, continued his gazing 
into obscurity. Pardoe went on bailing; for 
the water dripped inboard with purposeful 
thoroughness; Nasmyth juggled with the 
steering oar, performing maritime miracles. 

“Can’t I do anything?” Althea Stirling 


asked. “Even a woman might be allowed 
to lend a hand.” She was cleanly bred, a 
member of the ruling caste; not a girl to 
shiver away in hysterical panic. Her body 
might be drenched and comfortless, but her 
heart was high. 

“Nothing I can see. If you could sleep a 
bit, now!” Nasmyth suggested; and for a 
man of his position his voice was strangely 
soft and gentle; almost as if he coaxed a 
weary child. 

“No; I don’t want to sleep while you’re 
fighting. I know.” She balanced herself 
in the unsteady craft, where the water 
within slushed and gurgled and the water 
without beat hammeringly; where the 
planks creaked and the steering oar thudded 
and squeaked, and commenced to sing. 
She had a very attractive voice; and had 
been much in request for the happy-go- 
lucky concert held aboard the lost jEneas. 
She sang “Abide with me,” and she sang 
it with more concentrated feeling than 
she imagined herself capable of expressing. 

The enormity of her surroundings re¬ 
minded her of her tremulous loneliness. She 
had been an entity, a compelling personality 
aboard the ship: a magnet to attract at¬ 
tention. Even the other women had been 
drawn to her, notwithstanding her beauty 
and her charm. And if her social position 
formed part of the attraction, those other 
women were, perhaps, not to be blamed. 
At home Althea Stirling moved in promi¬ 
nent circles, figured in the news; her pho¬ 
tograph was in request for the society 
journals. Her start on this voyage which 
threatened to end so disastrously had been 
widely paragraphed. She was proceeding 
to the radiant East for the purpose of writ¬ 
ing a book that every one prophesied would 
be even more interesting and profitable 
than her sensational first novel: “A Soul’s 
Windows.” She was twenty-one years old, 
which was young for her success. 

B UT here, in the swirling, restless boat 
■ that was a cork on an expanse of 
mightiness, she was oppressed by a 
sense of her own paltry insignificance. 
Aboard the Mneas, her womanhood had 
been an admirable thing: something to be 
proud of. It placed her definitely as a 
conqueror of human and masculine souls. 
Here she was an encumbrance. These men 
were struggling not only to preserve their 
own lives but also hers, and she was 
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unqualified to pull her own weight in the 
galley. The utmost labor within her power, 
so it appeared, was to sing, while her com¬ 
panions worked; so she sang with all her 
heart and soul. Though the wind mocked 
her, snatching the true notes from her lips, 
though the spindrift beat on her uplifted 
face, the men who listened felt new tinglings 
in their hearts; felt the germs of a new 
faith take root in their once careless 
souls. 

“Thanks—that helps a lot,” said Pardoe, 
bailing still, though silently, as if it were a 
sacrilege to add a single other sound to the 
elemental chorus. 

“Fine!” boomed Faraday from the bows. 
“Hi!” He thought to see a shadow flit 
across his vision. “Hi! Look there!” He 
stabbed the night with an invisible fore¬ 
finger, lifted his voice to a strident yell. 
“It’s a boat, wjth a sail!” he exclaimed. 

“One of the lifeboats, likely!” said 
Nasmyth. “Come on, then—all together— 
shout!” But they were to leeward of the 
boat, if it were indeed a boat and not a 
figment of the financier’s imagination; and 
apparently their shouts did not carry. 
Though they cried out repeatedly there 
came no answering hail and the sense of 
loneliness and aloofness from the things of 
life appeared to increase. 

Yet it is doubtful if any one of the four 
had fairly considered the imminence of 
death. To Nasmyth, bred to the way of 
the sea, death was so constant a shipmate 
as to be negligible. Pardoe was no coward. 
Men of his breed had led desperate forlorn 
hopes and won out to incredible victory. 
Faraday had sufficient faith in himself to 
count that self impervious to ordinary 
hurts. As for Althea Stirling, if she feared 
the end, there was no suggestion of a 
tremor in her voice when next she sang. 
This time she selected “Eternal Father;” 
and somehow, almost without their own 
volition, the men joined in. Thus, singing 
and working and fighting, they endured 
through the terrifying hours. Nasmyth’s 
work-hardened palms grew blistered and 
raw from the unceasing work at the oar. 
In Pardoe’s hands the bailer became grad¬ 
ually a torment; a Sisyphean stone that 
must everlastingly be fruitlessly rolled up¬ 
hill; but he persisted, believing that on his 
own efforts, no less than on the sailor’s, the 
existence of them all depended. His mouth, 
too, was parched, but he accepted the fact 


of there being no water, and made no futile 
demands. 

Faraday, notwithstanding the discom¬ 
fort of his position, crouched there in the 
bows, presently sank into a sodden slumber; 
for he was a man who had openly boasted 
that no crisis, financial, physical or psychi¬ 
cal, had ever required him to depart from 
his regular habits. He worked like a slave, 
he rested like an animal, and occasionally 
his snores reached the ears of those who 
were awake. 

“That’s an example you might follow,” 
Nasmyth suggested to Althea, where she 
crouched beside him. “Time’ll pass quick¬ 
er that way. Here!” He had been wearing 
a coat, when the disaster occurred; and, 
thinking to hear the girl’s teeth chatter, he 
divested himself skilfully of the garment 
and laid it about her meagerly clad and 
drenched body. “I wish I’d thought of 
that before,” he mentioned. 

“You need it yourself,” Althea said. 
f “Not I, Miss,” Nasmyth laughed. “I’m 
all of a lather as it is!” And, after exertion 
and exposure, Althea slept fitfully. Thus 
the sudden dawn, wakening the sky from 
its purple mystery to flushed and vivid 
reality, found them. On the wide sea the 
dinghy floated entirely alone. 

CHAPTER II 

THE MORNING 

“ T THINK I know how Adam felt after 

I his first night on earth,” said Pardoe 

A with a laugh that morning. “Wonder¬ 
ful thing, daylight, isn’t it?” 

“This breeze is taking off,” Nasmyth said. 
“They come up sharp and sudden in these 
waters; but they don’t last long; that’s one 
comfort. Once this sea eases, we’ll be able 
to reckon things up a bit.” 

“I wonder what happened to the /Eneas?” 
said Pardoe. “Everything was so sudden I 
hadn’t time to think.” The coming of day¬ 
light had aroused them to a consideration 
of matters beyond their own narrow en¬ 
vironment. Daylight increased their cour¬ 
age, allowed them to see each other, mini¬ 
mized the enormously overwhelming loneli¬ 
ness of the sea. “Hadn’t even time to 
dress properly; I was just turning in.” He 
was in white evening trousers and a shirt 
that had once been hard-fronted. He wore 
dancing pumps and silk socks. He had 
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removed his tie but his collar was still in 
place. Nasmyth studied him; turned keen 
if somewhat bloodshot eyes to the figure 
of Miss Stirling, curled in the stem-sheets 
like a kitten. The sun, thrusting its upper 
Hmb above the horizon, glowed on the 
girl’s uncovered hair and gave it a likeness 
to ripe corn. And then, somehow, the eyes 
of the two men met, and surprised an iden¬ 
tical expression in each, of compassionate 
protectiveness quickened by something 
even deeper. And, as though answering 
one another’s thoughts, both nodded. It 
was Pardoe who stretched out his hand. 

“Whatever happens,” he said simply, 
“she’s to be thought of first, eh? What¬ 
ever happens!” 

“Of course! She’s a woman,” grunted 
Nasmyth, and took the extending hand, to 
grip it firmly. “We’re agreed on that, sir— 
whatever happens, eh?” And, by a com¬ 
mon impulse, both pairs of eyes turned on 
the recumbent form of Alexander Faraday 
there in the bows: a huge shape, almost 
gigantic, indeed, even when relaxed, sug¬ 
gestive of intolerant strength. An ugly 
customer to arouse he looked, sprawled 
there: his mouth slightly open, his fists 
clenched. It wa's notorious that he had re¬ 
lentlessly broken many men, his oppo¬ 
nents, showing no mercy, kicking aside all 
obstacles that impeded his impetuous on¬ 
ward career. 

“Wonder if he’ll try to break me?” 
Nasmyth muttered, and his cliff-like jaw 
set very squarely. 

“Considering we’re all in your hands, my 
friend, he’ll be a fool if he tries anything of 
the sort,” said Pardoe. 

“How d’you mean—in my hands?” 

Pardoe made a gesture, indicating the 
boat and its environment. Although slight 
it was explanatory. “Ybu’re the man we 
have to look to for everything now,” Ke 
said. “We’re helpless children, passengers 
who’ve always had everything done for 
them. You’re the expert. Have you any 
idea what happened to the ship?” 

“I was awake, certainly, sir, but it came 
suddenly. I fancy she must have hit a 
derelict that planed her bottom-plating 
clean away. It’s happened before and it’ll 
happen again. Some capsized schooner or 
something of the sort, wood built, loaded 
with timber, say, or empty casks: they'll 
float for ever until something cuts ’em in 
two. And they’re so tough they’ll crumple 


up chilled steel like wet paper, if they’re 
hit hard enough.” It was as good an 
explantion as they were likely to get, mean¬ 
while all the explanations in the world 
would not alter the fact that these four 
were hopelessly cast away in a boat that 
was ludicrously small and insufficient. 

“'V TASTY things, derelicts!” Pardoe 
I commented. “I hope there wasn’t 

-L N much loss of life; inevitable, 
though, I’m afraid.” And his manner ex¬ 
pressed self scorn in the fact that he was 
still alive, though precariously, while others, 
and women among them, were conceivably 
dead. 

“I expect so; but worrying over ’em 
won’t help now. We’ve got to think of 
ourselves. And it’s not a cheerful out-look. ’ ’ 

“We’re alive, though.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s a fact; we’re alive. And 
while we’re living we can go on hoping. 
Anything might happen; a ship might sight 
us; we might get in touch with the other 
boats; they’ll have food and water.” 

“That reminds me: I’d like a drink un¬ 
commonly just now; and bailing all night 
doesn’t kill a man’s appetite, I’ve found.” 

“There’s neither food nor drink aboard, 
so far as I know,” said Nasmyth calmly, and 
again their glances met. Pardoe’s lips 
pursed into a whistle; but while fully recog¬ 
nizing the gravity of the situation, his face 
did not whiten beneath its salt-grimed tan. 
Indeed, he forced an encouraging laugh. 

“If this had been a story we’d have 
provisioned and watered before abandoning 
ship,” he said. “Being real life we neglected 
that precaution. It’s a pity—a great pity. ’ ’ 

“I did think of it, but there wasn’t 
time; no stores aft.” 

“I might have found some while you were 
getting the boat adrift, if I’d thought for a 
minute. There was a bottle of whisky and 
a siphon in my cabin and a tin of biscuits. 
Better than nothing.” 

“Wait a bit, though—I’ve remembered 
something,” said Nasmyth; and reached 
down toward Althea’s indifferent form. 
For an instant Pardoe snarled. Fatigue had 
quickened his imagination; he had read grue¬ 
some stories of shipwrecked crews resorting 
to hideous practices in order to save life. 

“If you try—” he began, then bit his lips. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, as Nasmyth neatly 
searched the pockets of his own coat. So 
deftly did the sailor work that Althea still 
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slept on serenely. Out of an inner pocket 
Nasmyth triumphantly produced two hard 
ship’s biscuits, with butter of a sort sand¬ 
wiched between them. 

“I’d just nipped below for them when I 
felt the ship hit something,” he explained; 
“so I pocketed ’em and got on deck. I 
wish I’d bagged the whole bargeful!” Par- 
doe eyed the food lustfully. He was really 
hungry; but not so hungry as the sailor; for 
he had dined well at eight o’clock the pre¬ 
vious night, while Nasmyth had contented 
himself with a forecastle supper of hash and 
biscuits at five. 

“So far as I can see,” Nasmyth said, 
weighing the biscuits on a raw palm, 
“that’s all the food we’ve got among the 
four of us until we get more somehow. But 
it’s the want of water that’s worrying me— 
a man can stand hunger when he can’t 
stand thirst. You don’t go mad of hunger.” 

“We’ve got to keep ourselves sane, my 
friend.” And again Pardoe’s eyes turned 
toward Faraday. It was queer how these 
two formed a combination against the mil¬ 
lionaire instinctively. Probably both had 
sensed something ruthless and elemental in 
the man’s cosmos, and were secretly afraid 
of it. 

“Yes, sir, we must try to do that,” 
Nasmyth agreed, and tightened his belt. 
“It’s when it begins to get hot we’ll feel 
thirst most, with the air so full of salt as 
it is.” 

“You’re a bit above the general run of 
sailormen, aren’t you?” Pardoe asked, 
eying the sailor with mild, impersonal 
curiosity. 

“Oh, sailormen aren’t the ignorant, un¬ 
tutored tarry-breeks of the books,” was the 
reply. “We’ve all been to school, more 
or less; and the sea’s a fine educator. It 
teaches you to fend for yourself.” 

P ARDOE thought it might be his 
imagination that caused him to sus¬ 
pect evasiveness in Nasmyth’s reply; 
the sailor at once turned to a subject of 
more importance. 

“We’re pretty far away from land,” he 
said, “so far as I know, land of any im¬ 
portance, that is. But when I took the 
watch-officer’s coffee to the chartroom at 
five bells, I took a look at the chart, as a 
sailor always does out of curiosity. So far 
as I remember we were about abreast of 
some land of sorts—don’t know anything 


about it; never heard the name before and 
can’t remember it now—and it would be 
perhaps a couple of hundred sea-miles 
away. I can’t say definitely. That’s how 
it impressed me. Much about due south 
from where the ship went down: might be 
more, might be less. Two hundred miles 
is a long way to go in a boat without a sail, 
and with neither food nor water; the best 
thing we can do is to pray for a ship of 
sorts to sight us. You might take this oar 
a minute, sir. Keep her across the seas as 
well as you can.” And as Pardoe unskil¬ 
fully took the clumsy scull, differing vastly 
from the slim blades to which his youth had 
been accustomed, Nasmyth swung himself 
overboard. It seemed a surprising thing to 
do, and Pardoe feared spasmodic madness. 
He made a grab for the collar of Nasmyth’s 
shirt, and the dinghy immediately swung 
her broadside to the play of the waves, 
almost capsizing. As the lives of three 
seemed to Pardoe of more importance than 
the life of one, he let the sailor go and 
applied himself with indifferent skill to 
the oar. 

“It’s all right!” Nasmyth hove himself 
cunningly aboard. “But keeping yourself wet 
outside helps your thirst. I’ve heard that 
and I’ve proved it before today. This isn’t 
my first shipwreck. During the war ...” 

Pardoe had secured a comfortable staff 
billet during that period of international 
agony, and felt vaguely ashamed. If he’d 
only done as others had done and fared to 
Flanders fields, he would have learned a 
hardiness that might at this juncture have 
stood him in good stead. He was pain¬ 
fully aware of his own uselessness in this 
resent predicament. His instinct was to 
elp in some really worth-while way; but 
his hands were unaccustomed to knacky toil. 

“I’m hardly dry yet myself,” he said. 

“Keep yourself wet; bail some of that 
water over yourself or drop overboard. It 
mightn’t rain for God knows how long, 
though a breeze of this sort generally ends 
up in rain-squalls down here. That’s what 
I’m counting on.” Whether it was the 
lurching of the boat as Pardoe unskilfully 
went overside, or what: Faraday wakened 
with a snort, turning a hard and threatening 
face on Nasmyth. 

“What’re you trying to do?” he asked; 
“what’s—where’s—oh!” Recollection came 
back with a rush as he blinked in the sun’s 
level rays. He immediately came aft. 
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awkwardly negotiating the thwarts, and 
seated himself protectingly beside Miss 
Stirling. “Well, what about everything?” 
he demanded commandingly. “Anything 
happened during the night?” 

His manner irked Nasmyth, especially 
after what Pardoe had told him about 
his own superiority, allied with his own 
thoughts during the laborious hours. He 
realized that Faraday might prove a diffi¬ 
cult proposition to handle; that he might 
indeed strike a recurring discordant note. 

“There’s been a good bit of work,” he 
said coolly; “but you won’t have noticed 
that. Nothing’s happened, and what’s 
likely to happen you can see for yourself. 
That’s my coat Miss Stirling’s got on.” And 
he stared rather meaningly at Faraday’s 
outer garment: a smoking jacket. 

“Don’t forget your place, my man,” said 
the financier curtly. He was always bad- 
tempered before breakfast, for he was a 
man who needed much food to keep the 
machine, his body, going, by reason of the 
demands he made upon it. 

H IS intolerant manner stung Na¬ 
smyth like a whiplash. “There’s 
one thing I am not likely to for¬ 
get,” he said, “and that’s that if it wasn’t 
for me you wouldn’t be here alive; and if it 
wasn’t for me, you’d stand a mighty poor 
chance of getting anywhere else before you 
die of thirst and starvation.” 

“He’s quite got the right of it there,” 
added Pardoe, his head appearing over the 
gunwale from outboard. “If it hadn’t been 
for his tip about going overboard I’d be 
thirstier than I am, but it’s worked, Fara¬ 
day.” Nasmyth steadied the boat while 
Pardoe clambered inboard. Miss Stirling 
still slept on; and the morning was growing 
genially warm. In a while it promised, 
providing the wind decreased at its present 
rate, to be almost unbearably warm. 

“Things look pretty hopeless,” gloomed 
Faraday. “I’m sorry for Miss Stirling.” 
He spoke her name possessively. 

“So are we all,” said Pardoe, dripping 
water from every angle. “And since we can 
be perfectly frank, I expect we’re all pretty 
sorry for ourselves, too. But being sorry 
won’t help. The thing is, what’s best to 
be done?” Instead of looking toward the 
financier, as Faraday expected, for he was 
accustomed to the deference of his kind, 
accustomed to rule their destinies in small 
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matters as well as great, he looked toward 
Nasmyth. 

“We’ve got to get out of this mess—got 
to—got to—er got to—hail a passing ship 
or make for the nearest land, or some¬ 
thing,” Faraday said vaguely. And Pardoe 
smiled. 

“Nasmyth will know best,” he said. 

“Yes, of course; it’s his job—his plain 
duty. That’s what he’s paid for,” came 
Faraday’s response. He was prepared to 
relegate minor duties to underlings on oc¬ 
casion; and the saving of the four lives 
seemed a minor task to him at the moment. 
It was some one else’s affair, anyhow. 

“So far as sea-law goes, my pay stopped 
when the ship went down,” said Nasmyth. 
He was slowly realizing facts, trying to 
bring himself into a position to cope with 
them. “But I’m ready and willing to do 
my best.” 

“I shall see that you’re amply rewarded, 
of course,” said Faraday handsomely, “al¬ 
though your own life—that is, your interest 
must lie in saving your own life, and as we 
others are with you—” 

“Money’s not much use out here,” said 
Nasmyth, with the ghost of a smile curling 
his lips. “And I was never particularly 
fond of it, either.” 

“Then if the promise of reward doesn’t 
tempt you, we’ll have to try the feat of 
punishment," said Faraday, and Nasmyth’s 
smile deepened. 

CHAPTER III 

TWO BISCUITS 

N ASMYTH was still keeping the 
dinghy over the run of the seas, 
though with infinitely less difficulty 
now than before, for the combers were 
lessening, and the wind, once a gale, was 
now only a blusterous restlessness. He 
glanced at Faraday’s clenching fists, noticed 
the active size of the man, noticed the 
dogged sternness of granite like face, still 
he smiled. 

“If you beat my brains out with a 
stretcher, where’d you be?” he asked 
quietly. “Don’t think I’m a man to tyran¬ 
nize, though; I’m not. I want to save my 
own life; I want to save Miss Stirling’s—” 
Pardoe looked at him quickly as he men¬ 
tioned the girl’s name. Much can be told 
by the tone of a voice. The dilettante, the 
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romantic, chivalrous lover, recognized the 
symptoms. Incredible though it might 
seem, the untutored sailor loved the girl. 

“And if this goes on,” Pardoe thought; 
“he probably stands the best chance because 
he commands the situation, and that girl 
will owe everything to him. I wish I was 
Able Seaman Nasmyth!” 

“I want to help as much as I can,” con¬ 
tinued Nasmyth. “I’m not a braggart, 
But I do know that I’ve got something that 
none of you others have got, and that is 
experience. It means more here than any 
thing else. So you’ve got to do as I say! 
Money won’t fetch us to land, money 
won’t feed us; money won’t give Miss 
Stirling a drink when*she wakens thirsty.” 
Again Pardoe looked at him thoughtfully 
as he mentioned the girl’s name. To be 
sure, it was only natural that a man, a sail¬ 
or, notoriously chivalrous, should put the 
woman’s case in the forefront; but— 

“You won’t find me a very terrible cap¬ 
tain,” laughed Nasmyth, the dried salt on 
his face cracking. “So long as we all play 
fair, and let Miss Stirling have first chance 
at everything except danger.” 

“That’s understood, of course,” said 
Pardoe quietly. 

“Of course,” came from Faraday. “Well, 
what’s to be done for a start?” 

“Look things squarely in the face,” the 
sailor said. “We’re four people adrift. 
We’ve a boat, two oars, a bottom-board that 
I can cut into a rudder of sorts. There’s no 
sail; but we might contrive one out of our 
shirts and whatnot, if the wind sets fairly 
from the north. We’ve two biscuits to 
eat, and not a drop of water to drink. I be¬ 
lieve there’s land, though I don’t know of 
what description, about two hundred miles 
south of where we are. We might as well 
try to get in that direction. So what do 
you say if you two take the oars for a spell? 
I can steer with the bottom-board after a 
fashion. And as the sea’s going down we 
might make some headway now.” 

“I’ve never pulled an oar in my life,” 
said the man who used powerful motor- 
launches when business or inclination took 
him afloat. He was neither public school 
nor ’Varsity; his beginnings were obscure. 
He was essentially a self-made man who 
had applied all his powers since youth to 
amassing wealth and securing power. 

“The best teacher’s necessity,” said 
Pardoe; “I’m one up on you there, Faraday: 


I know how to row.” And for the first time 
since he had entered the lists against the 
financier, he tasted the sweets of superior¬ 
ity. It was a small victory, but to his way 
of thinking it made his case less hopeless 
than he had hitherto counted it. For hope 
springs eternal in the human breast, and to 
Pardoe it never occurred but that this 
astounding adventure must have a satis¬ 
factory ending of one sort or another. It 
was impossible to believe otherwise; sooner 
or later would come release from a difficult 
situation. 

“It’ll be the first job that I’ve tried where 
I’ve failed,” said Faraday and to Pardoe’s 
mind there was a slight th i nn in g of his 
previous veneer; just a hint of the original 
brute beneath—as though his new environ¬ 
ment had rid him of certain conventions. 

F OR, in certain circumstances, the hu¬ 
man race reverts to its origin with 
alarming swiftness. The restraints 
of civilization are but artificial bonds when 
all’s said and done. Alexander Faraday’s 
father had been a bricklayer and not a 
very good bricklayer at that; a man who 
customarily thrashed his wife every Satur¬ 
day night for the betterment of her soul, 
and who liked nothing better than a really 
good fight with a companion, even if it 
ended, as frequently it did, in a police-cell 
and a fine the next day. 

And, as Faraday stripped off his smoking 
jacket and rolled up his shirtsleeves to dis¬ 
close monstrous, hairy arms, his father 
would have recognized the gesture. It was 
that of the working man commencing ac¬ 
tion. He applied himself to an oar and 
pulled unskilfully, catching crabs, wasting 
his enormous strength; outpulling Pardoe 
at the other oar. Nasmyth hesitated to 
secure the bottom-board, because it would 
have meant disturbing Miss Stirling, who 
still slept soddenly, and urged Faraday to 
conserve his strength more; but the finan¬ 
cier resented tuition and pulled even more 
savagely. However, the exertion made 
him very thirsty, and the oar-loom blis¬ 
tered his unaccustomed hands, so by de¬ 
grees his efforts lessened, and Pardoe, using 
his oar scientifically, was required to pull 
less smartly. Miss Stirling wakened dur¬ 
ing this interval, accepted the situation 
at once, and, being a woman, made the 
best of it, Nasmyth got the bottom-board, 
found his sheath-knife, and swiftly fashioned 
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a plank into a rough and ready rudder, 
by means of which he kept the boat’s wake 
moderately straight. Progress of a sort 
was being made, but the idea of covering 
two hundred sea-miles in this fashion was un¬ 
thinkable. Presently Faraday sagged for¬ 
ward, complaining of the pain in his hands. 

<v I ''AKE the rudder, then, I’ll row,” 
I said Nasmyth. “Excuse me, Miss 

X Stirling if I—” He filled the bailer 
with cool Water and deluged the girl. Al¬ 
though she had made no complaint, he had 
noticed how parched her lips were and how 
drawn her eyes. “That’s got to serve in¬ 
stead of a drink,” he said. “Can you steer 
until we change places?” Yes, the girl 
could steer. She’d had had practice on river 
and lake, and knew the trick of it. Not 
that much steering was to be done when two 
such experienced oarsmen as Pardoe and 
Nasmyth were at the sculls. They pulled 
with the sweet precision of perfect machines, 
and the boat chugged hearteningly forward 
across the lessening waves, whose crests 
had now almost subsided. 

“You can rely on me to do the very best 
for you, Althea,” said Faraday in a low, 
confidential voice. The girl was very 
comely still; so comely, indeed, that a bit 
of a gUtter showed in the man’s eyes as they 
dwelled on her fairness. 

“If you could give me a drink and some 
food,” she said half-seriously. 

“Certainly! Certainly I can give you 
food, at any rate.” He reached for the 
two biscuits, as yet untouched. He did 
it masterfully, as though ready to assault 
any one questioning his rights. But Na¬ 
smyth, at stroke, reached, too. 

“Hold on!” he said. 

“It’s for the lady,” blustered Faraday. 

“Oh, please—!” came from Althea. “I 
was only joking.” Nasmyth ceased pull¬ 
ing. “Miss Stirling might as well know 
what we know,” he said. 

“It’s ridiculous—ridiculous! As though 
we weren’t ever going to see food again!” 
protested Faraday. 

“Where? In the sky?” 

“No; in the sea; teeming with fish.” 
Faraday had been applying his colossal 
brain to the position, seeking remedies. 

“Get some tackle and catch some, then.” 

“Why, certainly! Where is it?” 

“There isn’t any that I know of. But 
I’m going to try to make some. If every¬ 


one’s agreed we’ll have a council of war.” 
He was no longer deferential; he was recog¬ 
nizing his power. 

“Best thing we could do,” said Pardoe. 
“I’d give—I’ve nothing to give!—but I’m 
dying for a cigaret.” 

“Here you are, then,” said Althea; and 
from the bosom of her dress she produced a 
gold cigaret case bearing her monogram 
in diamonds. 

“Manna in the wilderness!” said Pardoe. 

“If it had been cigars, now!” said Fara¬ 
day. “What are cigarets?” 

“Better than nothing! Vote of thanks 
to^Miss Stirling!” 

“If you smoke you’ll be tHkstier than 
ever,” warned Nasmyth; “and there’s 
nothing to drink.” 

“H’m—that’s sensible. But a single 
puff, now—” 

“It’s your own affair, of course—” 
There were six cigarets in the case, of a 
delicious Turkish blend. Pardoe knew the 
inveterate smoker’s craving for he was a 
man who lived with a cigaret between his bps 
but he applied his reason and his will-power. 

“I’ll wait,” he said. “It—it mightn’t 
be fair to the others.” The gold case 
was returned. 

“TT TE’VE got to face everything 

\/V/ sc l uarel y now,” said Nasmyth. 

V V “Assuming those two biscuits are 
all we have or are likely to have—with God 
knows how long to go. But we must eat, 
though eating increases thirst. We’d bet¬ 
ter nibble a bit of biscuit apiece, slowly— 
very slowly. Those clouds are thickening 
to the nor’ard; they might come down and 
bring rain. I’ll whack out the food.” He 
carved almost infinitesimal fragments from 
a biscuit with his knife and passed them on 
his palm. To Miss Stirling first. Faraday 
chewed and bolted his portion, looked as if 
he would like to have snatched the main 
supply by force, and gloomed blackly as the 
crumbs titillated his healthy appetite. For 
he was at all times an excellent trencherman. 
Small as was his own share Pardoe surrepti¬ 
tiously concealed a full half of it. Althea 
nibbled hers without enthusiasm. She had 
never tasted a real flinty Liverpool pantile 
before; it savored of dog-biscuits to her. 
But hunger asserting its demands, she con¬ 
trived to masticate slowly and swallow, 
though her throat was already uncomfort¬ 
ably parched. 
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CHAPTER IV 

RAIN 

“IT TE’D better make preparations to 

\ A / catch rain if it does fall,” Na- 

V V smyth said. “No use being 
caught unawares; the squall might be over 
before we’re ready.” 

“Well, get ready, then!” snapped Faraday. 

“How do you propose to do it? I’ll help 
all I can,” Pardoe volunteered. He was 
watching the clouds, now thickening and 
certainly moving toward them. “I might 
start by getting the boat bone-dry,” he sug¬ 
gested. “Every drop’s probably going to 
count, and I don’t see any storage place 
beyond the boat itself.” 

“There’s the bailer; it’ll hold a gallon; 
but the boat’s the best cistern,” agreed Na¬ 
smyth. He applied himself to bailing out 
such water as remained, and as no more was 
coming aboard, soon had the craft dry. He 
stripped off his shirt to mop up the residue. 
The wind was ceasing, and the sea was 
sleeking. The thick clouds were quickening 
their pace; and all eyes watched them 
eagerly, the thirst of the four increasing as 
sight of possible succor lessened the strain 
they had imposed on their will-power. 

And then, almost as though Althea’s 
prayers had split the clouds, the rain came 
down, not a shower but a deluge, crisp, 
cool, grateful. It flattened what remained 
of the seas, blurred the wide horizons, 
beat heavily on the upturned faces of 
the survivors. And of a sudden their grow¬ 
ing depression lifted, as the magical kiss of 
healing water soothed them. The more su¬ 
perstitious minded among them read in this 
shower a direct answer to prayer; an evident 
proof that the God of their belief had not 
deserted them. In a vague fashion Fara¬ 
day drew the conclusion that the elements 
realized his importance and magnificence. 
All welcomed the grateful drip of soothing 
water on their salt-caked skins. They con¬ 
veyed the grateful fluid to their mouths ac¬ 
cording to their own fashions. Althea laid 
a foolish handkerchief in the stemsheets 
until it was saturated, squeezed it unsatis¬ 
factorily between her lips. 

Faraday made a grab for the bailer, filling 
swiftly under a spout from a thwart-angle; 
but Nasmyth, nearest him, snatched the 
vessel away and rinsing it, switched the 
brackish contents overboard, replaced it 


until it was full of clear water and handed it 
to Miss Stirling. Pardoe had intended 
doing the same thing; forestalled he sucked 
the dripping cuff of his shirt. It was not 
until every one had assuaged the biting 
thirst that Nasmyth drank, remarkably 
lightly as compared with the others. 

Then he busied himself in so mopping 
up the boat’s interior in the deep run aft, 
that it would form a salt-free container for 
all the drinkable water they could save; 
watched the improvised cistern fill; worried 
a copper nail from the boat’s structure, 
bent it to form a hook, hitched this to a 
line he hastily made from his own unrav¬ 
eled sock, which he weighted with his 
knife, thoughtfully baited the hook with a 
crumb of biscuit, and cast the whole crude 
thing overboard. 

“They’ll bite better in the rain,” he said. 
His faith was justified. Hardly had the 
sheath-knife disappeared below the surface 
than a tug came; a considerable fish was 
hauled aboard. 

“That’s the style!” said Faraday com¬ 
placently. “Looks good to me. Go on 
catching fish, my man.” 

“Try your hand at it; I can find some¬ 
thing else to do,” said Nasmyth, and 
passed the line to the financier’s hand. 

There may have been a note of malicious 
glee in Althea Stirling’s voice when she in¬ 
terposed: “Oh, let me do that; I’m the use¬ 
less member; and I’m sure Mr. Faraday 
can be better employed.” Reluctantly 
Faraday passed the fine to her. 

“We might as well row a bit until we see 
how the breeze is coming,” the sailor ad¬ 
vised. “We’ll be following the rain-clouds, 
anyhow.” There being nothing else to do, 
rowing was resumed, and the boat made 
appreciable progress. Sailorfike, even in 
cascading rain, Nasmyth knew the compass- 
points, and steered due south by instinct. 
Faraday’s blistered palms troubled him; 
he was an embodied protest, he grew half- 
mutinous. 

“Let me try, then,” said Althea; and 
shamed the grumbler into fresh effort. 
After a couple of hours the rain thinned to 
showers, and ceased altogether, with patches 
of vivid blue sky showing in the rifts above. 
Prior to its cessation Nasmyth, who was 
thinking for all, advised that each should 
drink copiously, so that the containers 
might be refilled to the brim. 

“It mightn’t rain again for a month here,” 
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he stated. He was proving himself an 
iron-hard man of infinite resource, and by 
contrast with his companions, a dominating 
factor. So at least Althea Stirling thought, 
viewing him through half-closed eyelids. 
She was of an impulsive, romantic nature, 
and real love had never touched her heart. 
She had believed herself affected more than 
once, but she had mystically searched for 
the ideal passion that should overwhelm 
her. Conventions mattered little to her; 
she promised to be a law unto herself. 
Faraday was ludicrous, Pardoe was willing 
but inept, and, contrasted with the sailor, 
foolish, like an untrained puppy anxious 
to ape its betters. Furthermore, in blue 
jersey and white drill pants tucked into 
half-boots, his bared arms tattooed with 
dragons, Nasmyth dressed the part; he 
fitted perfectly into the maritime picture. 
The other men were haggard, unkempt and 
unshaven, ludicrous in evening attire be¬ 
neath a scorching noonday sun. That she 
herself was fantastic did not enter Althea’s 
mind. The sailor’s coat concealed the 
grotesque richness of her wilted evening 
frock. Her hands were ringless, beautiful 
hands; but not suggestive of artificiality. 

“ T WONDER how all this is going to 
I turn out?” she meditated, watching 
i. the trailing line at intervals, watching 
the faces of her male companions at other 
times. “I suppose I ought to be afraid; 
but I’m not.” Realizing how the gaze of 
all concentrated on her she understood 
something of what she really meant to the 
trio. One man had actually proposed to 
her; Pardoe loved her, she knew, but 
counted himself in some wise unworthy to 
avow that fact. His polite aloofness in¬ 
trigued her. He was a problem, to be 
solved. A woman is perfectly aware when 
a man esteems her higher than the rest 
of her sex; her intuition seldom fails. Al¬ 
thea liked Pardoe enormously, liked his 
quiet gentility, his kind consideration and 
forethought. He lacked dash and verve, 
certainly, affecting the languor of his caste; 
but she knew him for a sound man and in 
all essentials a gentleman. 

Faraday half-frightened her; she was of 
the type that needed to be dominated; in¬ 
wardly she knew a sneaking regard for the 
brutal, cave-man type. She was masterful 
enough herself to require mastery. And 
Faraday was a born master. His proposal 


to her had been no bleated pleading; it had 
carried all the weight of an ultimatum. 
Even now he was regarding her possessively, 
mentally warding off other adventurers in his 
chosen preserves. But his massive driving 
power seemed diminished now; he was the 
least able of the three. Circumstances were 
his master. As for Nasmyth— 

“A sailor?” Althea asked herself. But 
she admitted that the gold of his hair and 
his crisp, curled beard was attractive. He 
still looked well, notwithstanding all that 
had happened; and there was a glint of 
fire in his eyes that bespoke a dominant 
spirit if it were granted its opportunity. 
Civilization and its conventions seemed 
weak and very far away. 

An hour before sunset a fresh and steady 
breeze came away from the north—dead- 
fair for the boat on her southward quest. 
Quietly, efficiently, Nasmyth made a col¬ 
lection of all spare garments and fashioned 
them into a rude attempt at a sail. This 
conglomerate result he hoisted to an up¬ 
ended oar, and the lean, clean-run boat 
promptly felt the urge. She drove through 
placid water with ease and a semblance of 
speed that was gratifying. 

“We might as well eat what we’ve got, 
and then have a tarpaulin muster,” Na¬ 
smyth said. He had previously cleaned 
the considerable catch of fish, and laid 
them to dry in the sun. It was un¬ 
palatable in a raw state; but the men con¬ 
trived, driven by sheer hunger, to bolt 
certain portions and felt the benefit. 
Faraday even made elephantine jests and 
entreated Miss Stirling to pass the melted 
butter. Nasymth gulped his share un¬ 
complainingly; he had eaten coarser fare in 
his day. Miss Stirling’s gorge rose— She 
nibbled the portion of biscuit allotted to her, 
drank water, and made the best of it. Then 
they disclosed all their possessions. There 
was remarkably little that was likely to be 
of use. The jeweled cigaret-case was gro¬ 
tesque; so, too, was Faraday’s massive gold 
cigar-case. Pardoe had some small money 
in his dress trousers pockets 1 and nothing 
else, as he laughingly apologized. 

7"OUR shoe-laces and brace buckles 
Y might come in handy,” Nasmyth 
JL said. “And I’ve seen a fish-hook 
cut from a ring no better than that on your 
little finger.” 

“It’s my mother’s wedding-ring; but if 
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necessary it can be used,” Pardoe said. 
“Oh—I think she’d like to think it had 
come in handy.” 

Faraday, in addition to the cigar-case, 
had a cigar-cutter, a paltry pen-knife, a 
bunch of keys, and considerable money. 
The cigar-case was empty; he had smoked 
the last prior to leaving the Aineas. 

Nasymth called the “tarpaulin muster” 
a general pooling of their combined assets. 
It was his contributions that proved most 
valuable. 

“You’re the bloated capitalist in this new 
republic of nothing in particular,” Pardoe 
said laughingly. “Lord, what an oppor¬ 
tunity for an absolute monarchy! Your 
knife, your ingenuity—!” 

Nasmyth produced in addition to bis¬ 
cuits, knife and a plug of tobacco, and con¬ 
siderable tangle of twine—“might have 
saved that sock if I’d only thought of it!” 
he said ruefully—the stub of a pencil, used 
for recording the reading of the patent log, 
two pipes, a water-tight match-box contain¬ 
ing several matches; crumbs of biscuit and 
tobacco hopelessly mingled. “I can’t think 
how that got there,” he mentioned, produc¬ 
ing it from the inner pocket of his watch- 
coat—a housewife, complete with needles, 
thimble, thread and even scissors. “Oh, 
yes—I do remember,” he said. “I meant 
to patch my other pair of pants during my 
watch on deck. It might serve us a good 
turn.” Beyond these articles and the ac¬ 
tual garments covering them, they pos¬ 
sessed nothing. 

“Life reduced to its original simplici¬ 
ties,” said Pardoe, speaking directly to 
Althea. “With its centuries-old conven¬ 
tions still adhering! I wonder if we shall 
sight land, and if there’ll be people on it, 
supposing we do?” 

CHAPTER V 

LAND AT LAST 

AT THE end of ten days they sighted 

/\ a pallid blue cloud above a distant 
1 V. horizon, which Nasmyth—gaunt and 
haggard now, and barely able to speak— 
announced to be land. Faraday, his skin 
sagging over his emaciated face, dragged 
himself upright to stare at it, to cheer 
harshly. Pardoe patted Miss Althea Stir¬ 
ling’s hand awkwardly and winked back 
tears, laughed, spoke encouragingly of rare 


fruits. Nasmyth altered course, and sug¬ 
gested that he and Pardoe should apply 
themselves to the oars to aid the faint 
wind that still blew favorably. None of 
them spoke of the sufferings they had en¬ 
dured; even Faraday had ceased to grumble. 
Indeed, with the realization of land, his own 
particular province, the financier seemed 
to assume that all trouble was over. He 
slumped down beside Althea, and posses¬ 
sively took her hand. 

“We’ve won!” he said. “We’re saved! 
Put your backs into it, you two!” 

They were almost at their last gasp; and 
they had lived through terrible days. Times 
had been when it was necessary to restrain 
Faraday by sheer force from cutting loose 
in the fragile boat and jeopardizing the 
lives of all. He had suffered from a form 
of madness that trebled his enormous 
strength; and Nasmyth and Pardoe had 
been hard set to hold him within bounds. 
He had drunk more than his share of the 
hoarded water—brackish and foul now, such 
few drops as remained. They had been 
compelled to stun him with an oar-loom in 
order to prevent him draining the lot. But 
Althea had fared best of all; two of the men 
who loved her had sacrificed themselves in 
her interest, surreptitously permitting her 
as much of their share of the water as they 
could. 

“We might make it,” whispered Nasmyth 
out of a dry throat, and the effort of speech 
seemed almost to strangle him. 

“We’ve got to make it—we’ve got to; 
pull hard!” croaked Faraday. And at the 
supercilious suggestion of superiority in his 
manner Nasmyth’s long-restrained temper 
broke its bounds. 

“Pull the damned thing yourself!” he 
snarled. “Do something, don’t talk, you 
useless swab! Think you’re lord high 
muckamuck here! You’re ballast—ballast, 
dirty ballast!” Even a thirsty and hungry 
man may have his pride. Faraday, his 
mind still distorted, thought to see a wan 
smile on Althea’s lips. He flamed into a 
screeching fury. All restraint fled to the 
winds; he hurled himself like a shell on the 
sailor, swinging blows to his face and head. 
All the concentrated venom of the tedious 
days found expression in his actions now. 
He had resented Nasmyth’s assumption of 
command, had fretted at being required 
to work under his direction. To be derided 
in presence of the woman on whom he had 
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bestowed his affections stung like the 
knout’s lash. 

“I’ll kill you!” he panted, swaying with 
weakness but hitting still. Nasmyth, ac¬ 
customed to the rough-and-tumble fighting 
of the sea, dodged his uncertain blows, 
watched his opportunity, uppercut him 
neatly; so that he collapsed in the stern- 
sheets, his head on Althea’s knees. 

“Oh, you brute!” sobbed the girl; and 
laid her arms about the bruised and sodden 
l um p of humanity, hid her working face 
on Faraday’s breast, and burst into a pas¬ 
sion of tears. 

“Steady on — steady on! Mustn’t — 
mustn’t make her cry!” said Pardoe weakly, 
attempting to rise from his thwart, but 
sinking back. He had all along admired 
Nasmyth; but now he felt that he hated 
him; if there’d been any sort of a weapon 
handy, he’d have liked to commit a savage 
assault on him. His nerves were abomi¬ 
nably frayed by strain and lack of physical 
nourishment. 

“X M IND your own damned business!” 

\ /I fumed Nasmyth, though he him- 
I VI self was curiously perturbed by 
sight of Althea’s distress. “Or I’ll put you 
where he is—watch yourself!” He held 
himself ready for a further assault from 
Faraday, but the financier attempted 
nothing further. He threw a flaccid arm 
over Althea’s shoulder and clung, to her, 
and she did not attempt to rebuff him. 

“Get at it!” Nasmyth stormed, applying 
himself afresh to his oar, rowing like a 
madman, so that the boat spun round 
in rough circles. Realizing it, the sailor 
stood upright facing forward, to row like a 
Maltese dghaiso man; and the breeze came 
away with fresh vigor as he plied the scull. 
He recognized that he must find vent for 
his seething rage somehow, otherwise he 
would heave Faraday overboard and, in all 
likelihood, Pardoe as well. 

The fetters of shore-made laws never close 
as tightly about the men of the sea as about 
their more civilized brethren of the shore. 
He stared at the girl, marked how color rose 
in her cheeks, his breath came stertorously. 
A knowledge of power fretted within him. 
In sight was the land and the recognized 
codes; here, still, he was master, controller 
of destinies. His emotions shook him as 
the gale shakes the aspen; he shivered, 
clenched the oar-loom until it appeared 


the stout ashen wood might be crunched 
to splinters. But there were slow, weary 
tears in Althea’s eyes, and they served 
as a spur to his flagging manhood. Diffi¬ 
cultly he fought back the berserk rage, the 
eager desire to kill and bruise and maim; 
and plied his oar with ferocity. Until his 
depleted strength failed him, indeed, and 
he was forced to pause, gasping, the sweat 
drenching him, notwithstanding the parch¬ 
edness of his frame. 

Pardoe, watching him, understood to a 
certain extent the reason for his access of 
rage, admitted, wonderingly, that similar 
elemental storms had torn him, had been 
restrained, indeed, from open expression 
only by fear of punishment and physical 
hurt. But love under primitive conditions 
was purging him of such fears, and he knew 
he hated Faraday, believed he hated Na¬ 
smyth by reason of their rivalry. 

“Why don’t you kick that lazy hog into 
some sort of usefulness?” he asked the sailor, 
sick with the sight of Althea’s interest in 
the once great man. “Why should we 
slave for him? He’s never done his fair 
share ever since we started this.” 

“Mind your own business,” snapped 
Nasmyth. Then the brooding, dreary si¬ 
lence fell again. They had long ago ex¬ 
hausted possible topics of conversation; had 
come to know distaste, indeed, at sound of 
one another’s voices. Faraday had monop¬ 
olised the debates as a rule, driving home 
wordy arguments, points that in other cir¬ 
cumstances had been convincing; but which 
here, under a naked sky were merely ludi¬ 
crous testimonials to his own vanished 
greatness. It was Althea who spoke first, 
after gnawing nauseatedly at a strip of sun- 
dried fish. 

“T HOPE there’s fruit on that island—if it 

I is an island,” she .said. “Oranges for 

i choice, ripe, juicy, bushels of them!” 
She stirred and Faraday, who had fallen 
asleep across her knees, sagged loosely to 
the boat’s bottom. She gave no heed to 
him, staring toward the thickening cloud 
that was firm land; and steeping her fancy 
in sensuous imaginations. She had been 
compelled to live in her vivid imagination 
for many days, otherwise she must have 
lost her reason; but her ability to create 
dream-worlds had stood her in good stead. 
It helped her will power. 

She had no wish to die, because she 
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believed that she might be of some 
real use in the world if she were spared; 
either as a mother of strong sons or the 
creator of inspiring works. And even now, 
notwithstanding the rigors she had been 
compelled to endure; the shocks that can 
best be imagined, the soul-wounds no less 
than the body discomforts, she could not 
bring her mind to consider this present state 
of affairs as final. Land meant to her 
everything that mattered, ease of body, 
ease of soul; the gratification of appetites, 
the silken caress of delicately intimate 
garments. She titillated her fancy by 
picturing steaming scented baths of rare 
marble; she composed menus of all the most 
tantalising and unobtainable dainties she 
could imagine. She tenanted her dream¬ 
worlds with smart, laughter-making and 
laughter-loving crowds, natty men, deb¬ 
onair, joyous, chattering women — and 
beyond that dull cloud she saw the realiza¬ 
tion of all these fancies. That the land 
might be as barren as the sea had been did 
not enter her calculations; yet so it proved 
when Nasmyth, exerting all his skill, 
screaming unimaginable curses at Pardoe 
and Faraday as they weakly plied the oars, 
piloted the tossing dinghy through a wal¬ 
lowing smother of turf, and beached her 
on the white, shelving sand. 

“There!” he croaked, with the aspect of 
a conqueror; and dropped in a pitiful limp 
heap in the dinghy’s careened bottom, as 
senseless as the wood on which he lay. And 
Faraday, himself in but little better case, 
scratched his head ruefully as he stared 
down on the man to whom they owed con¬ 
tinued existence. He had teased himself 
with the thought, this masterful financier, 
that as soon as ever he was released from the 
thralldom of the sea, he would commit a 
bodily assault on Nasmyth, having first 
rewarded him with money. He felt, had 
felt during many days, that in all his life he 
had never hated any man as he hated the 
sailor, who had humbled his bombast in a 
score of ways. He had raged under a sense 
of inferiority; but had irritatingly com¬ 
forted himself with the thought that, once 
on land, the positions would be reversed; for 
the land was his domain. He was known 
there, recognized for what he was. Only, 
even he couldn’t kick a swooning man. He 
stood there, having leaped from the 
grounded boat, knee-deep in foam, and 
scratched his head. 


“Get some of that fruit over there,” said 
Althea curtly, beside the unconscious man 
and lifting his head. She sobbed as she 
spoke; for she knew that but for Nasmyth 
and the good strength and heart within 
him, she must long ago have died. And 
life now, somehow, seemed of infinite worth 
to this girl, ridded of all its ameliorations 
as it was. 

“Fruit?” asked Faraday blankly. 

“Yes— Look at the trees! They’re al¬ 
most down to the water’s edge; there’s cer¬ 
tain to be fruit of some sort. Or water, at 
least. Get some.” Faraday turned, with 
some reluctance; in time to see Pardoe, 
drenched to the skin, scrambling up the 
sandy beach as fast as his weakened legs 
would carry him. In a few minutes Pardoe 
was back, his shirt blouse filled with juicy 
fruits, two or three limes and oranges 
among them. He had not attempted to 
eat any himself; he held them out to Althea: 
she must be first served. But sight of the 
luscious stuff quickened Faraday to a 
frenzy of desire; he snatched at the handful, 
crammed an orange to his mouth, tearing 
the peel away with his teeth, like an animal. 
Pardoe flung the rest into Althea’s lap, and 
leaped on Faraday striking weak, ineffec¬ 
tive blows. 

“Damned cad — greedy swine!” he 
coughed hysterically. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t!” wailed the girl, as 
blood spurted; but she forgot her own dis¬ 
like to the scene in Nasmyth’s need. She 
peeled a lime dexterously and crammed it 
against his open, parched mouth, squeezing. 
Not until Nasmyth stirred and grunted 
did she attempt to satisfy her own over¬ 
whelming craving for the acid, juicy 
fruit. But as the first mouthful of juice 
passed down her aching throat: “There is a 
God!” she said profoundly. 

Pardoe and Faraday ceased hostilities, but 
glared cordial dislike at one another instead 
of exchanging congratulations. 

“Go and get some for yourself—don’t 
expect me to fetch and carry for you,” the 
slighter, younger man snapped as Faraday 
eyed what remained of the fruit longingly. 
Faraday, his face disfigured, slumped 
slowly jungle-wards; and not until his back 
was turned did Pardoe greedily wolf down 
a piece of fruit. It filled his veins with new 
life; he laughed: 

“Everything’s all right now,” he gloated. 
“We’re saved—saved!” 
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CHAPTER VI 

BACK TO THE PRIMITIVE 

T HEY found swiftly that, here as at 
sea, they were almost entirely de¬ 
pendent on Nasmyth still. To the 
passengers the idea of land had always been 
that of a place where comfort, sufficiency, 
service could all be obtained by one willing 
to pay the price, in cash or kind. But this 
haven which had received them proved 
to be uninhabited, a trifling spot of earth. 
It is doubtful if it was more than a mile 
square, sloping to a ridiculous hill in its 
center, thickly verdant; washed on all 
sides by fuming surf, which thundered or 
crooned throughout the days and nights 
and soon became so familiar an under note 
to their lives that they must have missed 
it had it ceased. 

The cramped quarters of the dinghy, the 
lack of necessity for effort, had not tended 
to educate the three passengers in the art of 
looking after themselves. Doubtless neces¬ 
sity would have taught them; but when 
Nasmyth recovered, he promptly set about 
adjusting life for them all according to the 
new conditions. And yet, in some inde¬ 
scribable way, the land appeared to dwarf 
him. Maybe the fact that Faraday was a 
big man who trod the earth pompously 
tended to this effect. In the boat Faraday 
had seldom stood erect; and his companions 
had lost the impression of his size. Pardoe, 
too, was not a small man, and as his facial 
hair was thickening, he had gained a sug¬ 
gestion of manliness. Faraday immedi¬ 
ately resented the hint of command in 
the sailor’s voice when he commanded 
the passengers to disperse and explore the 
island in an attempt to discover its re¬ 
sources. 

“Things are changed now,” he said. 
“Not so much of the gang-foreman about 
it, if you please!” 

“Please yourself! Look after yourself, if 
you like, then,” Nasmyth replied. “There’s 
room for you to get away from the rest of us 
here, at all events.” 

“I think we’d better stay together,” said 
Althea, the peacemaker; the initial cause, 
as her instinct told her, of all the masculine 
hostility. “We’ll be safer so.” 

Thus, after reluctance, it was agreed. 
Faraday had no intention of deserting the 
party, especially Althea. 
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“ f I ’'HEN I vote that we still consider 
I Nasmyth our captain; this is only 
-L a dinghy of a larger growth,” sug¬ 
gested Pardoe. “You’ve been cast away 
before, haven’t you, Nasmyth?” 

“Yes; in worse conditions than these. 
Down in Kerguelen, where there were only 
seals and icebergs. I say that we’d better 
make arrangements for comfort before 
night falls. There aren’t wild animals to be 
feared, so far as I know and it’s very doubt¬ 
ful if there are natives. They’d have been 
down to see us by now if there had been. 
We’ll look for water and food, and a shel¬ 
tered corner to light a fire.” 

“I’ll go and gather some more fruit, 
then,” said Pardoe. “I feel as if I could eat 
lemons until I burst.” 

“Eat in reason, then, sir. Now, Mr. 
Faraday, if you’ll gather dry wood—I have 
some matches left—we’ll start a fire; I’ll 
hunt for water.” He was completely in 
command of the situation, now that his in¬ 
disposition—the aftermath of the enormous 
strain and responsibility of the past days 
and nights—was gone. The acid fruit had 
worked a seeming miracle. Reluctantly 
Faraday complied. 

“You’d better come along with me, Al¬ 
thea,” he suggested. He craved for a mo¬ 
ment alone with the girl; their recent exis¬ 
tence had been so nakedly public that any¬ 
thing beyond formal interchange of re¬ 
marks had been out of the question. 

“Miss Stirling would welcome a bath 
when we find fresh water,” said Nasmyth. 
“And fresh water there must be, judging 
by the vegetation.” 

“Lovely!” ejaculated Althea, whose en¬ 
tire body was sore and smarting from the 
effects of many thirst-quelling immersions 
in the sea; “a bath would be heavenly!” 

AS A result the three set off together 
ZA into the gathering sunset. Fuel 
1 \. was no difficulty; immediately they 
entered the jungle dead wood and leaves like 
tinder crackled under their feet. Fruit 
seemed to hang everywhere; they plucked 
plantains as they walked and ate them 
greedily. By reason of the noise of the surf 
it was not possible to listen for the trill of 
running water; but presently Nasmyth, 
in the lead, stumbled across a pellucid 
stream. The temptation was irresistible; 
with one accord the trio flung themselves 
down on their faces and drank to repletion, 
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gurgling their delight between the spacious 
mouthfuls. Nasmyth lifted himself first 
and raised a loud hallo to attract Pardoe’s 
attention; presently they heard him ap¬ 
proaching, guided by the sound. He drank 
in his turn, and, drinking, wondered what 
Nasmyth was after. The sailor was dam¬ 
ming the trifling runlet with earth and vege¬ 
tation, so that it banked to form a pond. 

“If we men go on and find a camping 
ground, Miss Stirling can have a bath in 
comfort,” the sailor said. 

“That didn’t occur to me,” Pardoe re¬ 
plied ruefully. 

“Well thought of, my man!” Faraday in¬ 
terpolated patronizingly. “That is if Miss 
Stirling has no fear of being left alone; if she 
has, I’ll keep within hail.” 

“What is there to be afraid of?” Althea 
asked, itching for the caress of the limpid 
fresh water that was cool as if iced. 

“Er—snakes—things like that,” said 
Faraday vaguely. Then Nasmyth’s de¬ 
risive laughter stung him. Hotly flushed he 
joined the men, and when they were out of 
earshot: “One of these days I’ll hurt you, 
my fine fellow!” he said. “I’m not the 
sort of man to be made ridiculous with im¬ 
punity.” But, heedless of the animosity 
prevailing, Althea made her preparations. 
She knelt down and, a woman even at 
this juncture, scrutinized her reflection in 
the mirror-like pool. She knelt back on 
her heels with a startled, disgusted ex¬ 
clamation. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Ugh!” The exposed 
days had changed her appearance. Her 
evening frock of flimsy material had held 
together; Nasmyth’s housewife being req¬ 
uisitioned occasionally; but it was sun- 
scorched and faded, it was merely a rag. 
That did not matter. Her shingled hair 
needed the barber’s attention; it was 
bleached, dry, caked with salt, disordered. 
Her face was brick-red and peeling; alas for 
her once brilliant complexion! Her nose 
shone. After a second critical examination 
her innate sense of humor came to the res¬ 
cue. She laughed: a soft chuckle that in¬ 
creased to noisy mirth. 

“And you were afraid these three might 
murder one another for that!” she cried. 
“H’m! a lesson in humility; much-needed, 
my dear! Heavens! what an unholy fright! 
And never a speck of powder within a mil¬ 
lion miles! I suppose I ought to be thank¬ 
ful to be still alive; but what’s the good of 


being alive if you look like that! Horrors!” 
She buried the offending face in the cool 
water, discovered that it smarted abomi¬ 
nably; and then, finding cover in the lush 
foliage, disrobed and rolled luxuriously into 
the caressing fluid. It was, to her, as 
though a new life had been breathed into 
her veins; her soul expanded. It was not 
until she was thoroughly satiated with fresh¬ 
ness that she realized that towels were non¬ 
existent; but the air was balmy; a warm 
wind blew; and as she crouched in her leafy 
shelter, she quickly dried. But there were 
sounds in the jungle—crackling, snortings, 
an occasional whimper. She had not been 
unduly afraid at sea; on land, land-born 
fears obsessed her. 

She hurriedly redressed in her salt-soaked 
garments, heart-sick at her own helpless¬ 
ness, with difficulty she repressed an inclina¬ 
tion to cry aloud. In the dinghy she had 
been able to see the hazards; here they were 
hidden from her and ten times more menac¬ 
ing by reason of their mystery. She knew 
a smart of resentment—against herself for 
her weak folly; against her companions for 
abandoning her; and with a cry of relief she 
hailed Pardoe when his tuneful whistle 
reached her ears. He had whistled as a 
warning; his cry answered her cry. 

H E APPROACHED her from the 
other side of her bathing-pool; and, 
the twilight of the jungle descending 
upon them, she saw him as a thing attrac¬ 
tive. “We’re on this side,” he said; “so 
you’d better cross over; wait; I’ll give you a 
hand!” He drew her attention to natural 
stepping stones of coral rock across the 
stream; she essayed them, her foot slipped 
and she plunged—into Pardoe’s ready arms. 
For a while, balancing, he held her there, 
palpitant, fragrant with freshness, her still- 
damp hair caressing his cheek. He was 
man , she was woman—elemental passion 
stirred in his long sluggish blood. He 
kissed her as he held her there; and for a 
moment, what of the relief of his presence 
and the new fright she clung to him per¬ 
mitting the embrace. His kiss lengthened, 
increased in fervor. 

“At last!” he whispered. “You must 
have known—!” She released herself, 
laughing nervously. “Let me go, please,” 
she commanded. 

“Nasmyth sent me to summon you; 
they’re making a camp. Althea—I’ve loved 
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you ever since I first saw you aboard the 
JEneas; but—” 

“Don’t you think it’s rather cowardly to 
say so—under these circumstances?” she 
asked. Her brain, alert from its long semi¬ 
coma, showed her the difficulty of her posi¬ 
tion. She did not feel in the least in love 
with any of the enforced companions; she 
had come to look on them all impersonally. 
And she was a woman of common sense, if 
her mind was romantic. ' To show favor to 
any one of the three might be to arouse the 
direct hostility of the others; she would 
become a bone of contention, the originator 
of hates and strifes. She had already 
marked subtle changes in these men, the 
reluctant sloughing off of civilization’s finer 
veneer. They were now no longer so closely 
bound by the ties of suffering and privation 
endured in common; their independence 
would have opportunity to assert itself in 
these new surroundings. There had been 
blazes in the boat—sharp, suggestive out¬ 
breaks. If these men fought for her, as 
ultimately might be the case, she would 
know herself unwittingly responsible for the 
harm that ensued. 

“I’m sorry!” she said. There was just 
sufficient light remaining to enable Pardoe 
to see her face; it was set, the eyes held no 
kindling gleams. He was a gentleman still; 
he bowed gravely. 

“I apologize,” he said. “Weakness, lack 
of control—privation—a man isn’t himself 
under the circumstances. I’m sorry, more 
sorry than I can tell.” 

“Please don’t worry!” she whispered, and 
touched his arm. And she was nearer to 
loving Pardoe than ever before. 

“Let’s find the others,” he suggested with 
forced cheerfulness; and shouted loudly. 
A double cry came back in answer; they 
proceeded in that direction and saw the 
warm glow of a fire through the under¬ 
growth. Althea gave a little cry of delight 
at the picture presented as she gained the 
edge of the miniature clearing. It was at a 
bend of the stream, on higher ground; there 
was a backing of smooth, curiously shaped 
rock guarding it from the brisk wind that 
still blew but which the fall of complete 
night would kill. Warm though the eve¬ 
ning air was the fire glowed invitingly. It 
filled the growing darkness with suggestions 
of mystery. The red glow was reflected 
from the breast of the rivulet, which seemed 
to be laughing gleefully. 


Faraday was sitting to windward of the 
blaze, leisurely feeding the flames with dried 
brush; and pausing frequently to peel and 
devour another plantain. Nasmyth’s back 
was turned; he was actively employed at 
some task. As Althea drew nearer she saw 
that he was dexterously fashioning a shel¬ 
ter, presumably for her. He worked ener¬ 
getically, and seemed to have a settled 
plan in his mind. His consideration for her 
privacy touched her deeply. All through 
the adventure this honest sailor’s attitude 
toward her had been selfless and chivalrous. 
On his capable shoulders fell the heavier 
burden, and he bore it uncomplainingly, 
spending himself in the common service. 
She knew a wave of pity surge over her soul 
—she knew an emotion of real tenderness. 
Here was no man of words, of polished 
courtesies; merely a man who found his 
best expression in dumb devotion to her 
needs. She hastily went toward him, ignor¬ 
ing Faraday, who raised a bellow of wel¬ 
come, and dangled a bunch of plantains for 
her interest. 

“Thanks for the bath; it was exquisite!” 
she said. “What are you doing?” 

“Making a bedroom for you—rough work; 
and we’ll improve it later; but it will keep 
you private.” 

“Let me help; it isn’t fair that you should 
do all the work this way.” She was hardly 
aware of the unsteadiness of her voice, as she 
was unaware that there were tears in her eyes. 

“I like doing it. Don’t rob me of the 
pleasure,” he said in a low voice. “It 
isn’t much I can do—” She touched his 
busy hand, and she realized that he trembled 
at the contact. Mysteriously relations had 
undergone a change since they had left the 
dinghy—the sea had taught them imper¬ 
sonality; the land rekindled common emo¬ 
tions. Even Althea felt currents revive 
in her long parched ego. The sailor’s readi¬ 
ness attracted her; she was in a mood to 
compare his adroitness with the lack of 
dexterity of his associates. The fleeting 
thought troubled her that, if there were no 
hope of ultimate rescue, a woman might 
do worse than surrender to such a one as 
Nasmyth. 

I F THIS emotion that set her knees 
momentarily atremble were love, she 
told herself, it was crude, unspiritual 
love—the sex appeal undirected by the 
contemplative brain. But what of that? 
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Ordinary standards had gone by the board; 
the primitive had thrust itself into their 
lives, for weal or woe. As a cave-woman of 
the Stone Age might have looked favorably 
on the hunter who secured her the choicest 
tidbits, so Althea Stirling discovered her¬ 
self realizing a new and potential interest in 
the sailor of the /Eneas. 

“You’d better go and eat something,” 
he advised her. “I’ll be finished here al¬ 
most at once.” She inspected the little 
bower; marveling at its neatness, her wo¬ 
manly soul tracing an expression of love 
in the structure. “You must have missed 
something like this,” Nasmyth mentioned, 
“there in the boat—but there wasn’t any¬ 
thing I could do. You’ll be mistress of all 
you survey once you’re inside here.” The 
bower was made of stems and broad leaves, 
cunningly fastened with fibers. She made 
no attempt to move toward the fire until 
Nasmyth had completed the shelter to 
his satisfaction, and had floored it with 
dead leaves that were almost as soft as 
down. 

“Tomorrow I’ll find some palm-cloths for 
sheets,” he said. 

“It’s wonderful!” Her youth returned 
to her; she clapped her hands delightedly. 
When all was in order Nasmyth sheathed 
his knife and stood aside for her to enter. 
She coiled down on the soft carpet—laid 
her head on an outstretched arm; and— 
in a moment was deeply, dreamlessly 
asleep. 

Nasmyth listened for a moment or two 
to her regular breathing, tiptoed away, se¬ 
cured a bunch of plantains and, returning, 
laid them within the hut. Then he drew 
a rough door of plaited leaves across the en¬ 
trance, and soberly returned to the fire, 
where Faraday and Pardoe were regarding 
one another without much friendship. 

Faraday, gorged with fruit, toyed with 
yet another plantain. “They tasted like 
nectar at first; but a man’ll soon get 
sick of them,” he said, with a half-grumble 
in his voice. “So will Miss Stirling; we 
must find a change of diet for her. Well, 
Nasmyth; what’s your opinion of the 
situation?” 

“We’re alive; that’s the main thing.” 
The sailor squatted by the blaze and swal¬ 
lowed a plantain, then another. 

“Oh, yes; we’re alive; I never expected 
anything else; but we’re only just alive,” 
exclaimed Faraday impatiently. “It isn’t 


in human nature to be satisfied with this 
sort of thing for ever and ever amen!” 

“It’s better than salt fish and no water, 
anyhow,” replied Nasmyth. “What do 
you think we ought to do?” He himself 
realized that he was deliberately endeavor¬ 
ing to expose Faraday as the most useless 
member of their little society. He was 
trying to prove himself the best man—and 
not for his own self-gratification, but in or¬ 
der to impress Althea Stirling. 

“Do?” Faraday’s strength was returning 
as a result of much fruit. He spoke force¬ 
fully, didactically, indeed. “Do? Get a 
move on; start something in the way of a 
rescue, of course.” 

“Why don’t you begin, instead of ever¬ 
lastingly talking?” snapped Pardoe, im¬ 
mersed in his own private grief. “One way 
and another, I’m getting fed-up with 
your manner, Faraday. You forget we’re 
all equal now—still equal; except that 
Nasmyth is head by virtue of his useful¬ 
ness.” 

“Nasmyth’s got to do as he’s told,” 
fumed the financier. “He knows he’ll be 
paid for anything he does—especially for 
Miss Stirling.” And with that half-sneered 
suggestion the wrath of Nasmyth broke 
loose. 

“You think I built that shelter for her for 
the sake of a lousy tip, do you?” he asked, 
not loudly, for he was a sailor, and to 
men of his trade sleep is sacred. “Don’t 
shout, either—think pf some one else be¬ 
sides yourself. And your chance of flinging 
your damned money at me, like tripe to a 
dog, is about as remote as your chances of 
going to heaven, I’d say! Look out for 
yourself. If you rouse me, I’ll leave you 
to fend for yourself, and then you can save 
yourself.” The firelight on his face showed 
him almost tigerish; a rough man, ele¬ 
mental, ready to create his own laws and 
act upon them. 

P ARDOE aroused himself from his 
own miserable abstraction to throw 
oil on troubled waters. 

“We’ll never do anything if we bicker and 
fight,” he suggested. “What’s your sug¬ 
gestion, Nasmyth?” 

“I’ve hardly had time to think things 
over. It’s enough to know we’re safe as 
we are, Mr. Pardoe. But we’ve built this 
fire on the highest part of the island and if 
we keep it going it will serve as a beacon 
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and might attract a passing ship. But I 
fancy we’re a good bit out of the usual 
track of vessels; so far as I know—I’m not 
such an experienced navigator as all that— 
we’ve pulled clear away from the tracks to 
reach this island.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t think of that 
sooner!” Faraday snorted, eying a plan¬ 
tain distastefully. 

“We might have tried to the nor’ard, a 
thousand-mile run against the wind,” said 
Nasmyth. “As it is we’re here. Got to 
make the best of things. If we’d any tools 
we could try to cooper up that dinghy and 
rig her and sail away for something more 
civilized than this. We’d do as well to do 
something to occupy our time and thoughts. 
Anything’s better than loafing. Men go 
broody and mad after a while, if there’s no 
relief. I’ve seen it happen before. Good 
friends get suspicious of one another, 
remember old grievances, find cause for 
quarreling. Even if it’s only digging a hole 
with a stick and filling it in again, it’s better 
than nothing. But we might start by 
building a shack to shelter us when the 
rainy season starts.” 

“Accepting this thing as final isn’t right!” 
protested Faraday. 

“Making the best of it and hoping for 
something better is, though. At sea we 
were taught that nothing was hopeless; 
there was always a fighting chance. And 
we’ve got to do our best—for Miss Stirling’s 
sake.” 

Faraday grumbled under his breath, but 
ultimately saw the rightness of the sailor’s 
suggestion. He accepted Nasmyth’s sug¬ 
gestion, indeed, that he should explore a 
coral reef near by, over which the sea 
crooned softly, for shell-fish. “Bring what¬ 
ever you find; we can sort it out afterward,” 
advised the sailor. 

“Give me a job to do,” said Pardoe; “I’m 
anxious to help.” And within a little while 
the two men were tearing down bamboos, 
hacking broad leaves free from their stems, 
with Nasmyth’s knife; making preparations 
for a house that should shelter them. Night 
found them weary; with a supply of col¬ 
lected mollusks, much fruit, abundance of 
water. They ate to repletion, discussed the 
situation afresh in undertones, for Althea 
Stirling was still asleep; and finally stretched 
themselves out to sleep beneath the stars. 

So life on the unknown island proceeded, 
day in and day out. 


CHAPTER VII 

THREE MEN—AND A WOMAN 

A PERIOD of six weeks passed without 
a relief to the monotony. No single 
. sail had been sighted, even remotely; 
not so much as a trail of smoke had smudged 
the distant ring of the horizon. The only 
incident of note was that Faraday, deter¬ 
mined to prove himself a man of resource, 
and against Nasmyth’s advice had taken 
the dinghy unskillfully abroad in search of 
fish, and had hopelessly bilged her on a jut¬ 
ting spike or rock. Only with difficulty had 
he been extricated from his predicament— 
by Nasmyth. 

The castaways were settled down into a 
certain apathy. As was inevitable in a 
small, narrow community such as this, they 
enlarged one another’s weaknesses and 
shortcomings. Slow, creeping dislike for 
one another seemed to infect the men. 
But all three were as one in one respect: all 
three loved Althea Stirling. Being a wo¬ 
man, she knew it; and within her certain 
nameless fears slowly grew. 

Nasmyth, after hammering violently, 
threw aside the chunk of wood and breathed 
deeply. 

“I reckon that ought to suit Miss Stir¬ 
ling,” he said. “That other hut was only 
a makeshift business at best.” 

“The more I see of you, Nasmyth, my 
friend,” said Pardoe gravely, “the more 
convinced I am that we were lucky to have 
you for company since we had to be cast 
away.” 

“Oh, well! A man does his best! Now, 
that hut ought to stand against any weather 
—even if typhoons come.” 

“It’s gorgeous,” Althea admitted, brave 
in a tunic of palm-cloth. “Where’s Mr. 
Faraday this morning?” 

“Chasing that suspected pig.” 

“He’ll be back anon, porkless, I expect,” 
said Pardoe: a hinted sneer in his voice. 
“And he’ll find fault with that hut, Na¬ 
smyth. Usual way, you know.” They 
inspected the hut closely, until Faraday 
grumblingly reappeared. The island was 
so small that it was impossible to remain 
absent from the camp for long. 

“Well, what about some dinner, Na¬ 
smyth?” the financier wanted to know. 
“I’ve chased that porker half-across the 
island, but he won’t be caught. It’s a pity 
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you hadn’t presence of mind enough to 
bring a rifle!” 

“Nasmyth’s been too busy building a 
new hut for Althea to trouble about dinner, 
Faraday,” Pardoe said. 

“Looks like an ice-cream shop to me!” 
Nasmyth looked at Faraday calculatingly. 

T HE great man was everlastingly en¬ 
deavoring to belittle the sailor’s ef¬ 
forts, especially if those efforts were 
directed toward Althea Stirling’s greater 
easement. 

“Hold on, Nasmyth—you ought to know 
his poisonous temper by this time,” mut¬ 
tered Pardoe, seeing the tensing of the 
sailor’s muscles. 

“Go and get some wood for the beacon 
fire, Mr. Faraday!” 

“Sha’n’t; I’m too tired; I wanted to get 
some meat for a change for Miss Stirling.” 

There was a tenseness in the air; men’s 
tempers were frayed. A storm of more 
than common magnitude appeared to 
threaten; the crooning of the surf had taken 
on a deeper and more compelling note. 
Nasmyth knew an almost irresistible desire 
to fling himself on the still arrogant finan¬ 
cier and beat him to a jelly. The magnate 
was an impossible companion. 

“Go and do your share of the work, Mr. 
Faraday! I’ll see to dinner.” 

Faraday turned away reluctantly. To 
take an order from a natural subordinate 
such as the sailor galled him. He felt he 
hated Nasmyth as much for his usefulness 
as for anything else. He detested Pardoe; 
but he counted himself Pardoe’s master, 
physically and mentally; he was not so sure 
about the deck-hand. Sooner or later, he 
believed, it would come to a definite show¬ 
down; a contest of wills; but as Nasmyth 
was useful, it was as well to affect a show of 
submission. 

“I’ll get dinner,” said Althea. “Will you 
help, Mr. Pardoe?” 

Pardoe expressed readiness; Nasmyth, 
who had worked toilsomely, took advantage 
of opportunity to go for a swim. 

“There’s nothing much to do; Nasmyth’s 
got everything ready,” Althea said, after 
investigation. “Fish to boil, yes—bananas, 
yams. I used to like bananas. Set the 
bailer on the fire, please.” Pardoe com¬ 
plied. 

“Nasmyth’s about the finest man I’ve 
ever met,” he observed. “He pretends to 


be an ordinary seaman, but if they breed 
that type as a regular thing, well, no wonder 
we won sea-supremacy.” 

“He’s certainly amazing,” Althea agreed. 
“Always studying my comfort and well¬ 
being. In the boat, too, do you remember?” 

“Put him in as hero of your next novel, 
then—and not a living soul will believe that 
such a man could exist. I’ve a great ad¬ 
miration for Nasmyth. I believe even 
Faraday is a bit afraid of Nasmyth. 
What’s wrong?” 

A LTHEA had suddenly given a sharp 
/\ cry; looking toward her Pardoe saw 
1 V. her hand drip blood. 

“I say—what is it?” 

“Nasmyth’s knife—I was trying—I be¬ 
lieve I’m going to faint!” She spoke 
weakly. “It’s the blood, you know.” 

“Hold on, Althea! Here, wash the cut 
first; mustn’t risk poisoning.” He thrust 
her injured hand into the washing pool, bade 
her hold it there, ripped a rag from his 
shirt, effected a clumsy bandage. 

“Lie down for a bit,” he suggested. 
“You’re half-fainting already. I say, Al¬ 
thea, let me hold you up—so! Jove! how 
lovely your hair smells! I didn’t make a 
bad job of that bandage, eh? I want to 
help you; I don’t like being useless.” 

He was making talk to give her oppor¬ 
tunity to recover herself. She had gone 
very white and her eyes were closed. 

Indeed, for a moment or two, the girl lost 
consciousness. The sting of the cut had 
been severe, and she had never been able to 
stand the sight of flowing blood. Her eyes 
fluttered open. 

“What’s happened?” she asked. “Why’m 
I—” 

“You gashed yourself with Nasmyth’s 
knife; you fainted; it’s all right now. Lean 
against me a little longer until you’re 
steady—” He tightened his supporting 
arm about her. Probably it was the at¬ 
mospheric tension that prompted him to say: 

“God, Althea!—I wish I wasn’t so use¬ 
less! I want to help you; I want to keep 
you from harm. Althea—I—I care for 
you like the very devil!” 

“Hush—hush!” whispered Althea. “Mr. 
Faraday’s dinner will never be cooked.” 

“Damn Faraday! He’s not your lord 
and master, is he?” 

“Of course not! But—I think I’m a bit 
afraid of him.” 
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“He’s sloughing off his veneers, yes; 
showing himself the original cave-man. 
Althea, I wonder—supposing things go 
right; if we’re ever rescued off this island, I 
mean—is there any chance that you could 
care? If you only knew the raging helpless¬ 
ness I fell when I see other men able to do 
things for you, while I—Althea; do you 
care? I mean—could you care?” It was 
out at last: the admission of love that had 
trembled on his lips for weeks. His hold 
of her tightened; the odor of her sun- 
bleached hair intoxicated him. 

“Let me go, please,” pleaded the girl. 
“It isn’t fair.” 

“It’ll have to be one of us three, you 
know; supposing we’re not rescued. You 
can not be wife to all of us though we all 
care for you. Sorry—I’m a cad! Let me 
help you to your hut; I’ll run this dinner 
through.” He helped her to the hut, saw 
her stretch herself on the dried leaves with 
which Nasmyth had floored the place; 
returned to the fire. Faraday, after carry¬ 
ing heavy chunks of timber to the beacon, 
in a stifling atmosphere reminiscent of a 
Turkish bath, appeared. 

“Hum!” said the magnate; “no dinner 
ready, of course?” 

“Oh, so you’ve noticed it, have you?” 
Pardoe asked. He was taken out of him¬ 
self. Had he not held Althea Stirling in 
his arms for precious, unbelievably precious, 
seconds? 

“I’ve noticed that you’d rather loaf 
around and make love to Althea Stirling 
than do your job,” snarled Faraday. “I 
saw you, you sneaking dog!” 

P ARDOE swung about, his eyes afire. 
“You can cut that sort of thing out, 
Faraday,” he said. “I don’t like 
you; never did like you; like you less than 
ever today.” He seemed no longer to fear 
the big man; he was exalted; lifted out of 
himself. 

Faraday, tired, ill-tempered beyond the 
ordinary, sneered and said hectoringly: 

“Let me catch you philandering around 
with that girl again; and what’s left of you 
won’t know either how to like or dislike. 
Althea Stirling’s my girl—!” 

It had come at last: the inevitable fracas, 
the eternal dissension. Smoldering embers 
were fanned to a sudden flame, weeks 
of hardly concealed resentment found ex¬ 
pression. * 


“Don’t be a damned liar, Faraday! She’s 
no one’s girl,” snapped Pardoe. “And 
don’t talk to me like that!” 

“I’ll talk to you as I please. You paltry 
little loafer—you—1” 

“I shouldn’t try any cave-man work 
here, Faraday. You may be a tin god in 
civilization, but here you’re only a blown-up 
bladder. Don’t you think I’m going to 
stand your vulgar slanging—and if you want 
any dinner, get it yourself, and be damned 
to you!” 

Faraday seemed to swell; his face suf¬ 
fused. “I’ve broken better men than you 
to bits for pastime,” he savagely said. “I 
saw you, you sneak; making your dirty 
love to that girl—and she’s my girl!” 

“Show a bit of consideration for her, 
then. She’s hurt herself, she’s resting.” 

“Hurt herself? Then I’m going to her.” 
But Pardoe nimbly barred the way; and in 
his hand was Nasmyth’s long-bladed, ter¬ 
ribly sharp knife. 

“Stay where you are, Faraday,” said the 
one time dilettante. “Don’t play the hector¬ 
ing bully. Althea’s as much my girl as 
yours.” The atmosphere seemed to draw 
still tenser. Sweat poured from Faraday’s 
forehead where the veins were swollen 
portentously. “We’re equal here, whatever 
we might be in civilization,” said Pardoe. 

“Are we? Are we? We’ll see about that! 
Get out of the road!” bellowed Faraday. 

“Don’t play the fool!” There was good 
blood in Pardoe’s veins. “What do you 
think you’re going to do—steal the girl; 
same as you stole the last drop of water in 
the boat?” Faraday eyed the knife and 
snarled. 

“Put that knife down, you dirty tyke! 
I’ll show you what I’m going to do!” 

“My good chap; I’ll carve your liver out 
before I’ll let you go near her,” said Pardoe, 
wondering at himself. It was never his 
wont to be melodramatic. 

Faraday mumbled words unheard by 
Pardoe; then his voice rose to a yell: “I’m 
going to have that girl, see? Fair means or 
foul! I’m going to have her! And I al¬ 
ways get what I want.” 

“Not while I am here and alive; you won’t 
get Althea Stirling.” 

“Then I’ll get her after you’re dead, you 
fool! If all the devils in hell stood between 
me and her—” he was lashing himself into a 
berserk frenzy. “Put that knife down!” 
The big man made a suddenly tigerish leap, 
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hurled himself like a stone from a sling on 
the slimmer rival; caught the armed hand, 
and with a fierce wrench caused the knife to 
drop. It was astonishing that a man could 
leap with such swiftness. He swung his 
sledge-hammer fist into Pardoe’s face and 
rocked him backwards; but Pardoe recov¬ 
ered, and remembered his science. Of an 
instant the battle was closely joined; a mad 
scrambling melee. The leashed tempers 
were loose at last. Faraday fought with 
bull-like roarings, bellowing threats and 
curses; Pardoe fought silently, whitening, 
breathing sharply through pinched nostrils. 
They grappled, burst apart. Pardoe went 
down to a hit that would not have disgraced 
a piledriver. But he was up again, lean and 
active with a high spirit dominating him. 
The clamor fetched Althea staggeringly 
from her shelter. 

' ^'TOP—oh, stop, you brute!” she 

A shrilled, as Faraday held Pardoe away 
with one mighty hand and drove blow 
after crashing blow into his unguarded face. 
They took no heed of her; it is doubtful if 
they heard her cry. Thunders rioted in 
their brains as blood dripped from their 
faces. They were like two atavists—insen¬ 
sate, intent on destruction. Pardoe re¬ 
covered enough to swing a half-arm jab 
to Faraday’s chin; and the agony of the 
blow drove the big man to blind frenzy. 
Pardoe staggered away, his hands flung to 
his smashed face, sobbing, sobbing at his 
impotence. He stumbled over a root, 
crashed to the ground. 

“Had enough—beaten?” Faraday was 
over him, fists clenched, eyes evilly agleam. 

“Not yet,” spluttered Pardoe through 
bleeding lips. “I’m—I’m alive—” He 
picked himself up, but as he swayed on his 
knees, Faraday smashed him afresh to the 
ground. Althea cried out at the merciless 
ferocity of that blow. It was inhuman; 
but Faraday was no longer a human being; 
he was a raving devil. He scraped the 
earth like a triumphant buck; if the fallen 
knife had been handy it is possible he might 
have put a finish to the dispute without 
hesitation. But Pardoe caught at his leg 
and dragged him down; they rolled over 
and over, striking when blows were pos¬ 
sible, throttling, tearing, snarling. Faraday 
broke loose and tottered to his feet. He 
was like a devil possessed of devils: a hide¬ 
ous spectacle. He quested about until his 


swinging hands encountered a jutting tree 
branch; he ripped it from the parent stem 
as it were the pith of an orange; poised it. 

“No—no!” panted Althea; and flung her¬ 
self, a shield, between Pardoe and imminent 
destruction. 

“Stand clear, girl!” fumed the magnate, 
coughing thickly. 

“You brute! You’ve killed him!” cried 
Althea. 

“Not yet—but I will. Stand clear—!” 
He reached and grasped her shoulder, exert¬ 
ing what remained of his strength. “D’you 
want me to break you as I’ve broken him?” 
he raged. Touch of her seemed to awaken 
him somewhat from the fighting trance into . 
which he had plunged. Roughly he caught 
her to him, breathing stertorously. 

“My woman—I’ve won you!” 

“Promise—promise not to kill him!” She 
was woman enough to grasp any opportunity. 

“What’s the worth of killing a worm? 
My woman!” Dropping the bough he 
thrust her head back and pressed his bloody 
lips to hers. Althea cried out at the defile¬ 
ment; and Nasmyth, invigorated by his 
swim, came running. He seized Faraday’s 
shoulder and swung him clear. 

“Let go!” he said. 

“Don’t you interfere,” panted Faraday. 
“Would you?” In his insensate rage he hit 
Nasmyth painfully. “Stand clear; that’s 
my girl! I’ve won her—!” 

“Not yet,” said Nasmyth. And he 
laughed. Customarily he was not a laugh¬ 
ing man and the sound was surprising. 
“You haven’t licked me yet.” 

“Stop!” Althea called. “I won’t— 
don’t—” And yet, secretly, some hitherto 
unacknowledged part of her was reveling in 
this situation. The primitive that all 
civilization’s overlay cannot entirely stifle, 
poked its head through the careful veils of 
the years. She was a prize, to be fought for; 
a thing greatly to be desired by these men. 
A thrill shook her. 

“ r T“'HEN I will—now!” thundered Fara- 
I day, rejoicing in his recent triumph. 

X His arrogance had taught him to 
despise men of lesser mold than himself; 
Nasmyth was of a caste apart. He struck 
again, but found his blow countered by an 
arm like a steel bar. 

“I shouldn’t—I shouldn’t!” warned Na¬ 
smyth. “If I start fighting—” But Fara¬ 
day flung caution to the winds. “Do your 
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damnedest!” he rioted, and closed. Na¬ 
smyth was a smaller man, but tougher; 
many years of hardship had rendered him 
agile, capable of taking extreme punish¬ 
ment. And while these two giants fought 
Althea dropped on her knees beside half¬ 
conscious Leonard Pardoe, and lifted his 
head to her breast. 

“All—all—right,” the beaten man panted. 
“I’m a no-good, eh? Can’t even fight for 
the girl I love. Faraday’s going to get you 
as he said—” And Althea wondered if he 
would. She had been impressed before by 
the financier’s merciless purposefulness, had 
listened to his boasts of unparalleled vic¬ 
tory. He was ruthless in the common 
affairs of life; he would be ruthless in his 
loving. She saw herself as a pawn in the 
game of masculine rivalry. During the time 
sh$ pondered, laving Pardoe’s broken face 
with cool water, the fight went on. It was 
like the combat of two rutting stags. It 
stamped noisily to and fro; Faraday shout¬ 
ing bellicosely. Nasmyth fighting silently, 
wolfishly. Faraday went down, recovered, 
hurled himself forward, to be rocked by a 
crashing blow. He stormed in afresh, cast 
his great arms about the sailor; disregarded 
the short jabs that assailed his face. But 
he was tiring—he had expended much effort. 

“If Faraday wins—!” panted Pardoe, 
struggling to watch the conflict. 

“I’m afraid of him; he’s terrible. He’ll 
kill you both if you stand in his way,” 
gasped Althea. 

“He’ll get you; he says he always gets 
what he wants. He’ll thrash you into sub¬ 
mission—a family trait, by all accounts.” 

“Don’t talk—please.” 

Disregarding her entreaty: “Funny thin g 
jiuman nature, Althea!” Pardoe said. “Na¬ 
smyth’s fighting for you, just as I fought— 
and he’s the best man of the three of us.” 

“Mr. Faraday doesn’t seem to be fig htin g 
fairly,” said Althea, watching the conflict 
with awful fascination. 

“Human nature in the raw!” said Pardoe 
wryly, between swollen lips. “When there’s 
a woman at stake—the animal comes to the 
top. You’ll have to make a definite choice 
after this, Althea.” 

“I? I won’t! I’m a free agent!” The 
sullen crash of heavy blows did not diminish. 
Both Faraday and Nasmyth had taken 
heavy punishment; but Nasmyth’s face had 
suffered less than his opponent’s. 

“No, you’re no longer a free agent—not 
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now. Things are a bit different from what 
they were; we’re raw savages again.” 

“We needn’t be,” protested Althea. 
“Women love a master—Faraday says 
so. I expect you’ll reconcile yourself to it. 
Drip a little more water, please—honorable 
scars, eh?” He tried to laugh but groaned 
instead; for he loved this girl better than his 
life. “What’s happened?” Faraday had 
crashed to the ground like a felled bullock. 
Nasmyth pounced on the fallen man, 
dragged him like a carcass to where Althea 
knelt beside Pardoe. 

N OW, then,” panted the sailor; “mil¬ 
lionaire or no millionaire, apologize 
to the lady for annoying her.” 

“Be damned if I do,” stuttered Fara¬ 
day, weeping actual tears; but still defiant. 

“If I start in again—” Nasmyth threat¬ 
ened; and Faraday attempted to rise. He 
was thrown back. 

“Please don’t strike him again, Na¬ 
smyth!” cried Althea. 

“Oh, all right, Miss—so long as he be¬ 
haves himself,” answered the sailor. Fara¬ 
day growled a threat; hinted that he wasn’t 
finished with yet. 

“I think it’s shameful—horrible that I 
should be fought for like a dancing girl in a 
cafe!” protested Althea. 

“You shouldn’t be the tantalizing little 
devil you are, then!” sputtered Faraday. 

“Silence—you!” said Nasmyth. “Wait 
until I’ve said something. It looks as if 
I’d won out in this rough and tumble. 
Miss Stirling—you shall judge. Unless you 
make some sort of definite choice we men 
will be fighting and scrabbling like Kil¬ 
kenny cats, until we’ve eaten one another 
up. Listen—if you’ll chose one man, the 
two others’ll agree to abide by it; I will, for 
one. We all three love you, I fancy, in our 
different ways. I don’t imagine there’s 
much chance of our being rescued—not for 
God knows how long, anyway. We seem 
clean out of the track of ships. We’ve seen 
nothing during all these weeks. Choose 
one of us—” 

“How can I?” protested Althea. 

“We’ll abide by your choice, Miss Stir¬ 
ling; and you’ll save no end of trouble by 
choosing. It’s got to be that or everlasting 
trouble. We’re human beings. You agree 
to this scheme, do you, Pardoe?” The 
sailor carried himself as a conqueror; but 
without arrogance. 
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“I agree,” Pardoe replied with a grimace. 
The position might not be so hopeless as he 
had imagined. Women often pitied the 
weaker man, and out of pity love often 
grew. “I think you’re damned generous, 
Nasmyth, in giving us others a chance.” 
“You agree, Faraday?” 

“Damn you—I suppose so. It’s all rot— 
we’re sure to be rescued.” 

“Will you choose, Miss Stirling?” 

“It’s hateful; it’s abominable—it’s 
wrong!” Althea protested. 

“It’s a sensible solution; I wish I’d 
thought of it,” said Pardoe. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHOICE 

N ASMYTH had installed himself as 
president of the conclave. It was 
perhaps the most curious ever as¬ 
sembled. But there was right in it. So 
long as Althea stood, a bone of contention, 
amongst the three, so long would animosity 
prevail. Each man would imagine himself 
entitled to her favor. 

“Let each man say what he can for him¬ 
self,” said the sailor. “You start first, 
Pardoe.” 

“Thanks! It’s decent to give me a 
chance. I’ll tell Miss Stirling that I’m 
not a great fellow; I’m smashed almost to 
bits now; I’m a weakling; but—I’ve tried 
to do the decent thing; and I care—by God! 
I care. I’m glad I’ve been smashed up for 
her and I’d give every drop of blood in my 
body to save her from trouble, if I could. 
If I were in civilization—” 

“We’re not in civilization; but we might 
be rescued,” put in Nasmyth. He was 
eminently fair; even Faraday looked at him 
in astonishment, not knowing how the sailor’s 
genuine love for the girl had altered him. 

“At home, I could offer you a lot,” panted 
Pardoe. “Here—only love! I can’t do 
one-thousandth part of the things for you 
that Nasmyth can, but I—I care—” 

“Must I choose?” demanded Althea. 

“It would be wiser, I think,” said Na¬ 
smyth. “You next, Faraday.” 

T HERE was a recrudescence of old 
arrogance in the financier’s manner; 
ludicrous though it seemed, when 
coupled with his terribly battered face. 
“I don’t think we’re going to be here for 


ever,” he bellowed out of his misshapen 
mouth. “What I mean is: we’ll be rescued. 
Search parties ’ll be out already. I’m Mi¬ 
chael Faraday! The world won’t let me go 
without a search. I love you, Althea—I 
loved you aboard the Mneas; I love you 
now. Don’t think that because this 
man licked me I’m down and out; I’m not. 
He fought a tired man. I’ve never been 
properly beaten yet. Give me a chance, I 
can make you love me in return. Your 
choice is for always; and you’ve got to 
think of that. I can offer you everything 
your heart desires. Everything. I don’t 
think you are to be bought, Althea—I’d 
hoped it might be possible; but—perhaps 
my love for you—” His bruised face worked 
terribly; he was very much in earnest. 
For once he shed his arrogance and stooped 
to plead. “For God’s sake—!” he stam¬ 
mered, and Althea was conscious of a lump 
in her throat. He made her afraid. “If 
we’re rescued, Althea, there’s nothing 
you can’t have. I’m nothing here, maybe; 
but back there at home, I’m a power to con¬ 
jure with.” 

“But we mayn’t be rescued—” sobbed 
Althea. And as Faraday seemed to have 
said his say, she half-consciously turned to 
Nasmyth. 

“My turn?” the sailor asked. “I started 
caring as soon as I saw you come aboard 
the Mneas. When the trouble started I 
thought: ‘I’ve got to save Miss Stirling.’ 
In the boat I thought: ‘I’ve got to make 
things easy for Miss Stirling!’ I tried to.” 

Althea said brokenly: “I know that, none 
better. But for you I’d have died. But for 
your wonderful courage and determination.” 

“Oh, it was mighty little I could do. It 
was easy to do it, for you. If we’re kept 
on this island, I might be able to go on 
doing it—whoever you choose. I’d try 
to make you happy. I believe I could. 
I’m just a sailor—” 

“No; not quite that; a gentleman!” 
Althea said. 

“But I’ll work for you, think for you, 
fight for you. And maybe I can love as 
well as these others.” 

“Give me time,” pleaded Althea as the 
sailor ceased. But she knew—she knew! 
She was a woman and she knew. 

“Nasmyth!” she said unsteadily. 

Pardoe gulped: his own heart had told 
him he had had no real chance. Faraday 
started forward, bruised fists clenched, 
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breath coming sobbingly. It seemed in¬ 
credible to him that the girl could deliber¬ 
ately select any other than his own self. 
His inflated pride refused to succumb. 

“Althea!” he cried. 

“Nasmyth,” she repeated, with growing 
firmness. “And I’ll tell you why? He 
saved my life—I’ve always been afraid of 
death. He saved your lives, too, mastered 
the situation. He was gentle and thought¬ 
ful in his mastery, though. Nasmyth is a 
natural gentleman. He denied himself 
water in the boat so that I might have his 
share. He fed me when I was hungry, 
eased my misery in a thousand ways. He 
clothed my nakedness, respected my mod¬ 
esty. He gave me his coat first thing—and 
I’m a woman—with modesty. All along 
he considered my feelings, forestalled my 
wants. So I’m choosing him if he’ll have 
me; to be his girl—” 

“What’s that?” asked Pardoe, arousing. 
“Thunder? You said a storm was brewing, 
Nasmyth—” 

“Thunder—no! That’s a ship’s rocket- 
signal! Hold on!” Nasmyth sprang swiftly 
to the hill-summit beyond the camp. 
Creeping into the miniature lagoon was a 
lean, white steam yacht! During the 
fight and the ensuing conclave she had ap¬ 
proached unnoticed. 

“A ship!” yelled Nasmyth. 

“I knew we’d be saved,” said Faraday, 
nodding. “I knew they wouldn’t let me dis¬ 
appear. Of course, this alters everything.” 

“A ship? A ship?” Althea’s color came 
and went under the tan. “No; it doesn’t 
alter everything. It doesn’t. I made my 
choice. I counted on the chance of rescue. 
My choice holds!” 

B UT on the instant all values appeared 
. to have altered astonishingly. Civi¬ 
lization had laid its hand upon them 
all. The old gods had returned, bringing 
with them their retainers—public opinion, 
fear of criticism. Althea became aware 
that she was sun-scorched, half-naked, 
grotesquely attired in palm-cloth sewn to¬ 
gether by Nasmyth’s needles and thread. 
The rattle of the yacht’s anchor-chain 
sounded surprisingly near by reason of the 
tense atmosphere. 

“I’m going down to the beach,” stated 
Faraday. “Coming, Althea?” 

He spoke possessively. He was again 
sure of his ground. 


“Presently,” Althea said, and moved 
toward the slight elevation where stood 
Nasmyth. “I’d like you to know,” she 
said, defiantly, “that I keep to my promise, 
Nasmyth.” His eyes glowed into hers; 
he made a quick, fierce movement, as 
though about to seize her. Then he stiffened, 
and she saw his hands grip until the 
knuckles whitened. 

“I don’t hold you to it,” he said hoarsely. 
“If we’d been forced to stay here I’d have 
taken you—thanked God with every breath 
I drew for you, for your love; the thing I’ve 
hungered and thirsted for. It’s been my 
love for you that’s taught me to care for 
you, that showed me the way to save your 
life. But the world’s come back to us now. 
Don’t you see how things are altered? I’d 
drag you down; I’d degrade you, if I kept 
you to your promise.” 

Althea said, surprisingly: “I’m sorry that 
ship’s come.” 

“Good God! Do you really care, then?” 

“I’m—afraid so. I must care, because 
even now—it doesn’t seem to make much 
difference. The world outside doesn’t seem 
as attractive as it did.” 

He fought with himself, swallowing hard. 
“No!” he gulped. “Hear me: I won’t take 
your promise. I’d drag you down; I’d 
destroy the fineness of you. I know it: 
you’re fit to be something better than the 
wife of a man like me. Look! they’re low¬ 
ering a motor-launch from that yacht! 
We’ll go back to civilization; and I’ll carry 
a memory with me, but—you’re free. It 
was only a minute’s foolishness, when all’s 
said and done. Now—come down to the 
beach!” 

“You won’t take me?” 

“No. There’d be regrets—you don’t 
understand. Come along.” He spoke 
masterfully, roughly, indeed. She looked 
at the yacht: the embodiment of her 
world; she looked at the island. Then, 
smiling wisely, she moved toward the beach. 
But already Michael Faraday was there; 
swelling with importance, waving excited 
arms to the launch, directing it to a landing- 
place. 

“£ > 0 YOU’VE come at last!” he cried, 

^ when the boat was within hail. The 

W craft beached softly upon the sand; a 
man in the sternsheets leaped out. 

“Who’re you?” he asked. “We saw your 
smoke.” 
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“I’m Michael Faraday, of course. The 
man you’re seeking for.” 

“Michael Faraday! Oh! Can’t say the 
name’s familiar. Been having a wake or 
something? I thought you might be some¬ 
one else.” 

“You don’t understand. I’m Michael 
Faraday; the Michael Faraday. I suppose 
you’ve been dispatched to search for me?” 

“No; can’t say I have. How is it you’re 
here?” 

“Survivors—from the Mneas!” It seemed 
impossible to Faraday that his greatness 
should pass unrecognized. 

“Then you are from the Mneasl Good! 
Have you by any chance a man with you— 
sailor—name of Nasmyth?” 

“Ye-es; there is a Nasmyth.” Faraday 
was nonplussed. “He’s on the island. 
Four of us—Miss Stirling, Leonard Pardoe, 
myself— 

T HE man from the launch acted sur- 
sprisingly. He gave a cry and burst 
past astonished Michael Faraday, 
ran up the beach, to meet Nasmyth and 
Althea. He clapped Nasmyth on the 
shoulder. “Glory be!” he said heartily. 
“I’d recognize that old physiog anywhere! 
How are you, you old dog, you!” 

“Hemingway!” gasped Nasmyth. Two 
hands gripped tightly; and somehow Al¬ 
thea, watching aghast, felt a quivering 
lump in her throat. 

“You blighter—you—oh, my God! Bill 
—Bill! Why did you do it? Think of the 
trouble you’ve given me to run you down! 
Here, of all places!” The newcomer was 
incoherent, pumping away at Nasmyth’s 
hand in a fury. 

“What is it?” It seemed to Althea, to 
Faraday, too, who had joined the group; 
as if the sailor’s knees knocked together. 

“It’s—why, man, everything. You splen¬ 
did devil! Branstone died; admitted he’d 
killed Roger.” 

“Oh, so he admitted it, did he?” said 
Nasmyth slowly. “He admitted it?” 


“Of course he did.” The man from the 
launch turned to Althea. “What do you 
think? Took the load of another man’s sin 
on his shoulders; cleared out—vanished. 
Every one thought he’d done it, naturally—” 

“That’s what I wanted them to think,” 
said Nasmyth. His manner seemed to 
have altered, a roughness had gone from his 
speech. 

“And in reality it was his brother—damn 
Roger! He deserved to be killed, anyway.” 

“When did Branstone die?” asked Na¬ 
smyth. 

“Months ago! I started out to hunt you 
down as soon as the truth was out. Didn’t 
you see the papers?” Nasmyth shook his 
head. 

“I advertised for you, did all I could. 
Knew you were somewhere out East; came 
out in search. Traced you here, traced you 
there! Found you’d shipped as sailor 
aboard the Mneas. Mneas was lost—most 
of the people saved, though.” 

“Ah! they were saved, were they? I’m 
glad of that.” 

“You weren’t among them. I found out 
the locality where the ship was lost; reck¬ 
oned up what you’d be likely to do, if you 
were saved. I’ve searched all the islands 
about here, sighted your smoke today; here 
lam. Well!” 

“So Branstone’s dead, is he?” 

“Yes. Why did you do it?” 

“I don’t know. I’d promised the mater 
—I was always the stronger, though he was 
the elder. I’m bewildered. Afraid I let 
myself drift a bit out here. Hold on!” 
He suddenly snatched Althea firmly about 
the waist. 

“That promise of yours—I accept it now, 
if it still holds,” he said. “I couldn’t be¬ 
fore—not in civilization. But everything’s 
altered.” 

“Everything’s altered except my prom¬ 
ise,” said Althea. Before them all she 
reached her arms to Nasmyth’s neck and 
slowly drew down his head. “I’m glad I 
promised before I knew,” she whispered. 



of Genuine Humorist New to You Offers 

Westward H o! Kum/ 

By Thomas Thursday 


I IVES there a guy with soul so dead 
who never to himself has said: 
“What hit me?” 

^ Well, maybe there is; but person¬ 
ally speaking, his name ain’t Ballyhoo 
Burns or yours for tough luck, Doc McGill. 
If you have a moment to spare, please ad¬ 
just your headphones and get a load of 
this! 

It was while me and Ballyhoo was tour¬ 
ing God’s own country—boloney for the 
West—that we had the displeasure of 
meeting “Pelican-beak” Snyder. At the 
moment of going to press, as the tailor re¬ 
marked to the pants, we had just quit 
trouping with the Great McGinty-Gins- 
burg Circus and Side-Show, or, to make a 
clean breast of matters, the show collapsed. 
Soon after this annoying thing happened, 
me and Ballyhoo boarded a passing freight, 
and got shacked off in a slab entitled Em- 
balmers’ Gulch. 

“If we want to eat tasty and often,” says 
Ballyhoo, as we ambled down the main 
drag, “we better start some snappy promot¬ 
ing, and I don’t mean I just think so!” 

“You’ll have to do the heavy thinking, 
kid,” I says, “I’m a little perturbed.” 

We arrived in front of the post-office, 


and mixed with a mob of hombres who 
were reading a poster. Being unnaturally 
curious ourselves, we eeled in and got a 
load of this: “ Wanted . For Murder! 
Horse Stealing! Robbing Mails! Arson I 
Holding Up Cactus Canyon Express! As¬ 
sault and Battery! Deserting Wife and 
Children! Bigamy! Passing Counterfeit 
Money! Etc. Etc. Known as ‘Cock¬ 
eyed’ Perkins. Two Thousand Dollars 
Reward—Dead or Alive. But Preferably 
Dead. (Signed) Jim Riley, Sheriff, Sage 
County.” 

“A tough lad,” says Ballyhoo. “He must 
of forgot to kill his parents.” 

“And a tough burg,” I says. “I bet they 
have as much use for showmen in this drum 
as I have for six ears!” 

“We’ll soon see about that. Meantime, 
I have a idea to gather some jack. To be¬ 
gin with, I’m no less than Professor Omar 
Bey, of Cairo, Egypt.” 

“Does that make me an Elk?” I en¬ 
quires. “What’s the racket?” 

“In my native land I had the reputation 
of being the greatest hypnotist ever born 
to live. With a few passes of the hands, I 
have put thousands of people to sleep.” 

“Did you nick the ax?” 
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“Be good,” he says. “It being under¬ 
stood that I’m the world’s best hypnotist, 
it should also be understood that you’re 
the very private secretary to the same. 
From now on Professor Bey will work in 
the interest of science, art, and assorted—” 

“Liverwurst,” I helps out. 

“Correct,” he admits. “That being all 
settled, all we got to do now is to promote 
some joint to give the exhibition. After 
that we dig up some dizzy sap to act as 
subject.” 

“One of us is crazy,” I suggests, politely. 
“What do you want a subject for?” 

“To bury alive for six days,” he says. 
“First, I hypnotize him, then put him in a 
wooden box, and sink ’im in the earth. All 
those interested in scientific demonstration, 
may witness the exhibition at two-bits a 
head.” 

“Just where,” I asks, “do we locate a 
clown who would be willing to enjoy the 
quietness of a coffin for six days and 
nights?” 

“That’s the business of my secretary,” 
he retorts. “All you gotta do, Doc, is to 
mosey around and find some lad who looks 
positively dumb.” 

“In this town? Hell, Big Boy, I’ll get 
shot! Mamma never raised no stupid chil¬ 
dren!” 

“Take a chance,” he says. “If we put 
it over, we stand a show of cleaning up 
handsome.” 

“Let me get you right, brother,” I says. 
“First, we get a hall, or a barn, or any¬ 
thing, and then grab off some simp to 
work with. Then you hypnotize him, and 
bury him alive.” 

“For six days and nights,” adds Bally¬ 
hoo. 

“What the hell does he eat—worms?” 

“Nothing like it. He comes out of the 
ground each night, or just as soon as the 
cash customers leave the joint. Then he 
can eat until he gets cramps in his ears. 
Of course, we’ll have to keep him out of 
sight during the exhibition, otherwise the 
lariat-tossers around here might not care 
for the joke.” 

“Would you mind explaining the entire 
gimmick?” I pleads. 

“A boob is a terrible thing,” he hints. 
^Listen. On the first night I hypnotize the 
subject.” 

“With a brick?” 

“After I have him in a state of complete 


hypnosis, I place him in a plain pine box, 
six feet long and two feet wide. Next, we 
nail down the cover, dump the box in a 
hole nine feet deep, then cover him with 
the earth. That accomplished, I announce 
to the audience that the gent will remain 
in the ground for six full days and six full 
nights. The big idea is to have the suckers 
come in each day to see how the sub¬ 
ject is progressing. Les’ have your ap¬ 
plause, Doc; I admit I’m good!” 

“How do the customers look through the 
earth and see the subject?” I wish to know. 

“Why be a blue-ribbon chump?” he 
snorts. “Who said the folks would have 
to look through the earth in order to see 
the subject? Listen, ape, and get me 
right: When we place the stew-bum in the 
ground, we attach a nine-foot shaft to the 
head of the coffin. This shaft sticks up 
above the ground, or surface, and all the 
customers have to do is to peek down and 
see the gent’s head and shoulders.” 

“They can see right in the dark, hey?” 
I says. “Believe me, a guy would have to 
have a eye like a whole family of eagles to 
see anything buried in eight feet of black¬ 
ness. Come again!” 

“Forget you’re a showman, and use your 
brains,” he fires back. “Who says they’ll 
have to peer into the darkness? What 
d’yer use your head for—just to keep your 
ears apart? Listen! We settle that by 
suspending a light from the middle of the 
coffin, so when the folks look down they’ll 
get a full view of the subject’s head, shoul¬ 
ders and even whiskers.” 

“That’s that,” I says. 

“It is,” says he. “Now that you under¬ 
stand the gaff, get busy and promote me a 
subject for the act. Meanwhile, I’ll look 
around for some barn to give the exhibi¬ 
tion in.” 

“You give me a large and dangerous 
order,” I says. 

“All you have to do is fill it,” he snaps, 
and walks away briskly. 

W ELL, to reduce a tall story, I 
searched around that burg for two 
hours without promoting anything 
but a headache. The lads I was about to 
approach looked tougher than a yard of 
Florida beef, and I knew if I even sug¬ 
gested that they could earn some jack by 
nestling in the ground, for only six days 
and nights, they’d prob’bly fix me so that 
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I’d remain in the ground forever. What’s 
the use of being killed whilst so young? 

I returned to Professor Omar Bey empty- 
handed. I found that he had promoted a 
large, well-cracked barn, for which he paid 
the dumb-bell owner five berries for the 
week. As I entered I found him with a 
shovel in his hand, digging a hole for the 
coffin. 

“Where’s the subject?” he snorts, mop¬ 
ping some sweat off his pan. 

“Can’t find none,” I says. “The boys 
around this slab looked a bit too rough for 
me. Why, even the kids carry six-guns! 
Les’ pull out of this burg and go where 
there ain’t so much outlaw and disorder.” 

“Hell!” he raves. “You got a sping the 
color of a grapefruit, all yellow, what I 
mean! I’ll bet you a doughnut against the 
hole that I can dig up a subject in ten 
minutes, if not sooner. Here, grab hold 
of this shovel, and yank up some earth; 
I’m on my way to promote a six-day 
sleeper.” 

At that moment, a weird noise breaks 
the debate. It sounds like a flock of saw¬ 
mills playing jazz. 

“W T hat’s ’at?” demands Ballyhoo, peer¬ 
ing around. 

“Spirits,” I says, not seeing anything in 
sight. 

Another snore busts the silence, and we 
look overhead in the hay mow. 

“How did a cow get up there?” demands 
the quack professor. 

“Do cows snore?” I asks. 

“Well, maybe it’s a horse; it ain’t no 
alligator, that’s a cinch. Grab that ladder, 
Doc, and go up and investigate. If you 
need any help, I’m right down here.” 

“I’ll be right down here myself,” I says. 
“Go up yourself, Big Boy!” 

“D’yer think I’m afraid? Watch me, 
brother; I received my training in the 
marines!” 

He stacks the ladder against the mow, 
and shinnies up. For a while I hear him 
flopping around the hay, and wish him 
luck. 

“Hey, there!” I hear him yelp,” is there 
anybody dying?” 

I hear a moan. 

“Who’s there?” demands Ballyhoo. 
“Come out with ’em up, or I’ll bust you 
one!” 

“Whar am I?” groans a husky voice. 

“Hotel Astor, suite Number Nineteen,” 
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replies Ballyhoo. “What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“Dunno, pardner,” says the voice. 

“Plenty of hard likker, hey?” goes on 
my playmate. “In other words, kid, you’ve 
been on a moist diet. Well, poke your 
pan outta that hay, and les’ see what you 
look like, if anything.” 

“I shore feel dizzy,” goes on the snorer. 

“Fine!” says Ballyhoo. “You’re just 
the guy I need for the act. Are you willing 
to do a little work?” 

“Hell—no!” says the lad. “Work alius 
annoyed me, pardner.” 

“Well, this is all fun, and no work, and 
you get paid for it.” 

“Mebbe so, hombre; mebbe so.” 

“Come on down stairs, and I’ll shoot 
you the plot. Here—lemme help you. 
Steady, brother!” 

Ballyhoo climbs halfway down, and then 
his new boy friend peeks over the edge. 
Speaking of eye-distracting mugs, you 
should of got a squint of what I saw. Holy 
cats, what a treat he must of been to his 
parents! To begin with, he’s got more 
whiskers on his pan than a complete set of 
Civil War generals, whilst his nose was a 
prominent citizen. No fooling, I’d be 
tickled silly to have it full of dimes! 

“If you can’t climb down, brother,” says 
Ballyhoo, “just fall. One more wallop 
won’t do you any harm, and it might wake 
you up.” 

“Cornin’, fellow,” says the booze-buster. 
“Whar’s muh feet?” 

“They ought to be around some place,” 
I says. “Try a swan dive, and you won’t 
need any feet.” 

It takes him five minutes to crawl down 
the ladder, and then he misses the last 
three rungs and lands on his ear. 

“Meet my private secretary and man¬ 
ager, Doc McGill,” says Ballyhoo. “I’m 
no less than Professor Omar Bey. Er, 
what did you say your name was?” 

“Huh?” asks the lad. 

“I was asking for your name,” goes on 
the professor. 

“Muh name is—eh, lemme think—wal, 
I guess my name should be Snyder.” 

“Happy to meet you, Mr. Snyder,” 
beams Ballyhoo, with a mock bow. “If 
you ain’t got a first name, I’ll give you 
one. Getting my inspiration from the size 
of your nose, I’ll just call you ‘Pelican- 
beak.’ How’s that?” 
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“And gittin’ my inspiration from the 
size of yours,” yawns Mr. Snyder, “I’ll just 
call you ‘Flat-beak.’ Fair ’nufLhuh?” 

“Great!” okays Ballyhoo. “That being 
all settled, les’ get down to business.” 

During the next half hour the professor 
explains to Pelican-beak just what he 
wanted him to do, but when the subject 
heard that he was to nest in the ground 
for six days, he almost sobers up. 

“I don’t savvy, pardner,” he says. 
“Stickin’ in the ground fur six days and 
nights may be a prime place to hide out 
from yore missus, but how about the pork 
chops and a nip o’ har-r-rd cider?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” soothes Bally¬ 
hoo. “You won’t have to stay in the 
ground for six days and nights. As to 
food and—er—water, you’ll get plenty.” 

“Water?” asks Pelican-beak, blinking. 

“You can have har-r-rd cider, if you 
wish,” replies the professor. 

“I shore wish,” confesses the boy, and 
that was all settled. 

Being appointed press-agent for the great 
bust, I get up bright and early the next 
morning and induce the local print-shop to 
knock off five hundred “dodgers” announc¬ 
ing the fact that Professor Omar Bey, the 
World’s Greatest Hypnotist, would amaze 
and dazzle the town, beginning next Mon¬ 
day, at 3 p. m. On the back of the cards, 
I had another assortment of applied piffle 
that would have made the Grimm Brothers’ 
quit tearing off fairy tales. Briefly, I 
stated that the professor would attempt to 
hypnotise a living, breathing human being, 
toss ’im in a pine box, and then deposit 
him in the bowels of the earth for six full 
days and six equally full nights. More, 
the sleeping cutey wouldn’t get a nibble 
at any food or drink for the entire week, 
and he was doing this at his own risk, just 
to further the advancement of science and 
the medical profession in general. At the 
expiration of six days, the jovial professor 
wouldst exhume the subject, and make an 
effort to bring him back to life. However, 
if the professor fails to revive the gent, it 
meant that said gent had departed hence 
or, to be more precise, the subject had 
made arrangements to kick the bucket. 

I SPENT the next two days in plaster¬ 
ing these placards around Embalmers’ 
Gulch and the adjoining cow burgs, 
and when I got through I had the place 


“covered” like spots on a leopard. The 
gladvertising campaign went over like 
Niagara Falls, and aroused more interest 
than a savings bank ever pays. When 
opening time arrived, so did the mob, and 
what a hard-looking bunch of hombres 
they were! Those that didn’t carry one 
gun, had two, and to ask them to kindly 
check the undertakers’-pal stuff at the door 
would be the same as requesting the north 
pole sector to sprout palm trees and kum- 
quats. The price of admission was only 
two-bits, and if I had any idea of mitting 
any change, I took one look at the cor¬ 
rugated maps and shelled out square. 

Well, speaking of corn pod, twenty 
minutes after we had opened the door, we 
had that barn packed like a chorus girl’s 
trunk, en route to Palm Beach. As soon 
as I noted that the cash customers were 
beginning to use each others’ necks for a 
balcony, I closed up the box-office and 
dashed inside. 

At the front of the trap, Professor Omar 
Bey was strutting up and down, stroking 
his artificial whiskers. He’s encased in a 
pip of a Hindu robe, imported all the way 
from Hoboken, New Jersey, whilst he’s 
got a pale-blue Punjab turban around his 
head that was a thing of beauty and a toy 
forever, or whatever it was that Jack 
Keats remarked. 

“I guess we got some heavy sugar, hey?” 
he buzzes to me, soon as I reached his side. 
“If you’re ready, les’ shoot the gimmick.” 
In English, that means, “Start the show.” 

Facing the audience dramatically, the 
professor makes a little spiel to the lads, 
and explains what it’s all about. After 
annoying the air for ten minutes, he winds 
up with this dose of mashed apples: 

“Good friends,” he booms, “I don’t 
have to tell you intelligent gentle-mun that 
this is a very, very dangerous exhibition. 
If this man fails to revive at the expira¬ 
tion of six days it means that he has died 
in the service of modern science!” 

Pelican-beak gets a whiff of that bright 
news, and almost faints. Figuring that 
he might sober up suddenly, get scared, 
and blow out of the place, I sidle up to 
him pronto. 

“Listen, bo,” I whispers in his shell-like 
ear. “Never mind what the professor says 
about bumping you off. He couldn’t hyp¬ 
notize Julius Caesar, and Jules has been 
rigid for centuries. Just keep up your 
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nerve. Why, you’ll have a hell of a good 
time down in that hole!” 

“Bettah drain down plenty of har-r-rd 
cider, pardner, or I may come up,” he 
says. 

The professor walks over to Pelican- 
beak, places him next to the wooden box, 
then looks him plumb in the eye. 

“Sir,” says the professor, “you are a 
brave man, indeed! I appreciate the fact 
that you are an honest worker in the ranks 
of science. However, sir, if I fail to revive 
you at the proper time, I now bid you 
farewell. But remembah, my dear sir, 
that you have been a martyr for humanity, 
and your name shall remain enscrolled for¬ 
ever in the halls of everlasting fame. Sir, 
I salute you!” 

I didn’t figure that Ballyhoo was gonna 
work so strong, and so I edge up and 
buzz, “Lay off that tripe! This guy may 
be well-stewed, but he’s getting white in 
the face. The dizzy boob is liable to be¬ 
lieve what you say and run out on the 
act!” 

“Forget it!” he buzzes back. “The lad 
is lubricated with sweet spirits of fermenti, 
and he don’t care what happens.” Turn¬ 
ing swiftly to the audience, he resumes, 
“Lay-dees and gentle-mun, I now proceed 
to place this man in a state of rigid 
hypnosis.” 

First, he waves a flock of magic passes 
over Pelican-beak’s face, while at the same 
time he mumbles a sour mixture of Pata¬ 
gonian, Hindustani, Hottentot, Dutch, and 
Circus-hokum. 

“You are losing consciousness!” he 
raves. “Soon you shall enter into the 
Kingdom Beyond! Sleep! Sleep! Sleep! 
Rest! Rest! Rest! I command you to 
obey my will!” 

At this point Pelican-beak had been re¬ 
hearsed to look goofy, slowly lower his 
head, and then drop into my waiting arms. 
However, Pelican-beak’s mind—if any— 
must have been centered on future Bac¬ 
chanalian sprees. Instead of collapsing 
pronto, the big ape wiggles his nose, blinks, 
and looks up innocently at the hay mow. 

“Snap into, you flatfoot!” hisses the 
professor, in an undertone. “If you ruin 
this act I’ll bury you in earnest!” 

“Huh?” mumbles Pelican-beak. “ ’Smat- 
ter?” 

“Sleep! Rest! (Drop dead, you sap!) 
Enter the arms of Morpheus! (Oh, wait 
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till I get you alone!) You are now leav¬ 
ing the earth! (Fall over, you tramp, or 
I’ll brain you!) You are approaching the 
land of dreams! Sleep! Sleep! (Topple 
over, you dizzy clown, and do it now!) 
The land of Nod is near! The earth is 
passing away! Sleep, rest, sleep! (Collapse 
backwards, stupidl Can’t you hear me?) 
Ah, the subject, lay-dees and gentle-mun, 
has succumbed to the hypnotic eye!” 

He fell into my arms, but not from any 
hypnotic eye. I gave him a snappy sock 
in the ribs, and saved the act. 

“Good work. Doc!” whispers the pro¬ 
fessor. “A moment more, and it would 
have been a farce. He must be extry 
cider’d—I couldn’t make him obey.” 

We arrange Pelican-beak neatly in the 
wooden box, whilst an awed silence reigns 
among the cash customers. 

“Gentle-mun,” announces Professor 
Omar Bey, “our subject is now in a per¬ 
fect state of rigidity. He hears not, he 
sees not, he feels not. I shall proceed, 
with the aid of my trained assistant, to 
place the man in the bowels of the earth, 
where he shall remain for six days and 
six nights. During this period, no food 
or water shall pass his lips!” * 

We speedily nail the cover on the box, 
dump Pelican-beak in the hole, and then 
attach the peek-a-boo shaft, through which 
the patrons may look down and see the 
sleeping cutey. That accomplished, the 
professor invites the audience to file by 
and take a peek at the subject. We have 
strung a flashlight in the coffin, which 
illuminates the head and shoulders, and 
when I took a peek down the shaft I had 
to admit that Pelican-beak sure looks like 
a tasty treat for the embalmer! Honest, 
he sure seems weird. 

“Now,” whispers the professor, “if the 
sucker only keeps still, we’ll get away with 
some important money. Things look 
bright, hey?” 

F OR the next half hour assorted cow¬ 
boys, ranchers, and maybe bandits, 
filed up, took a peek down the shaft, 
and walked on. Whilst they were admir¬ 
ing Pelican-beak, the professor announced 
to one and all that the exhibition would 
last all the week, and that the folks could 
come in every day—at two-bits a head— 
and see how the subject was progressing. 
The doors would be open to the public 
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from 3 p. M. to 9 p. m. On the following 
Saturday, the lad would be exhumed, and 
revived in full view of the audience, the 
price of admission for the revival being 
four-bits, instead of two. 

When the folks had all departed, the 
professor takes a look down the peep-hole. 

“Great!” enthuses Ballyhoo, “the son- 
of-a-gun is snoring! An ideal subject!” 

“Wake ’im up,” I suggests, “maybe he’s 
hungry.” 

“Hey, bo!” shouts the professor, down 
the shaft, “don’t you wanna come up?” 

Answer—snores. 

“The lad is a prime sleeper,” says the 
professor. “Gosh, I wonder if I hypnotized 
him in earnest? Maybe I’m a hypnotist 
and don’t know it!” 

“And maybe I’m the Prince of Wales, 
and don’t know it,” I retorts. “You couldn’t 
hypnotize sick shads, and what’s more, 
you know it!” 

“Be that as it may, is, or should be, I 
move that we wake this lad up.” 

“Go ahead. But I’ll bet you’ll shout 
your brains out before he stirs.” 

“Watch me,” he assures. He selects a 
small stone, and drops it down the shaft. 
It socks Pelican-beak right in the middle 
of the whiskers. 

“Huh?” he grunts, blinking. 

“Wake up!” shouts the professor. “The 
customers have gone, and you don’t have 
to stay down there.” 

“Lemme alone,” mumbles the lad. “This 
place is shore comfortable. Les’ sleep a 
coupla hours, then I might get up. Mean- 
w’ile, get me a jug of har-r-rd cider.” 

Leaving Pelican-beak to his dreams, we 
go to town, get a supply of grub, have a 
bite, then pile up in the hay loft and take 
a sleep ourselves. When we awoke, it 
was around twilight, but our subject was 
still pounding his ear. So we remove the 
earth, exhume Pelican-beak, and supply 
him with food and har-r-rd cider. 

Well, to come to the end of a perfect 
fray, everything goes along great during 
the next two days, with the subject caus¬ 
ing us next to no worry or trouble at all. 
So long as we keep him damp with cider, 
he obeys our orders like a trained dog. We 
have made up our minds to give him a 
twenty per cent cut-in on the gross receipts, 
but when we mention that to him he just 
yawns, and returns to his snoring. An 
odd beezark, and I don’t mean perhaps! 


Everything goes along pat until high- 
noon Saturday, three hours before we’re 
due to revive the subject in front of the 
crowd. During the week, of course, we 
are obliged to keep Pelican-beak concealed 
in the barn; if any of the cow-bangers 
happened to see him along the main drag 
—blooey for us! A guy who is supposed 
to be asleep in the deep, dead to the world, 
wouldst look kinda peculiar walking around 
town, wouldn’t he? I suggest he would! 
But I don’t mean to say that our jovial 
playmate made any attempt to walk down 
the main street. What he did do, how¬ 
ever, was almost as raw. 

Saturday morning, me and the professor 
had strolled around the burg, and got 
back to the show about 12 o’clock. As 
we entered, the first thing we pike is a 
strange-looking bird, sitting on the coffin. 

“Who in Gehenna is that bimbo?” 
buzzes the professor, grabbing my arm. 

“Ask me another! ” I says. “This lad is 
wearing Pelican-beak’s clothes, but he sure 
ain’t wearing his face!” 

We both rush to the front, and the lad 
looks up. When he does, I recognize the 
biggest nose ever born to breathe. In 
short, the lad is Pelican-beak, all right, but 
please get this: 

The dizzy boob has shaved off every 
whisker on his pan! 

“Howdy, gents,” he says. “I bet you 
didn’t recognize me, huh?” 

“I’ll also bet yo’re crazy!” snaps the 
professor, fit to be tied. “How in hell will 
the audience take a joke like that? You’re 
supposed to be hypnotized, buried alive, 
and dead to the world for six days and 
nights! Maybe some of ’em would like 
to know how a guy in your condition could 
shave himself! I could tell ’em that I 
sent a barber down the shaft to wipe a 
razor over your mug, but any barber who 
could get through that shaft would have 
to be a* eel. I’ve a good mind to knock 
you loose from your socks!” 

“Yeah,” I adds, sorer than a whole fam¬ 
ily of bunions, “what a fine bust you 
turned out to be! You’ve crimped the 
whole act, and I ought to knock your 
block off at the Adam’s apple!” 

“I’m shore pained, pardners,” he drawls. 
“I just plum forgot about that whiskers 
part. They begin to itch, so I just chase 
’em off. But maybe it’s aw right, any¬ 
ways. Y’see, I have decided not to go 
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down that air hole any more, no how. Come 
to think of it, I musta been a bit under 
the weather, or I wouldn’t of even started 
no sich nonsense. So if it’s all the same 
to you, I’ll just go about my business.” 

“Just try and do it!” yelps the professor. 
“D’yer think we’re gonna let you walk out 
on the act on the big day, and maybe lose 
five hundred bucks? Nothing doing, Big 
Boy! If you’re aiming to bluff us so’s we’ll 
slip you more dough for your bit—well, 
maybe we’ll listen to reason. But one 
thing is certain, cul—you leave this joint 
over my dead body!” 

A steely-glint appears in Pelican-beak’s 
eyes, and he looks as cold as a polar bear’s 
nose. 

“Talk easy, pardner,” he says slowly. 
“I ain’t useter to being dictated to by any 
dude wranglers. I says I was about to 
vamoose, and I* aim to do exactly that.” 

“Try it!” whoops the professor. “I just 
ask you to try it!” 

I’m about to add my own seething ora¬ 
tion to the professor’s, when I suddenly 
change my mind. In different words, 
Mons. Pelican-beak whips out a glittering 
six gun, and aims it at the professor’s mis¬ 
shaped head. 

“I guess yuh didn’t hear me,” reminds 
the lad. “I remarked that I was leavin’ 
these here pastures, and it won’t make 
you happy to stop me.” 

Before either me or the professor could 
get over the shock, the barn door snaps 
open, and in blows a posse of four armed 
men. Pelican-beak takes a quick look at 
the intruders, and drops speedily behind 
the coffin, and is about to pick off the 
leader, when a gun barks, and the pistol 
flies out of Pelican-beak’s hand. 

“In the name of the law and Sage 


County,” rasps the leader, “I arrest you, 
‘Cock-eyed’ Perkins!” 

Well, you could of knocked me over with 
a brick! Cock-eyed Perkins? Where did 
we see that name before? 

“I’m Sheriff Jim Riley, of Sage County,” 
goes on the business-like hombre, address¬ 
ing me and the professor. “I happened to 
witness this fake exhibition the other night, 
and when I looked down the hole I thought 
the subject looked a bit familiar. I admit 
the whiskers fooled me a bit, but now that 
I see him with a clean shave, I know I’ve 
got my man.” 

“Sheriff,” beams the professor, “I con¬ 
gratulate you! However, you’re a bit late 
on the job. You see, brother, me and my 
partner knew who our subject was all the 
time, and we was just waiting for a chance 
to get in touch with you. Er, that two 
thousand smackers reward will come in 
handy!” 

Speaking of fairy tales, the professor is 
a speedy thinker, eh? 

“So you knew all about ’im, did you?” 
cooes the sheriff, in a voice loaded with 
sarcasm. “Well, maybe you did, young 
feller, my lad; but what in hell was the 
idea of holding him for a week? As a 
matter of fact, you didn’t know whether 
he was Cock-eyed Perkins or John L. Sulli¬ 
van. Meanwhile, the reward will remain 
with the county. Come on, Perkins; you’re 
wanted for everything but burning down 
hospitals!” 

With the genial bandit neatly handcuffed, 
the posse blows out—leaving me and the 
professor holding the bag. 

“Just what,” I asks, “do you think of 
that?” 

“Ask me another!” snorts Ballyhoo 
Burns. 
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<iA Romance of the South Seas 9 Fnchantment 

By Basil Carey 


Preceding events briefly retold 


For three days Morgan and Pettigrew, partners 
in a pearling expedition, had awaited the arrival 
of their other partner, Donovan, in his boat the 
Spindrift. They had sailed in the Anna to pick 
up divers and here, southeast of Amanu, Dono¬ 
van was to have joined them with the stores 
and a chart of the island Taukura. Donovan 
-had stumbled upon this island accidentally, found 
it had never been pearled, and made a chart 
showing its location and approach among the 
Dangerous Isles of the Southern Pacific. 

Growing impatient at Donovan’s tardiness, and 
each secretly worried because of it, they put 
about and made for Wakatea, the port where 
Donovan took on stores, hoping to pick him up 
on the way. They find his boat scuttled but 
kept awash by a ledge on which it had drifted. 
Donovan is in the deckhouse, knifed, a gold ear¬ 
ring in his fingers. The chart is gone. 

Pettigrew admits to Morgan that while last 
at Wakatea he mentioned he was going pearling 
on Taukura with Donovan. He had babbled this 
information while in his cups. They both feel 
sure that the only ones capable of attacking 
Donovan and stealing the chart are Stewart and 
his partner Lamotte—the latter they remember 
wears earrings much like that found clutched in 
Donovan’s hand. 

They go to Wakatea and get fresh supplies. 
Here their suspicions of Stewart are further con¬ 
firmed. They find he sailed immediately after 
Donovan did and that he knew Donovan had 
a chart of Taukura. They also learn that Stew¬ 
art and Lamotte headed for Kikia where they 
were to meet the latter’s sister who was to arrive 
on the Tahiti mail boat. Morgan and Pettigrew 


sail with all haste to intercept Stewart. They 
arrive at Kikia and demand an explanation from 
Stewart but get no satisfaction. Lamotte, how¬ 
ever, is plainly nervous and has a torn ear, which 
he claims to have received in a fight. With so 
little evidence they cannot drag Stewart and 
Lamotte into court, but plan to follow them. 
If Stewart goes to Taukura it will show them 
the way—which they cannot find without Dono¬ 
van’s chart—and also prove that Stewart has the 
chart. Thus they hope to find the secret pearl¬ 
ing ground and Donovan’s murderer at the same 

Stewart, fearing this, has a native waylay Mor¬ 
gan and Pettigrew and keep them doped for two 
days after he, Lamotte, and Lamotte’s sister, 
Valerie, have sailed. 

Valerie is fresh from New York and knows 
nothing of Stewart nor of her brother’s partici¬ 
pation in any wrong doing. 

Stewart, Lamotte and Valerie, with Donovan’s 
chart, reach Taukura unhindered by Morgan and 
Pettigrew. After a week’s fishing they leave with 
some very fine pearls. Stewart has paid Valerie 
much attention and she is attracted by him. 

Morgan and Pettigrew, feeling certain that 
Stewart will sell any pearls he may get at 
Taukura to Chang, lay off Paviete to intercept 
the Swallow. They finally sight her and make 
a night attack, boarding the Swallow from their 
longboat. During the confused fighting Petti¬ 
grew steals below and finds Valerie with Stew¬ 
art’s belt, containing the pearls, about her. They 
squabble, the light is knocked down and Valerie 
finally gets to the deck where Pettigrew catches 
her. Unable to unclasp the complicated buckle 



of the belt and afraid of interference by others, 
Pettigrew grabs her and jumps overboard. They 
are picked up by Morgan in the longboat and 
taken on board the Anna. The pearls are taken 
from Valerie and the Anna heads northward for 
Kikia where they intend to put Valerie ashore. 
During the fight the Swallow’s steering gear was 
put out of commission so Morgan and Pettigrew 
feel safe from pursuit. 

A squall hits the Anna, before they can take in 
sail or cut the halyards she is demasted. Some 
of the crew are washed overboard—Pettigrew 
is nowhere to be seen—the boat appears to be 
sinking. Morgan takes Valerie and puts out in 
the longboat. 

The rising sun finds them both huddled in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Farther north a fantastic hulk pitches and rolls 
alarmingly, wringing heartfelt curses from her 
steersman. 

After drifting two days in the longboat Mor¬ 
gan and Valerie sight Paviete. They swim ashore 
landing on the seaward side of the island. 


CHAPTER XIII 

C HANG sat in his great carved chair 
that had dragons’ heads for the 
arms. His fat body was covered 
with new robes of finest silk, em¬ 
broidered with gold thread, worked in a 
pattern of peach blossom and fuchsias. 
He had been burning joss-sticks and the 


While the castaways are crossing Paviete to 
reach the harbor side where Chang lives, Stewart 
and Lamotte have paid Chang a brief visit to 
mend their steering gear. They inform him of 
the disappearance of Valerie and the pearls. They 
leave Paviete to try to find the Anna and re¬ 
cover the pearls, promising Chang to return with 
the pearls and sell them to him. 

Morgan and Valerie reach Chang shortly after 
Stewart’s departure. The Oriental receives them 
with all courtesy, but during their first night 
under his roof robs Morgan of the pearls. Mor¬ 
gan accuses him of the theft and starts a fight. 
Chang’s servants overcome Morgan and lock 
him up. Valerie is left unharmed as a plaything 
for Chang. 

Ah Foo, a servant of Chang’s secretly hates 
his master and on Morgan’s arrival has sur¬ 
reptitiously sent a native catamaran to overtake 
Stewart with the news. Because of the light 
breeze the natives catch up with the Swallow and 
Stewart turns back toward Paviete, to recapture 
the pearls and Valerie. 

heavy odor hung about the room. The 
schooner from Tahiti was expected at any 
hour. Through the hot drowse of mid¬ 
afternoon came the sound of preparations 
for a festive night. The arrival of a ship 
from the outside world was an event cele¬ 
brated by the entire population. 

In an outer room Ah Foo was busy with 
accounts. Under his thin clever fingers the 
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rapid brush moved with deft strokes. In 
the midst of his calculations he paused, and 
peered into the dimness of the room where 
Chang sat. Only the flutter of the ivory fan 
proclaimed that his master was awake. 

Another hour passed before Chang’s 
voice cut across the silence. He was speak¬ 
ing in English and Ah Foo, whose knowledge 
of that language was limited, frowned. He 
stole across to the door and glanced furtively 
out to sea. Then with a sigh he returned to 
his work, stopping now and again as he 
caught a word here and there from the drone 
of voices in the other room. 

“Why should I tell you where he is?” 
Chang was saying. 

“Of course you won’t,” retorted Valerie. 
“Only—only I’d like to know whether 
you’ve—whether he’s still alive.” 

She was sitting bolt upright on a crimson 
cushion. Under her eyes were dark shadows 
that told of sleepless hours. She dared not 
close her eyes. Every time the lids drooped, 
fear pricked them open again. It was the 
day after Morgan had been overpowered 
and hauled away by the grunting Kanakas 
—where? She did not know whether he 
were dead or alive. The uncertainty was 
the worst trial she had ever borne. Chang 
knew it. He gloated over the hacking anxi¬ 
ety that was slowly sapping her defences. 
He looked at her often, and his glance was 
the glance of a man anticipative of a rare 
and subtle pleasure. He was impatient, yet 
with the instinct of the true epicure, he de¬ 
termined to wait until after the visit of the 
Tahiti schooner. Then, when there was no 
fear of interruption, when the long lazy days 
and nights were his own . . . Uncon- 
sciouslyhis tongue flickered over his dry Ups. 
Valerie shuddered. For the first time in her 
Ufe she was face to face with stark fear— 
fear that crouched at her feet, waiting to 
spring. She had been scared in the long¬ 
boat when she and Morgan baled for dear 
life. She had been terrified in the midst of 
the Haunted Valley. But never before had 
she stood alone and battled with this cold 
sick feeling that was crushing the Ufe out 
of her. 

She had tried to pray, but the only words 
that would come to her Ups were “Oh, God 
. . . oh, God ...” She was too ap¬ 
palled to think connectedly. All her being 
was absorbed in the one fruitless question: 
How long? Her mind kept darting away, 
raking up Uttle trivial incidents of long ago, 


as the mind of a drowning man will do. She 
found herself repeating some childish 
rhyme that she had recited at her first party. 
She remembered the frock she had worn, 
white muslin and a pink sash. A sash . . . 
Chang was wearing a sash. It moved 
slightly every time he breathed. At one 
place something made a slight bulge under 
the silk. A gun? More likely a knife. She 
moved uneasily. At the faint sound that 
she made, the slanting eyes fastened on her. 

“Are you hungry?” inquired Chang. 

“No.” 

“Do not be afraid that the food is poi¬ 
soned or drugged. It is not. Nor will it 
be—yet.” 

A smile slid across his yellow face. At 
his words, panic swept over Valerie. She 
leaped to her feet and fled wildly across the 
room, through the open door. She knew it 
was useless, worse than useless. But the 
instinct of the trapped animal to escape was 
too strong. Before the mad venture began 
she knew how it must end. As she stumbled 
over the threshold a lean hand shot out and 
gripped her ankle. She fell, writhing in the 
stubborn clutch of claw-like fingers. She 
screamed once, the pitiful scream of the 
doomed thing as the snare closes. Then 
her voice ebbed away into a strangled moan¬ 
ing that threatened to choke her. Ah Foo 
hauled her into the inner room and laid her 
down before his master. In the midst of her 
terror the thought flashed through Val’s 
mind that he was like a dog bringing home 
a rabbit. She wanted to laugh at the gro¬ 
tesque simile. Then she saw Chang’s face 
and the sight crushed the hysterical impulse 
in an instant. 

Ah Foo stood waiting, until Chang 
waved him away. He bowed and went out. 

“Why did you do that?” asked the lazy 
voice. He had not moved, nor turned his 
head, so sure was he of Ah Foo’s vigilance. 
“Do not try it again. It is useless, all use¬ 
less. Why should you seek to leave my 
poor house? Everything that is in it is at 
your honorable feet. I myself am there, 
a humble and unworthy worshipper of 
your beauty.” 

He gazed at her ruminatively. 

“Why do you struggle against Fate? 
What is decreed, must be. We of the Old 
World know it. Everything is foreseen. 
Everything is inevitable. It is only the 
younger nations who will not admit it. We 
of the East are wiser. We turn our backs 
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to the winds of fate. So the storm passes 
over us. . . . But the Western people face 
the tempest, striving in vain to fight through 
it, only to be crushed, blinded, overcome in 
the midst of their struggles. The English¬ 
man calls it civilization. The American 
calls it progress. The Oriental, who knows 
the secret of the world, calls it folly.” 

V ALERIE was not listening. Dimly 
she was aware that he was speaking, 
but the words fled past her ears in a 
meaningless jumble. The oppressive still¬ 
ness of the air overpowered her. She felt 
that soon she must give way to the tortures 
of weariness that possessed her. The sus¬ 
pense was sapping her strength. When— 
when—when would those fat yellow hands 
reach out toward her? She could feel her 
flesh quivering at thought of the bloated 
face pressed close to hers. In vain she 
struggled to escape from the vision of the 
huge flabby body. Look where she would, 
she still saw the sensual lips, the sly, peering 
eyes. 

Desperately she looked round the low 
room, seeking for means of escape. The 
open door taunted her with its futile prom¬ 
ise of freedom. The barred window, looking 
toward the sea, gave no hope. What had 
Chang said just now about the inevitable? 
What had Morgan told her, hours, centuries 
before? “Death won’t be pleasant; but it’ll 
be preferable.” She knew why Chang’s 
wily mind had devised this subtle prelude. 
He had the instincts of a tiger-cat, the hint 
of felinity that characterizes the men of 
his race. He gloated over this torture of 
her spirit, as he would presently gloat over 
the torture of her body. 

Her mind, wandering dazedly from one 
thing to another, stopped before Ah Foo. 
Was it any use appealing to him? Suppose 
she were to beg him to help her, what would 
he do? The pain in her ankle where his 
fingers had gripped it suggested what he 
would probably do. Plainly there was no 
help to be expected from him. Surely there 
must be a woman somewhere who would 
help her—some almond-eyed yellow woman, 
resentful of her attraction for Chang? She 
knew there were Chinese women in the low 
building on the other side of the rough 
courtyard. Sitting in the motionless heat 
she had caught the quick patter of feminine 
feet, shod feet whose heels made a clattering 
noise, unlike the bare, catlike tread of the 


native women. Once there had come the 
echo of a thrilling laugh, checked in mid 
course as though someone had held up a 
warning hand. 

“It is no use,” said Chang, reading the 
thoughts that passed feverishly through her 
troubled mind. “There is no one who cares 
what becomes of you. You are hoping for 
pity. Yes, I can see it in your eyes.” 

“Pity from a Chink?” inquired Val dis¬ 
gustedly. Some obscure instinct awoke, 
prodding at her bewildered brain with 
warning fingers. It would be fatal to allow 
Chang to suppose that she was afraid. She 
nerved herself to abandon the despairing 
lethargy into which she had fallen. Words 
came rushing to her lips in an angry tor¬ 
rent. A tinge of color crept into her white 
face. 

“Pity from a Chink!” she repeated, reck¬ 
lessly. “No, I’m not expecting that. I 
might hope for it from a man, but not from 
you. You’re not real. You’re a bad dream 
that’s come true. You fat yellow beast! 
You’ve been talking a lot of tosh about your 
nation and its wisdom. There’s one thing 
you haven’t learned—bravery. You’re a 
coward. Why did you have Morgan taken 
away? Because you were afraid, afraid, 
afraid.” 

Chang looked away with superb indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“It is you who are afraid,” he told her. 

Her little spurt of daring flickered out. 
She sank back, spent by the effort. 

Then something happened. 

Chang was looking intently out to sea. 
The bars of the narrow window obscured 
his gaze and he came and stood close in 
front of them, peering out. He was so close 
to the crouching girl that his robe brushed 
against her as he passed. 

For some moments he stood there, intent 
on what he saw. Valerie, watching covertly, 
saw his face change. He clapped his hands 
sharply and Ah Foo came running. Chang 
pointed across the sea and Ah Foo looked 
obediently. For a moment master and man 
gazed at each other in something like dis¬ 
may. Then as if by common consent, they 
hurried out in silence, locking the door 
after them. 

Outside, Chang was the first to speak. 

“That is not the schooner.” 

Ah Foo bowed. 

“The honorable Chang speaks wisdom. 
It seems to this person that the approaching 
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ship is one which came here not many days 
since.” 

“It may be so,” agreed Chang. “And 
can you tell me why this thing should hap¬ 
pen? If Stewart should return, it would 
seem that he has some reason for doing so.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Yet it is impossible that he should be 
aware of the presence of the outcast Mor¬ 
gan, who is at this moment confined in a 
hut of small dimensions.” 

He fixed his keen eyes on the other. 

“The key to the mystery lies in someone’s 
hands. Sooner or later it will be inserted 
in the lock. What is left for us to do, ex¬ 
cept to listen for the sound of creaking 
hinges as the door opens?” 

The Kanakas, curious and puzzled, crept 
near, looking from their master to the ap¬ 
proaching ship. Behind them stood the 
Chinese coolies whom Chang had brought 
with him from Wei-hi-wei. Their expres¬ 
sionless faces betrayed nothing. They 
looked on stolidly, contemptuous of the 
chattering crowd. They had lived on 
Paviete long enough to be surprised by 
nothing. Between them and the darker race 
there existed a bitter hostility. They bul¬ 
lied the Kanakas whenever they had a 
chance, knowing themselves inviolate. In 
earlier days a Chinese coolie had been found 
dead one morning on the beach. With 
much excited gesticulation, every Kanaka 
on the island protested his innocence. 
Chang listened. He listened for so long that 
presently an uneasy silence fell on the 
voluble crowd. He asked no questions. 
But presently he raised his hand and 
pointed, first at one man and then at an¬ 
other. The accusing finger moved surely, 
swiftly. Thirty-eight times had the dead 
man seen the spring, and thirty-eight 
Kanakas saw the sun rise for the last time on 
the day after he died. Chang killed them in 
a picturesque and spectacular manner, and 
henceforth the coolies were as gods to the 
islanders. 

On and on came the Swallow. By and by 
figures could be discerned. A thought 
struck Chang. He spoke to Ah Foo, and 
that worthy padded away to the house. 
Unlocking the door of the room where Vale¬ 
rie waited in terrified silence he slid inside 
and left the door open. Crossing the floor 
he sidled up to her. She watched him 
mutely. He beckoned meaningly. She 
shook her head. Where did he want her to 


go? She had seen a ship in the distance and 
supposed it to be the one that Chang was 
expecting. Her eyes, unaccustomed to 
notice the cut of a ship, had been unable to 
recognize the Swallow so far away. Vague 
thoughts of escape were flitting through 
her mind. Ah Foo beckoned again. When 
she still refused to move, he eyed her 
calculatingly for a moment. Then he 
sprang forward, seized her by the waist, 
and slung her deftly across his shoulders. 
Heedless of her struggles he ran with her 
through the open door, across an open 
space, into a low building roofed with 
coarse grass. She had a swift vision of two 
Chinese women open-mouthed against the 
wall. One of them was wearing a wide¬ 
sleeved coat of bright blue silk. They 
watched eagerly as Ah Foo hurried past and 
entered the room beyond. In a moment he 
came back, alone. 

S TEWART strode up the beach. Be¬ 
hind him came Lamotte, sullen, watch¬ 
ful of the least movement among the 
curious gaping throng. Chang did not go to 
meet them. He stood waiting for them. 
By him stood Ah Foo, exultant and yet 
afraid. If Chang should find out where 
Stewart got his information, it would go 
hard with the informer. 

“We’ve come back,” Stewart was saying. 
“You know why.” 

Chang shrugged his shoulders. 

“My humble understanding cannot con¬ 
ceive a reason for'your return.” 

The two faced each other. The enmity 
that had lain hidden showed itself plainly at 
last. Chang preserved his impassive calm, 
but Stewart had been jerked out of his 
suavity. 

“If you will enter my miserable abode,” 
said Chang, “we can confer on the matter.” 

He turned his back on them and led the 
way. Not till they were inside the room, 
where the jade Buddha was, did he look at 
them again. He made a sign and Ah Foo 
went and stood by the door. It was late 
afternoon. Before long it would be dark. 
In Chang’s swift brain a plan had already 
formed. 

“Where’s Morgan?” said Stewart ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“The illustrious Morgan? How should 
this person know?” returned Chang blandly. 
“Am I omnipotent to know the whereabouts 
of every thief in the Islands?” 
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“Is he here?” 

“Why should he be on Paviete?” 

“Is he here, damn you?” 

“I have not scoured the island,” retorted 
Chang. “Is it your pleasure that I do so?” 

“Where is he?” insisted the other. “He’s 
here. I know it. Where is he?” He came 
closer, thrusting his white face toward 
Chang. “And where are the pearls?” 

Chang closed his eyes and shook his head 
wearily. In that fraction of a moment Ah 
Foo made a slight movement. It told 
Stewart what he wanted to know. 

“You are mad,” came the droning voice. 
“Yes, the curse of the gods has descended 
on you. You speak foolishness. What 
does Confucius say? ‘The man who—’ ” 

“Cut it out.” Stewart’s savage voice 
ripped across the languid tones. “Cut it 
right out, Chang. You’re not bluffing me 
any this time. You’ve got the pearls. I 
know it, you swine, don’t you try to double- 
cross me. No man’s done that yet and got 
away with it.” 

Long shadows crept about the room. The 
red-hot sun lay low on the horizon. Black 
against the sky stood the palms, waving in 
the evening breeze. Soon it would be dark. 

“Pearls?” murmured Chang vaguely. 

“Pearls,” repeated Stewart grimly. 
“Don’t try it on, Chang. It’s no use. 
We’ve had a good few deals together, and 
I know you. You can’t get away with it. 
It’s no use. I’m going to have them. 
Hand ’em over.” 

“How shall —” 

“Don’t say you haven’t got them. You 
liar, you’re carrying them now. Give them 
up. Give them up, I say.” 

Chang smiled insolently. 

“Do you threaten force? I can answer 
you with greater.” 

Stewart was quivering with passion. His 
lips were set in a thin hard line. His hand 
stole to his belt. 

“If you shoot,” remarked Chang with in¬ 
difference, “the entire populace will arrive 
with the swiftness of hawks, and you will be 
torn limb from limb. I mention this in 
passing. Do not let it deter you.” 

The minutes passed. The room grew 
shadowy in the swift-coming darkness. 
Alone, above them all the jade figure stood 
out, immutable, eternal. Lamotte moved 
restlessly. Covertly his uneasy eyes 
searched the shadows for something that 
might lurk there. He was standing close to 


Stewart and suddenly he felt him stiffen. 
He knew what it meant. The next mo¬ 
ment Stewart had hurled himself against the 
Chinaman. At the impact Chang stag¬ 
gered back, taken unawares. In an instant 
he had recovered himself. His knife sprang 
to his fingers. In his own tongue he shouted 
one word to Ah Foo, “Sound!” 

But Ah Foo did not strike the great gong 
which would have brought men running to 
the aid of their master. He stood motion¬ 
less, his crossed arms tucked into his wide 
sleeves, his flickering eyes half shut. The 
white Buddha was not more motionless 
than he. Unmoved he watched the combat 
that raged in the dim room. He heard the 
choking cry that told him Chang had real¬ 
ized that there were three enemies in the 
room. 

Stewart, his iron fists pounding into the 
huge body, heard it too. His hands slith¬ 
ered on the slippery silk. He was panting, 
uttering little guttural noises of excitement. 
He was obsessed by one single idea, to pound 
that yellow face into insensibility. To do 
this, to have his way, he must disarm Chang. 
That knife that gleamed in the dusk. He 
made a sudden leap for the thing as it hov¬ 
ered above his head. Heedless of the sledge 
hammer blows that rained about his head, 
he bent all his energy to the accomplish¬ 
ment of his purpose. Back and back went 
the hand that strove in vain to stab. In 
the flabby yellow body were reserves of 
strength at which he had never guessed. 
The close-gripped fingers refused to yield. 
The blade grazed his arm and he felt the 
start of the warm blood. At last his tearing 
hands found Chang’s thumb, pressed vice- 
like against the haft. If he could break 
it. . . . He heard Chang’s sharp breath. 
Heedless of the clenched fist that thrashed 
at him like a flail, he gave a sudden sharp 
jerk that wrenched the resisting thumb side¬ 
ways and then obliquely upward. The 
joint snapped with a faint sound, and he felt 
the flesh sagging against his hand. A mo¬ 
ment, and he had forced the writhing fingers 
to loosen their hold. The knife crashed to 
the floor. Lamotte kicked it clear. It shot 
across the room to Ah Foo’s feet. 

H AMPERED by his injured hand, 
Chang fought blindly, desperately. 
His blows carried immense weight, 
and Stewart’s head was ringing painfully. 
Now that the knife had gone, he could act 
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on the offensive. He knew from the sign 
that Ah Foo had made that Chang carried 
the pearls on his body. But where? A too 
hasty thrust with his own knife might ruin 
everything. There remained one place where 
he might strike with safety, the throat. 
In the increasing darkness, he nerved him¬ 
self for a supreme effort. He tried a fall, 
thrusting his leg between Chang’s straining 
knees, bearing him down with all his 
strength. Locked together, they lurched 
unsteadily, swaying like two drunkards in 
a tipsy embrace. 

Ah Foo lit a lantern, a flimsy thing that 
he held high above his head. In its fantas¬ 
tic light the two caught sight of each other’s 
faces, blanched, wolfish. Chang’s lips were 
caught back in a snarl that laid bare his 
teeth. He was taller than his adversary, 
powerfully built, formidable in spite of his 
age. It seemed doubtful to the breathless 
watchers to whom the victory would fall. 
Chang staggered slightly. Stewart seized 
his chance and threw all his weight forward. 

As Chang fell, Stewart leaped to his 
throat. His fingers buried themselves in the 
soft-flesh, choking the prostrate man, press¬ 
ing the life out of him. Vainly Chang’s one 
sound hand sought his adversary’s eyes. 
Stewart jerked his head out of reach of the 
clawing fingers. The seconds went by and 
soon the lifted hand clutched the air in 
agony. The dying eyes gazed, unseeing, at 
Ah Foo, so still there with the lantern held 
high, at Lamotte, white-faced in the shad¬ 
ow. The grip of Stewart’s hands never re¬ 
laxed. So long did he stay there, astride 
the body, that Lamotte waved Ah Foo for¬ 
ward. By the dim lantern light they saw 
that Chang was dead. They drew the con¬ 
queror away, and he rose shakily, leaning 
against Lamotte for support, gazing stupidly 
at his reddened hands. Suddenly he flung 
himself on his knees, tearing at the silken 
clothes, ripping the fine stuff in his eager¬ 
ness. Layer on layer he tore away, until he 
found what he sought, a square packet 
tucked away in a fold of clothing just above 
the heart. With an inarticulate cry he 
seized it, knowing it for what it was. 

“The damn swine, thought he’d do me.” 
The words spat out between his bruised 
Ups. “Well, I—I did him. Did him in.” 

He fell silent. For a space they all three 
stood there contemplating Stewart’s work. 
Chang had died hard. He who had held the 
fives of others so cheap had not parted 


easily with his own. To Lamotte there was 
something pitiful in the swollen bloated 
face, and the staring eyes that stared 
straight into his own. Almost unconscious¬ 
ly he crossed himself and muttered words 
that brought Stewart’s insolent glance of 
inquiry. He stopped abruptly, flushing 
before the other’s lifted eyebrows. 

The ringing in Stewart’s head was dying 
away. The room ceased to whirl round him 
and he was at leisure to regard his handi¬ 
work. He was conscious of only one feel¬ 
ing—exultation at the death of the man who 
had tried to thwart him. With his own 
hands he had killed him—killed Chang, the 
terror of the outer islands, the man who 
feared nothing in the world, not even the 
consequences of his own acts. How many 
men had been avenged this night? Idly 
Stewart asked himself the question, his 
thoughts caught back to memories of the 
evil yellow face looking into his, while they 
two discussed plans and schemes that had 
been born in that cunning brain. 

Ah Foo set the lantern on the floor and 
busied himself in the outer room. Stewart 
found himself trembling violently. Reac¬ 
tion had set in swiftly, and he swayed as 
though he would fall. Lamotte caught and 
held him until Ah Foo came back bringing 
whisky. They had to hold it to his lips. 
His shaking fingers refused to twist them¬ 
selves around the glass. As he drank, his 
wits collected themselves once more. He 
laughed when he saw the empty glass. 

“Satisfied, eh?” Lamotte asked him. 

“Yes. I warned him. I warned him he 
wouldn’t get away with it.” 

He stood up. 

“Let’s see if they’re all right.” 

He brought out the packet that he had 
killed Chang to get, and surveyed it closely. 
With great care he unwrapped it, touching 
it as little as possible. 

“Just as well to take care,” he said, as he 
caught Lamotte’s eye. “I’ve known him 
use poisoned string before now. Not likely 
to use it on anything he carried himself. 
He did once, though. He let a man rob him 
and the man died. No one ever robbed him 
again.” 

He spread open the last wrapper, and ex¬ 
posed the gleaming pearls. There in all its 
beauty lay the pearl of pearls, the Queen of 
Taukura. As he held the precious things in 
hands where the blood still lay wet, his heart 
beat fast. For this fragment of beauty a 
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man s lile had been poured out. For this 
he had flung his own life into the hazard. 
He looked up and saw the eyes of the other 
men fixed on his treasure. 

“Of course we’ll share,” he said quickly. 
“You’ll be all right, Ah Foo. Savvy? 
You all right, get plenty muchee dollar.” 

Ah Foo nodded. He picked up the lan¬ 
tern and turned to the door. And he passed 
the body of his master he spat on it con¬ 
temptuously. Without another backward 
glance he led the way into the outer room, 
his lantern bobbing up and down as he 
walked. The other two followed him. La- 
motte came last and shut the door care¬ 
fully. Across the open space they went, Ah 
Foo padding on in front. On the night 
wind came the tinkling sound of the wind- 
bells mingled with the faint splash of the 
fountain and the distant roaring of the sea. 
At last the lantern stopped before a low 
door. Ah Foo drew the bolts and slid it 
gently aside. With a wave of his hand he 
invited Stewart to enter. 

Standing on the threshold they peered 
into the room. 

“Valerie!” 

CHAPTER XIV 

B UT it was not the Valerie they had 
. known. The laughing girl they re¬ 
membered had gone, and in her place 
stood a white-faced woman. She swayed to 
her feet as they entered the room. La- 
motte caught her in his arms and held 
her close. 

“Valerie!” he said over and over again. 
“My little sister!” 

Presently he put her down, and looked at 
her anxiously. 

“You have not been hurt? You are all 
right?” 

“I’m all right,” said Valerie mechanically. 
“We’ve had a bad time, but no one’s hurt 
me.” 

Already the shock of relief .was subsiding, 
and in its place was rising a tide of strange 
emotion at the sight of Stewart. Was this 
the man who had awakened the woman in 
her on that night, centuries before, when 
he had snatched those burning kisses? 
She looked at him again, saw his blood¬ 
stained hands, his swollen discolored face. 
A sudden revulsion came over her. She 
thought: “It oughtn’t to matter what he 
looks like. It doesn’t really alter him. It— 


it doesn’t matter.” But it did. Impossible 
to delude herself on that point. 

With the dullness of one who has suffered 
much, she had no curiosity as to why they 
had come to Paviete. They were there, 
and they would save her from Chang. So 
much her flagging brain could grasp and re¬ 
joice over. Now at last she would be able 
to sleep. Sleep! When had she closed her 
eyes last? She remembered waking out of a 
troubled dream to find Morgan staring at a 
belt which lay on the floor. A day and a 
night and a day, then. What was Ah Foo 
doing there? And where was Chang? The 
light shone on Stewart’s hands and she 
shuddered. Lamotte was talking quickly, 
explaining why they had come back. In a 
dream she heard his voice without catching 
the sense of his words. All her mind was 
occupied with Stewart. So this was the man 
that she had defended against Morgan’s 
bitter indictment. It seemed strange that 
never before had she seen the cruelty which 
showed in his lips, his treacherous crafty 
eyes. Yet she had seen and refused to see. 
She had deceived herself, wilfully, blindly, 
shutting out those things which she would 
not admit. All the time she had known 
they existed. Like any raw fool in love 
she had cheated herself. 

Lamotte set her on her feet. “You 
needn’t be afraid any more,” he told her 
gently. “Chang will not trouble us again.” 

So they had killed him then . . . Min¬ 
gled with a savage joy that horrified her, 
was a feeling of aversion toward those who 
had brought about his death. It was en¬ 
tirely feminine and illogical. She tried to 
fight it down but it persisted. Need they 
have killed him? Surely there were other 
ways than the way of the knife? She pic¬ 
tured the old man down, fighting for his 
life, his ivory fan flung aside at last. Well, 
if it hadn’t happened that way, if Stewart 
and Lamotte hadn’t come back—she shud¬ 
dered again at thought of what might have 
been. 

“You are sorry for that devil,” said Stew¬ 
art abruptly. “Yes, you are. Women al¬ 
ways have a soft spot for the loser. They 
can’t help it.” 

He was looking at her intently, drinking 
in the beauty that was increased a hundred 
times by her knowledge of suffering. His 
pulses beat high. Frustrated desires awoke 
again at the sight of her. His longing for 
her resolved itself into an ache that was 
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almost physical. He dug his nails into his 
palms to keep his hands at his side. Too 
soon, toa soon, he told himself. Let him get 
her back on the Swallow where she could 
forget the horrors she had been through. 
Let him bide his time. Was it possible that 
he, born lover of women, should fail where 
this dark-eyed slip of a girl was concerned? 
He smiled at his fears, but he could not con¬ 
quer them. He had seen her look at his 
hands. He had read aright the distaste that 
showed in her face. Yet it was natural 
... It was feminine. Any woman would 
have felt the same. It would pass. 

“I suppose you had to kill him,” she was 
saying slowly. 

“It was the only way to reach you,” he 
told her. 

“You didn’t do it for me,” said Val, 
clearly. “You did it for the pearls.” 

There was a startled silence. Both men 
looked up in quick amazement. Why 
should she put her finger on the truth like 
that? Lamotte denied it swiftly, heatedly. 
The pearls! Pah, those worthless things! 
It had been for her, and her only, that they 
fought. Had Chang not died, they them¬ 
selves would not be alive at that moment. 
On and on he went, in a flood of words. 
But Stewart said nothing. He was asking 
himself a question. Morgan . . . Mor¬ 
gan .. . 

“Where’s Morgan?” he said at last. 

“I don’t know.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure,” retorted Val. 
“Why should I tell you a lie?” 

“When I find him,” said Stewart with 
intention, “we’ll meet for the last time. 
One of us will go down—and not rise up 
again.” 

He saw the quick blood leap to her face, 
and his heart sank. 

“You’ve got the pearls. Why do you 
want to hurt Morgan?” 

“You think I’m wrong, eh?” 

She considered him gravely. 

“Yes.” 

He was furious. 

“I suppose he’s been stuffing you up with 
a pack of lies, eh? And of course you be¬ 
lieved him. He’s got a smooth tongue. 
Women all fall for his lies. What yarn did 
he pitch you?” 

In his anger he came nearer until his 
breath beat on her cheek. He stretched 
out his hand and caught her bare arm. 


The moment that Stewart touched her,” 
Valerie knew that she loved Morgan. 

The realization was so stupendous, so 
overwhelming, that it shocked her into si¬ 
lence. A queer feeling of helpless anger 
swept over her, reminding her of the hatred 
she had felt for Morgan, the disdain she had 
shown him. Did she not know her own 
mind, then? If, an hour ago, anyone had 
told her she was in love with a man whom 
she had hated, she would have laughed the 
idea to scorn. But now . . . 

Lamotte spoke to her, but she did not 
answer. Stewart repeated his question 
angrily, and she looked down at his hand 
that still held her arm. Impatiently she 
shook him off, as one shakes off an importu¬ 
nate bore. How little he mattered! And 
once she had fancied herself in love with 
him! Almost she laughed at the idea. A 
smile curved her lips, then faded as she saw 
his face darken. 

“Where is he? Why are you shielding 
him?” 

“I’m not shielding him. I don’t know 
where he is. Yesterday there was a—a 
fight. They took him away. I don’t know 
whether he’s alive or dead.” 

Her voice quavered on the last word. 
Stewart’s keen ears caught the tremor. 
Lamotte began to speak, urging haste. 

“We can’t stay to comb the island for 
Morgan. Ah Foo says the schooner from 
Tahiti may come in any time. We don’t 
want to meet her. Barton carries a full 
crew and he was a friend of Chang’s.” 

“No,” agreed Stewart, slowly, “no, we 
don’t want to hit that schooner. I guess 
old man Barton will want to let daylight 
into someone when he finds his source of 
income gone west. Come on. We’ll have 
to hurry. We ought to get away before 
midnight.” 

He was bitterly disappointed at not meet¬ 
ing his enemy, but it was useless to run the 
chance of meeting the schooner by lingering 
to search for him. After all, he had got 
what he wanted, Valerie and the pearls. 
When he called Ah Foo and tried to ascer¬ 
tain Morgan’s whereabouts, the Chinaman 
could only reply by vague nods and shrugs, 
pointing meanwhile in the direction of the 
hills. He had very little English, but he 
managed to make them understand that 
Morgan was imprisoned somewhere in that 
direction. He refused point blank to fetch 
him. He would not risk the journey in the 
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dark. In vain Stewart argued and Lamotte 
threatened. At the sight of a Colt thrust 
suddenly under his nose, a smile crossed his 
stolid face. He led them to the outer door 
and pointed in silence. Straining their eyes, 
they made out a pin-point of light far out 
at sea. 

“My God, we’ll only just miss her as it 
is,” said Stewart. “Come on!” 

T HEY hurried down the sloping ground 
that led to the beach. Kaoha, anx¬ 
ious at their long absence, was await¬ 
ing them eagerly. All about them stirred 
the mystery of the tropic night. The faint 
wind in the ghostly palms murmured a 
warning. The monotonous song of the un¬ 
seen waves answered. Looking back, they 
made out the walls of the house where 
Chang lay dead. No light showed. The 
night had clouded over, and the sky hung 
black and heavy as a pall. Lamotte 
lifted Valerie into the boat. They pushed 
off in silence. The last they saw of Paviete 
was Ah Foo, standing motionless, with his 
lantern held high above his head, as he had 
stood while Chang jerked away his life. He 
made no response to their farewells, but 
stood watching them intently, as though he 
saw something hidden from them. They 
gave it up at last and grew silent, uneasy at 
his immobility. The only sound as they 
neared the Swallow was the regular plash of 
the oars that rose and fell under the brawny 
arms that wielded them. 

Stewart lost no time in swinging the 
Swallow out to sea. Every light was put out 
and the Swallow might have been a ghost 
ship as she turned northward. The lights of 
the oncoming schooner showed plainer, and 
the Swallow made a wide detour. They 
were avoiding all possible chances of recog¬ 
nition. 

“Do you think Ah Foo will tell Barton of 
anything that has happened?” 

“Why should he? He wants to save his 
own skin, doesn’t he? Even if he does split, 
who cares? He can’t prove anything.’ ’ 

“But he and Morgan together—” urged 
Lamotte, tentatively. 

“Morgan? What’s Morgan got to do 
with it? He wasn’t there. He knows 
nothing. Probably he’ll never be allowed 
to leave Paviete. Who can say what 
Chang’s done to him?” 

“Yoc think he’s dead already?” 

“Very likely,” said Stewart, grimly. 


“Anyway, I guess we can leave him to Ah 
Foo.” 

But Ah Foo was not thinking of Morgan. 
For a long while he stood watching the 
lights of the schooner grow larger. Pres¬ 
ently, as if he had now completed his 
plans, he went straight back to the house 
of death. The stillness that hung about it 
made him shiver, but he pressed on. His 
lantern showed a scene of desolation. 
Chang lay stretched in the middle of the 
room, his eyes wide open. His arms were 
flung wide in a last agony and the broken 
thumb of his left hand hung awkwardly. 
A thin line of blood showed where his throat 
was torn. A sharp slit in his coat showed 
where the pearls had once lain before Stew¬ 
art’s groping knife found them. For a short. 
space Ah Foo regarded his master. 

“Oh, evil one, art thou paid at last? He 
who killed thee will one day meet even such 
an end as this. Like a beast he is, that must 
feel the flesh of his victim under his hands, 
nor will use the swift messenger of death 
that dwells in the curved blade.” 

He roused himself from his contempla¬ 
tion and began to work feverishly. First 
he opened the doors of all the rooms that 
opened out of the main room. There were 
three. From there he dragged out every¬ 
thing, piling up all the cushions and stuffs 
in one vast heap about the body of Chang. 
Soon the dead man lay hidden, save for 
one outstretched hand. Ah Foo picked up 
the little ivory fan and thrust it between the 
stiffening fingers. When the pile was com¬ 
plete—rugs, lengths of brocaded silk, an old 
mantle, cushions, a discarded coat—he 
went away to his own quarters hard by, and 
returned with a jar of oil. Carefully, 
methodically, he saturated the inflammable 
things. He laid little trails of oil about the 
room, leading to the walls from the central 
mass. The door that opened seaward he 
set operrto allow the draught to enter. It 
must bum well. This last revenge must 
be sure. 

Nothing of Chang or his house must re¬ 
main. 

He flung the lantern on to the pile. 

As the flames leaped high their garish light 
fell on the jade Buddha. Ah Foo caught his 
breath. Almost it was too late. Braving 
the heat he covered his mouth with his hand 
and made a desperate rush. Staggering 
beneath the load he struggled to reach the 
door. Once he stumbled as a tongue of 
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flame licked his ankle. With the sweat 
pouring down his face he gained the sweet 
air, and fell exhausted, still gripping the 
thing for which he had risked his life. When 
his breath came back in great gulps he rose 
painfully and dragged the god into his hut. 
Even as he did so, there came shouts and 
cries as the Kanakas hurried toward the 
burning house. 

O LD man Barton landed on Paviete to 
find a mass of hysterical natives 
leaping about the smouldering ruins 
of Chang’s house. He decided that the first 
thing to do was to clear the coast of that 
excited mob. To that end he fired three 
rounds into the empty blackness, and 
watched the Kanakas melt away. In less 
than three minutes the scene of the holo¬ 
caust was deserted. 

This preliminary move accomplished, he 
stepped forward to discover what he might 
about the disaster. He was a short, squat 
man, bearded, dark-eyed. His bluff man¬ 
ner passed for heartiness, and his eyes had 
a candid, straightforward look that was 
deceptive in the extreme. Many a forbid¬ 
den cargo had he landed on the bleak 
New England coast, with the help of lean, 
shifty-eyed Peronne who followed him up 
the beach toward the fire. Behind them 
both hovered a white-faced no-account, 
Mason by name, tool and fool of every man. 

“Someone’s been having a joy-day,” re¬ 
marked Barton, “and seems to me it’s not 
Chang.” 

Peronne grunted. 

“Why?” 

“Well, he’d hardly bum down his own 
house, would he? Guess we’d better get 
him located right away.” 

“We certainly had,” agreed the other. 
They edged nearer to the remains of the 
bonfire, drawn by the flickering tongues 
that threw an eerie light among the gaunt 
shadows of the palms. All around had 
grown deathly still. Save for the knowledge 
of the lurking, terrified host, they might 
have thought themselves alone on Paviete. 
Louder and louder moaned the wind in the 
trees; their swaying branches creaked and 
groaned like live things in pain. Mason, 
who had crept nearer the fire, cried out sud¬ 
denly and turned a blanched face toward 
them. He stretched out a shaking hand and 
pointed at the smoking ruins. Peronne 
turned the debris with his boot, and dis¬ 


closed something, blackened and burned, 
that could yet be distinguished as an ivory 
fan. It was held in what had once been a 
hand. 

“Reckon we’ve located him quicker than 
we allowed for,” said Barton grimly. “Well, 
I always said he’d never die in his bed. 
Say, you don’t need to uncover any more. 
It’s him all right. And, see here. This has 
been done. This wasn’t any accident. How 
comes everything in this great lump, eh? 
Whoever did this wasn’t taking any chances. 
It’s queer.” 

“Wonder where Ah Foo is?” 

“Along with Chang?” 

“Not him,” said Peronne with conviction. 
“That coyote was too slick to get his fur 
singed. I’ve always said he was a darn 
sight the deeper of the two. I’m going to 
look for him.” 

He set off in the darkness, while Barton 
continued his investigations, with Mason 
crouching by his side. 

“Hold up the lantern,” said Barton. 
“Lord, what a mess! This hasn’t been no 
sewing meeting, I give you my word. See, 
there’s been a heap made over the body. 
Now, that shows it ain’t natural. And it 
shows that Chang—gee, Peronne, you 
startled me.” 

Two figures loomed out of the darkness 
into the garish light of the decaying fire. Ah 
Foo’s face showed sullen and obstinate and 
Peronne’s hand lay heavily on his shoulder. 

“Well?” 

Peronne was breathing heavily. 

“Here he is. Found him tying bandages 
on his leg. I was wrong. He did get singed. 
And listen. He’s got that white Buddha 
down in his hut. Now how come he to 
rescue that instead of Chang?” 

Barton pulled Ah Foo round and stared 
into his face. Slowly he raised his hand and 
pointed to the place where they had found 
the charred fan. 

“Chang?” he inquired. 

A look of fiendish triumph slid across the 
celestial’s face. He nodded. 

“Chang,” he said. 

“You kill him, eh?” 

Ah Foo shook his head. 

“No. Stewart kill him. Plenty big fight. 
Chang he die.” 

“Stewart!” breathed Barton. “Rat Stew¬ 
art! Quarreled, I suppose. Well, he always 
was a trouble-seeker. Ever since I give him 
the once-over five years ago in Tahiti, I 
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knew he was a trouble-seeker. Still, he 
didn’t ought to of done Chang in this way.” 

An ugly look crept into his face. 

“He ought to pay for it,” he said. “Pa- 
viete’s been a little gold-mine to us.” 

Roughly he shook Ah Foo till that 
worthy’s teeth chattered. 

“Where Stewart now, eh? You hide him? 
You savvy where Stewart is?” 

“Savvy!” gasped Ah Foo. 

“Where, then? Quick!” 

“On boat.” 

“You mean he’s gone? When? Just 
tonight?” 

Ah Foo nodded. 

Barton swore fiercely. He had crossed 
swords before with Stewart. Old enemies, 
these two, played off one against the other 
by the astute Chang. As he had said, 
Paviete had been a gold-mine to Barton. 
He and Chang had understood each other 
very well. Each had had a curious respect 
for the other’s villainy. Only on the subject 
of Stewart they had disagreed. 

It was characteristic of Barton that he 
wasted no regrets on a dead man. 

“Well,” he said at last, “Chang’s gone 
then. And I guess wherever he is they’re 
regretting the acquaintance already.” 

He turned to Peronne. 

“We’ll make the ship again. Ah Foo 
won’t run away. We can leave Mason with 
him, if you think better. Maybe it would be 
wise. Quit your fooling, Mason. If you 
want help, fire. There’ll be someone on 
board with skinned ears. See here. I want 
to look at this,” he indicated the smoking 
ruin, “in the daylight. So I don’t want no 
Kanakas holding a camp-meeting here be¬ 
fore I come. Get me?” 

He and Peronne went back to the Gloria. 
They took it in turns to snatch a couple of 
hours’ rest. By dawn they were impatient 
to be on the island again. Not a sound had 
broken their rest during the night. Over the 
island hung a calm that was almost sinister. 
As the dinghy grated on the beach, they 
grew aware of a dark figure coming timidly 
toward them. It was Pelaya. He looked 
round cautiously before he spoke. 

“Ah Foo all same liar,” he said. “Ah Foo 
bad man, make big fire burn Chang. Tuarti 
kill Chang, Ah Foo make fire. Ah Foo 
send Pelaya in catamaran bring back 
Tuarti.” 

“Bring him back? Why?” 

“Moriani come,” said Pelaya, and the 
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other two exchanged glances of bewilder¬ 
ment. Barton acted promptly. He sat 
down and began patiently to unravel Pe- 
laya’s tangled sentences. Bit by bit he 
pieced the story together, his keen eyes fixed 
on Pelaya in a hypnotic stare, pulling the 
truth out of him, as a man hooks a restive 
fish out of the sea. 

M ORGAN awoke with a throbbing 
head and a throat that resembled 
leather. For some time he lay 
quite still, trying to remember what had 
happened. He had a vivid recollection of 
Chang’s ugly face close to his, and a violent 
blow delivered by someone unseen. Bit by 
bit memory came back and he pieced the 
story together. There had been a fight with 
three Kanakas, or was it four? Chang had 
been there and Valerie had been there. 
After that had come sudden oblivion. 

They had overpowered him, he supposed, 
and carried him away to some place that 
they used as a prison. Becoming aware of 
his surroundings, he gazed round. He was 
in a small hut with bare plank walls, and a 
mud floor. It was absolutely empty, not 
even a pitcher of water had been left for 
him. High up was one small aperture, 
strongly barred. The wind blew in and 
brushed a lock of hair into his eyes. In¬ 
stinctively he tried to raise his hand to move 
it aside. It was then that he realized that 
he was bound. At first his dazed senses had 
not grasped the fact. In his first angry be¬ 
wilderment he wrenched savagely at the 
thongs which held him. The ensuing pain 
warned him that it was a fool’s trick. 
Chang never used cord. He used very thin 
strands of copper wire. At the first vigorous 
movement the flesh would be cut. Morgan 
felt the warm blood trickling over his hands. 
His wrists had not been crossed, but placed 
back to back. It was impossible for his 
fingers to reach the wire. Yet for a time he 
struggled on, setting his teeth at the agony, 
urged on by panic. At last he was forced 
to desist. The fire was eating into his 
flesh. It felt as though it was sawing into 
the bone. 

Weakened as he was he almost fainted. 
He shut his eyes on the rocking walls. 
Across his whirling brain shot the thought: 
“This is a rotten end.” It had never oc¬ 
curred to him to think much about death. 
His mind was too healthy to waste time 
in futile speculations about the probability 
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of a future life. He had seen other men 
die, and he accepted the fact of death as 
one of the common things of life. Vaguely 
he had hoped that when his end should 
come, it would be a quick one. But this— 

For a long time he lay almost without 
thought. His mind was swept clear of 
everything but the imminence of death. 
Bit by bit his panic subsided, and courage 
returned. He became possessed by a des¬ 
perate determination. Somehow he would 
win through. Common sense told him it 
was unlikely. Stubbornly he persisted, 
beating down his fears one by one. 

By the silence he knew that he had been 
taken some distance inland. There was no 
sound of the sea, and he felt a strange long¬ 
ing for the noise of the surf. The heat grew 
intolerable. How long he had been in the 
hut he could not guess. How long had he 
lain in a stupor? A day? Two days? 
They would leave him, he supposed, for 
about a week before they came to look at 
him. How long could a man hang on with¬ 
out food and without water? Three or four 
days, maybe. How long before the blood 
on his raw wrists would suck the poison of 
the copper into his veins? He shuddered at 
the thought. 

Loneliness seized him. There was some¬ 
thing horrible in being alone. The silence 
was like a thick cloak wrapping him round, 
stifling him. It seemed to him that some¬ 
where near lay the Haunted Valley. The 
stillness of the hut had that same oppressive 
quality that hung over the skull shaped 
stones. How Val had hated him on the day 
that he forced her, struggling, through that 
accursed place! The thought of Val whipped 
his flagging brain into activity again. What 
had happened to her? 

The bitter absurdity of supposing that 
she could escape the inevitable struck him, 
and he was shaken by a sudden storm of 
laughter—laughter that hurt his parched 
throat and forced the tears into his eyes. 
When the outburst ceased, he sat with 
closed eyes, while his soul plumbed depths 
of misery of which he had never dreamed. 

When he heard voices outside the hut, he 
paid no attention, deeming them but phan¬ 
tasms of a disordered brain. Not until there 
came a continued knocking did he become 
aware that someone was actually there. He 
could distinguish a nasal voice that gave 
directions and presently there came a thud 
which shook the walls. They were forcing 


the door. If Chang had come to watch him 
die, why was he forcing the door? He 
could find no answer to the question, though 
he asked it aloud, over and over again, in a 
hoarse croak that rasped his throat. The 
door was yielding. It creaked ominously. 
Then came a short silence followed by a 
crash as the wood gave way, and a man 
sprawled head first into the stifling hut. 

Morgan stared stupidly at the bearded 
face. The stranger picked himself up, and 
came' quickly toward him. He felt the 
clink of metal against his teeth and some¬ 
thing scorched his throat. Barton watched 
him keenly as he gulped it down. 

“You the guy they call Moriani?” 

“I’m Morgan.” 

“Morgan, eh? My name’s Barton— 
Sam P. Barton of the Gloria.” 

“Where’s Chang?” asked Morgan thickly. 

“That’s a delicate point,” returned Bar¬ 
ton with solemnity. “But I guess it’s just 
as well he never wasted any time learning 
the harp.” 

Through the open door came the wind, 
bringing the scent of jasmine in its breath. 
Beyond the palms the sky was very blue. 
Three or four Kanakas were peering into 
the hut. Behind them stood a tall thin 
man chewing tobacco. 

“He’s—dead?” 

“Yep.” 

“Look out,” cried Peronne, “he’s fainted. 
Lift him, that’s it. Hell, look at his wrists!’ ’ 

CHAPTER XV 

P ETTIGREW was in Wakatea. A 
tramp from Auckland rolling up to 
the Marquesas, had sighted the Anna 
and taken her in tow. It proved a nasty job. 
The rope parted twice under strain of heavy 
seas. But the tramp skipper was a Dutch¬ 
man. He had made up his mind to bring 
both ships into port and he did. Before the 
eyes of an astounded populace they came 
lurching into Wakatea, battered but vic¬ 
torious, and the Dutch skipper was feted 
by the town. When the hull of the tramp 
disappeared to the northeast Pettigrew lay 
down on Marty’s bed and slept for nine¬ 
teen hours. At the end of that time he was 
awakened by a suggestive tinkling noise and 
opened his eyes to the sight of a tumbler 
of the best. Rousing himself from the 
tousled bed he regarded Marty specula¬ 
tively. 
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“What day is it?” 

“Wednesday. You’ve slept heavy. 
Want any grub?” 

“Anything that ain’t solid will do me very 
well,” Pettigrew told him. “My stomach’s 
too weak to digest anything yet. Well, 
what sort of weather have you had since we 
went away?” 

Marty grinned. 

“Fairish,” he said. 

Pettigrew looked round the little room. 
It was Marty’s sanctum. Besides the bed it 
contained an untidy desk littered with 
papers, a large chest full of clothes, and 
an iron safe where the whisky lived. The 
walls were relieved from bareness by a va¬ 
ried assortment of pictures, cut chiefly from 
the San Francisco Police News. There were 
also portraits of the world’s most prominent 
boxers in belligerent attitudes. On the side 
opposite the door was ranged a row of theat¬ 
rical beauties, all with the same toothy 
smile and dressed with a scantiness that 
put little strain on the beholder’s imagina¬ 
tion. Pettigrew’s eyes wandered to this 
bevy of nudity. 

“Got a new girl, I see,” he said, indicating 
a photograph at the end of the row. 

“Vera Mahoney,” Marty told him. 
“Sings a cute little song that I’ve got on the 
gramophone, ‘Leave the best little bit till 
last’ it’s called. Someone shoved a colored 
supplement in with the last crate of sewing 
machines and I cut her picture out of it. 
Say, do you reckon she’s really as high- 
complexioned as that?” 

“Might be.” 

Pettigrew rose cautiously, swearing at the 
stiffness in his limbs. He walked up and 
down twice and then sat down on the bed 
again and stared unseeingly at the picture of 
Vera Mahoney. Marty watched him with 
anxious eyes. As yet Pettigrew had told 
him nothing that he wanted to know. Yet 
he hesitated to force the man’s confidence. 
He had found by experience that by waiting 
long enough he could learn most things. So 
he sat patiently smoking until Pettigrew 
should choose to speak. 

“I’ll be glad when you’ve finished your 
Corona Corona,” said Pettigrew. “What 
enemy sold you that stinkin’ weed?” 

“It don’t stink really. It’s because 
you’re not used to tobacco-smell after your 
voyage. I got it off of a New York drum¬ 
mer who’s traveling round the Islands for 
his health. This was a sample. It’s a new 


brand—where’s the band? Oh, yes. ‘Man¬ 
hattan.’ Try one?” 

Pettigrew shook his head. 

“Voyage,” he murmured. “Yes, it’s been 
some voyage. Marty,” his voice changed, 
“Marty, if you’ve heard anything of the 
boy, spit it out. The storm caught us in the 
south drift and it’s not likely he’d come this 
way. But if they’ve found him—” 

He stopped. 

“No one’s heard anything,” Marty as¬ 
sured him. “You mean—?” 

“I believe he’s gone,” said Pettigrew. 
“And if he is, we shan’t see him again. The 
body’d get caught by the south drift and he 
wouldn’t be likely to come this way.” 

“Did you see him go down?” 

“No. We struck the worst gale I’ve been 
in bar the one off Penrhyn in the Manahiki 
Islands two years back. The Anna danced 
up and down like a bloomin’ cork. I thought 
every minute her sides would be stove in. 
Morgan he worked like a slave, and so did 
all of us. I guess we might as well have gone 
below and had a hand at poker to pass the 
time. I tell you, I thought it was the 
finish. We put her up into the wind, but 
’twam’t no use. Mainmast came down 
athwartships. That’s the last thing I re¬ 
member. Something must have caught me 
on the head. When I came to it was day¬ 
light and Tain was rubbing my feet. Poor 
devil, he was the only one left. We were a 
day and a half before the tramp overtook 
us. I’ve never been so glad to see a Dutch¬ 
man before. Tain was nearly done. Kept 
him at the pumps. Had to. Where is he, 
by the way? All right, ain’t he?” 

“Last time I saw him he was being fed 
by an admiring circle of friends,” said 
Marty. “Make your mind easy. He’s 
taken no harm. The only thing he’s likely 
to suffer from is swelled head.” 

“ r I ’'HE longboat was gone,” Pettigrew 
I went on. “Whether Morgan tried 
X it or whether it was smashed in 
and broken up by the water I don’t know. 
But if he did try it, he’s gone. It couldn’t 
live in that sea. Him and the girl—” 

“Girl?” 

‘ ‘Lamotte’s sister. You see, she—’ ’ 

Pettigrew plunged into the story. Marty 
listened attentively. As the tale progressed 
he hid his mouth behind his hand. 

“What are you grinnin’ at?” demanded 
Pettigrew with fierceness. “There was 
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nothing else left for me to do. She had the 
pearls in that belt round her waist. I 
couldn’t get it. Yes, I know what you’re 
goin’ to say. Have you ever tried to fight 
a wild cat that’s gone mad? It would be a 
playful kitten beside that girl. I knew 
Stewart would be coming down if he heard 
her yell. There wasn’t no time to think. 
I had to act quick. I whipped her up in my 
arms and ran for it. Stop me? Yes, they 
tried. But it was dark and half of ’em 
didn’t rightly know what or who it was they 
were stopping. I jumped, and Tain heard 
the splash and rowed round quick. Yes, he 
was waiting under the bows—” 

Marty listened until the tale ended. The 
twinkle in his eyes persisted. 

“You sure are a one with the ladies,” 
he remarked when Pettigrew drew breath. 
“Fancy carrying her off like that! You re¬ 
mind me of a yarn I read in the Christian 
Society’s Home for Young Men when I was 
in Cincinnati once. Some girl called Helen 
it was, and she got carried off by a French¬ 
man—well, Paris his name was, so I sup¬ 
pose he was French all right—” 

“How came a yarn like that in the Chris¬ 
tian Society’s Home?” inquired Pettigrew 
interestedly. “It don’t sound much like a 
tract.” 

“They told me it was what they call a 
classical,” Marty explained. “From what 
I could make out classicals are books that 
get read for years and years without folks 
getting tired of ’em. Mostly they’re spicy. 
I guess that’s why people go on reading 
’em. . . . What happened to the Swallow 
do you think?” 

“Damned if I know. Morgan did a little 
bit of fancy work on the steering gear, so 
I should think most likely she’d put back to 
Paviete for repairs.” 

“And the pearls?” 

“They’re with Morgan, wherever he is. 
Don’t waste time talkin’ about them. If 
it hadn’t been for the cursed things he’d be 
here now.” 

“What’ll you do now?” 

“Get the Anna patched up and go back 
to trading,” said Pettigrew gloomily. “And 
I’ll get even with Stewart if I swing for 
him.” 

He went through the open doorway to the 
outer room. The store was piled high with 
goods. In one corner of the long low room 
stood the crate of sewing machines still un¬ 
packed. Close by stood a case of men’s 


half-shoes, various sizes. A stack of tinned 
goods, mostly sardines, and brightly colored 
cans of tomatoes, made a splash of vivid 
color in a cool corner. On the deep shelves 
which ran round three sides of the room was 
a miscellaneous collection that included 
among other things brushes, soap, china 
vases, insect powder, gramophone records, 
tin kitchen-ware, blacking, photo-frames, 
watches, pepper, colored cotton bed¬ 
spreads and hair-oil. In the center stood a 
counter of dark polished wood, one end of it 
piled high with rope-coils, the other occu¬ 
pied by a bolt of red twill. In the empty 
space before the counter were two roughly 
hewn tables each with three cane chairs set 
around. 

“You can’t prove he killed Donovan,” 
Marty was saying. “He’s too cute for that.” 

“If he hadn’t killed Donovan he couldn’t 
have found Taukura. It was the only chart 
there was. If he didn’t get it from Donovan 
where did he get it?” 

“I doubt whether it ’ud hold in a court of 
law.” 

“To hell with the law! It’s me he’ll an¬ 
swer to. What you want me to do? Get 
him jailed on suspicion and hauled up be¬ 
fore old Dawson at Kikia? Why, Dawson’s 
in his pocket.” 

“How?” 

“Through that old Dago, Pereira. Pe¬ 
reira knows more things than any man in 
the Islands. Nasty cuss he is, too. It was 
him that stopped Morgan and me from fol¬ 
lowing on the Swallow’s heels. Kep’ us 
drugged till Stewart was out of sight. All 
we could do then was to get as far south as 
Paviete and wait. We knew he’d come back 
that way. Chang would give his ears for 
those pearls. Know him?” 

“Nope.” 

Pettigrew strolled out and made his way 
to the waterside where the Anna lay broken 
and helpless. His experienced eye saw that 
the repairs would take some time. He 
found Tain and the two of them made a 
tour of inspection. 

Three days later the work was in full 
swing. Marty came down to criticize and 
offer valuable suggestions. Noises of ham¬ 
mering assaulted the ear. By the eighth 
day the Anna began to look more like her¬ 
self. Pettigrew threw himself feverishly 
into the work. It seemed that only by 
physical exhaustion could he still the tor¬ 
ments of memory. To Marty he talked 
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constantly of Donovan and Morgan. But 
to outsiders he presented a stolid front. 
He declined to discuss what had happened. 
The deep lines between his eyes grew deeper, 
and his lips often moved when he was alone. 
Tain watched him anxiously, nodding his 
head when he caught a muttered word here 
and there that related to Stewart. The 
days slid past until Pettigrew began to cast 
about to fit out a crew. He found it diffi¬ 
cult. 

“Guess I’ll have to ship all Kanakas,” he 
complained to Marty. “Don’t seem as if I 
can look out for a partner yet. Besides, who 
is there?” 

“There’s Bill Adams,” suggested Marty. 
“He’s London born and he can navigate. 
He’d be willing, I should say. Eh?” 

“He’s no good. He was mixed up in that 
affair of the Nancy. Yes, I know it never 
came out, but he was. There’s a yellow 
streak in him somewhere.” 

“Well, Townsend, then.” 

“Hell, no,” said Pettigrew forcibly. “I 
ain’t no saint, but I draw the line at a black¬ 
guard like Townsend. Most of his time he’s 
sodden. He’s lost two ships, and I’ve never 
met a man yet who’d sign on with him a 
second time. Savage, he is, too. I’ve seen 
him flay a boy pretty nigh to death and 
never turn a hair.” 

“Why don’t you go over to Amanu? I 
hear Tracy’s thinkin’ of quitting. They did 
say he was selling his half-share in the 
Mangold since he had that row with his 
cousin.” 

“Row?” 

“Oh, ay. Something about a woman. 
Anyway, he’s thinking of coming out of the 
partnership.” 

“I might,” agreed Pettigrew with a 
marked lack of enthusiasm. “If you’re 
going out pass me the chisel. What ship is 
that cornin’ in?” 

Marty wrinkled his brows and gazed 
across the burnished water. 

“Dunno,” he said. “We’re not expecting 
anyone particular that I know of.” 

He went out and strolled down toward 
the beach. Presently the incoming schooner 
hove to and prepared to lower a dinghy. 
Marty stared harder. In silence he waited 
till the dinghy was beached. A man came 
slowly across the strip of sand toward the 
palms. There was a freshly healed scar on 
the right side of his head. Both his wrists 
were bandaged. 


“Morgan!” 

“Yes, it’s me all right. Steady, you old 
son-of-a-gun, steady! My wrists are like 
raw beef.” 

“Where have you come from?” 

“Paviete. That’s Barton’s boat. No, 
he’s not stopping. Wakatea’s not good for 
his health. Marty, that’s the Anna lying 
up. Does it mean that Pettigrew—that 
he—” 

“He’s here right now. Come on and find 
him.” 

They went along the little path that led 
to the store. At the door they paused 
and Morgan peered into the dim room 
where Pettigrew wrestled red-faced with a 
chisel and a refractory case of tools that 
refused to be opened. 

“You know,” Pettigrew said without 
turning, “you know, I’ve been thinking, 
Marty, about Tracy. Somehow I don’t 
fancy me and him would quite hit it off.” 

“Maybe there’s someone here that’ll do 
for a partner,” said Marty. 

Then Pettigrew looked up. 

E’LL have to make Honolulu,” 
said Stewart. 

“Why?” 

“The sooner we get unloaded of those 
pearls the better I’ll be pleased. If we can 
get to ’Frisco or New York I’ll feel safer.” 

“Safer?” 

“This yam will be all over the Islands in 
a week or two. Do you think Ah Foo will 
hold his tongue? He’ll spill a lot of fool 
talk to old Barton when the Tahiti schooner 
comes in. Oh, yes, he will. He’s only run 
with us to get his own ends. He’s been 
wanting to do Chang in for a long time, 
only he’s never had the nerve. He’s a cow¬ 
ard, and a coward’s always a rotten liar. 
Even if he wanted to he wouldn’t be able 
to keep it from Barton. And I don’t think 
Barton really loves us.” 

“That’s true,” Lamotte agreed. “Well 
then, you are taking the pearls to New York. 
Is that it?” 

“That’s the idea. We’ll go to Rosen¬ 
baum. We’ll have to play our cards quietly 
though. If he thinks we’re eager to sell, 
he’ll give us a poor price. No use trying to 
jump him, either. I shall tell him that if 
I sell ’em at all, I’ll sell ’em to Garstein. 
That’ll wake him up. And see here. The 
Queen of Taukura goes by itself. I know 
Rosenbaum. He’ll offer a round sum for 
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the lot. Well, I’m not having any. The 
Queen of Taukura is as handsome as the 
Beecher pearl. Remember? The one that 
soap king bought for his wife.” 

“I remember,” said Lamotte. At his 
tone Stewart looked up sharply. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“What should be the matter? Then you 
are determined to sell the pearls in New 
York?” 

“Yes. We’ll make Honolulu and then—” 

“You’ll go alone,” said Lamotte. 

Stewart sat up. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I shall stay in Amanu—with 
Valerie.” 

“The devil you will!” 

Lamotte shrugged his shoulders. 

“What’s the idea?” said Stewart. “Why 
have you suddenly taken this line? I tell 
you this. If I go alone to New York, you 
can whistle for your share of the profits. 
Do you think I’m going half across the world 
as your errand-boy?” 

Anger burned in his slow drawl, anger and 
a hidden contempt for Lamotte’s plans. 
He knew what lay at the back of it all. He 
plunged into the heart of the matter. 

“You’re thinking of Valerie.” 

“I am,” burst out Lamotte. “My God, 
Stewart, you shall not have her. Oh, I 
have watched, and I know. Even on the 
first voyage, before we reached Taukura, it 
began. Was there ever a woman that you 
could let alone? You watch her, and your 
thoughts show in your eyes. How many 
others have you looked at? Women— 
women—always women. You bewitch 
them, I think. But she, Valerie, you shall 
not have her.” 

“Those others—they didn’t matter.” 

“No. They did not. And in six months 
Valerie will not matter. I know you. You 
can resist no woman and no woman can re¬ 
sist you. Sometimes when I think of your 
hot hands on her body and your lips close 
to hers, I could kill you.” 

“So you’re going to take her to Amanu 
and keep her safe from harm,” murmured 
Stewart in dulcet tones. 

“Safe from you, at any rate,” Lamotte 
retorted. “I can work for Tracy in Amanu. 
And she will be all right with Mrs. Parsons 
while I am away.” 

“And you think she will stay there peace¬ 


ably with you when she knows you killed 
Donovan?” 

There was a sudden silence. Lamotte’s 
face lost a little of its angry color. 

“She loves me. She will forgive me if 
she should ever find out. Besides, you are 
guilty with me. It was your plan, your 
contriving. Should I have struck him but 
for you?” 

“She wouldn’t forgive you,” Stewart told 
him. “Women are supposed to forgive 
anything, but they don’t. A woman infat¬ 
uated will forgive anything until she comes 
to her senses and thinks about it. I want to 
marry Valerie.” 

“And I say you shall not. What would 
her life be? Either she would be left in 
Amanu or Wakatea while you had your 
fling of the Islands, or she would drag 
around after you, unwanted. You have no 
constancy. You do not know what love 
means. Passion, lust, desire—yes. All 
those you feel just as a beast might feel 
them. That is what you are, Stewart, a 
man of the senses.” 

“You can drop that, Saint Paul,” said 
Stewart. “The question is this, are you and 
Valerie coming to America?” 

“No.” 

S TEWART went out of the cabin and 
Lamotte heard him on deck. He was 
talking to someone. By and by came 
the sound of laughter. Lamotte clenched 
his fists at the sound. 

“Where are we going?” Valerie was ask¬ 
ing. “Back to Kikia?” 

“Farther north,” Stewart told her. “I 
want us to get to Honolulu. From there we 
shall take the American boat. We might 
get to San Francisco and then go overland, 
or we might go by way of Panama. It’ll 
all depend on how soon we get to Honolulu. 
Are you all right again?” 

“I’m rested,” she said. “How long is it 
since we left Paviete? I can’t count. My 
brains don’t seem awake. Five or six days, 
isn’t it? I think I shall never be tired of 
watching people and things and the sea. 
It’s like being bom again. If you and Paul 
hadn’t come—” 

“It’s over,” he said soothingly. “That’s 
all past. Don’t torture yourself with think¬ 
ing of what can never happen.” 

She heard the caress in his lowered voice. 
Instinctively she moved away. His face 
darkened. 
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“You’ve changed,” he said abruptly. 

“Have I?” 

“Yes. Shall I tell you why?” 

“Tell me why you think I’ve changed.” 

“Why did you move away just now?” 

She laughed. 

“Did I?” 

“Yes, You thought I was going to touch 
you. You avoid me. This is only the sec- 
ong time we’ve talked together since we 
left Paviete. Before, when we were at Tau- 
kura, you were not indifferent to me. 
What’s made you dislike me?” 

“I don’t dislike you.” 

“That’s a lie,” said Stewart. “Can you 
deny_that you liked me once?” 

She made no answer. 

“It’s Morgan,” he said, watching her. 
“You were alone with him for a long time. 
He’s bewitched you. I suppose he told you 
I was the most notorious commandment- 
breaker in the South Seas. That’s what’s 
set you against me, isn’t it?” 

“I wish you’d drop the subject,” said 
Valerie. “I’m not a bit interested.” 

But though she spoke lightly, her tone 
was forced, and there was a note of distress 
in the little laugh that she gave. 

Stewart’s jealousy became intolerable. 

“You and Morgan,” he said. “You and 
Morgan, alone. You never speak of what 
happened in those days and nights. You 
never tell us what things you saw and said 
and did. Why? Why? What is there 
between you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Nothing! It’s a lie. What 
did he say to you? What has he told you? 
He’s made love to you. Hasn’t he? Answer 
me.” 

“Of course he hasn’t,” said Val hotly. 
“And even if he had, do you think I’d have 
listened to him?” 

“Yes.” 

She swung round, her eyes blazing. 

“It is the truth,” said Stewart passion¬ 
ately. “You love him. I know it. I’ve 
watched you. When Lamotte or I speak his 
name, you listen intently. You yourself 
never speak his name. You never talk 
about him. But you think. I’ve seen you 
sit idle day after day, looking at nothing and 
smiling now and then to yourself. You’re 
thinking of someone. And it’s not me. You 
dislike me. You shrink from me. Before 
you knew Morgan you cared for me. Don’t 
deny it. You did. Now you’ve changed.” 


They faced each other furiously. 

“Cared for you!” stormed Valerie. “I 
never cared for you—never. If I ever gave 
you a second thought it was because I was 
a fool, a blind fool. I’d never met anyone 
like you before and I took you for a man. 
I was wrong. No man would act as you’ve 
done. How dare you make insinuations 
about what happened between Morgan and 
me when we were in that horrible boat or 
on the island? Ever heard of chivalry? 
I had, but I didn’t know what it meant 
until then. You told me he was a rotter and 
I found him a gentleman. You seem to 
think I’m in love with you. I’m not. I’m 
awake now.” 

“My God!” said Stewart. “So now we 
have the truth. It is no wonder that you 
are cold to me. You care for him.” 

She made no reply. 

“You care for him? Answer me. After 
all, what does it matter? He is dead by 
now.” 

“Dead?” she echoed. 

* ‘Of course he is. Chang had got him safe 
somewhere in the hills. Do you suppose 
he’ll ever leave Paviete alive? Do you 
think Ah Foo would be such a fool as to let 
him go?” 

“You forget the schooner that passed us,” 
she reminded him. “Didn’t you tell me that 
the captain was no friend of yours? He 
might find Morgan.” 

“So you’ve thought it all out! Your 
mind’s been busy with plans for his escape 
ever since we left Paviete. But he shan’t 
have you. You’re mine. Do you hear?” 

He came closer. She felt his hot breath 
on her cheek. 

“You’re mine. I want you. I love you. 
I’ve always loved you. Once I cared 
whether you loved me or not. I wanted 
you to think well of me. That’s over. 
Over. Do you understand? I don’t care a 
damn whether you hate me or not. I’m 
past that. I want you. At first I thought 
I cared about you like—like I’ve cared for 
women before. I was wrong. It’s different.” 

His breath came sharp and short. He 
spoke jerkily, and his face was white. Once 
she would have felt a certain pity for him. 
Now she was conscious of a fierce satisfac¬ 
tion at his suffering. She shrank back from 
him. Roughly he caught her wrists and 
forced her to meet his eyes. 

“You needn’t try to get away. You’ll 
never escape me. You’re mine.” 
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“No,” said Val desperately. “No-no- 
no. Let me go. Where is Paul?” 

He laughed at her struggles. 

“Let me go,” she said again. “I hate 
you. I hate you. Do you think I’d marry 
a murderer?” 

• He let her go so suddenly that she reeled. 

“What do you mean? Are you thinking 
of Chang? I killed him in a fair fight. He 
was a loathsome beast, anyway. And if I 
hadn’t killed him, he’d have killed me.” 

“It’s not Chang.” 

“Then who—” 

“Donovan.” 

He stared at her. 

“So that’s what Morgan told you. And 
you believed him. Of course. So you 
think I killed Donovan.” 

“Do you deny it?” 

“Of course I deny it.” 

“Then how did you get the chart?” 

“From Donovan.” 

“Who was found dead, killed by some¬ 
one. Who was it, if not you?” 

“He was killed,” admitted Stewart, “and 
in a fair fight. But not by me.” 

“Then who?” 

“Lamotte.” 

She stared at him, incredulous. 

“Yes. It was Lamotte. Ask him. 
You’ll find he can’t deny it.” 

“It’s not true,” she said angrily. “You’re 
shielding yourself. You’re hiding behind 
a lie.” 

“Come and ask him.” 

They crossed the deck toward the com¬ 
panion-way. The rays of the setting sun 
slanted across the deck, reddening the 
planks, staining them the color of blood. 
In silence Stewart led the way down the steep 
steps and Valerie followed him with a fast¬ 
beating heart. Lamotte was lighting the 
hanging lamp. He looked up as he heard 
their footsteps, and at sight of Stewart’s 
face he stood as if turned to stone. The 
match burnt to his fingers and flickered out. 

“You’re lighting up early,” remarked 
Stewart. 

“What of it?” 

“Is it because you don’t like the dark? 
You needn’t look like that. Why are you 
scared of the dark, Lamotte? Is it because 
of Donovan?” 

Lamotte’s tongue passed over his dry 
lips. Valerie pushed Stewart aside and 
faced her brother. 

“Paul, it’s a lie, isn’t it? I mean—about 


Donovan. Say it is. You must—you must 
say it is.” 

“Ay,” said Stewart. “Tell her it’s a lie, 
Lamotte.” 

Lamotte essayed to speak. His throat 
worked but no words came. Val went to him 
and shook his arm. 

“Can’t you hear? Answer him. He says 
you’re—he says that you—that you—” 

With a tragic gesture Lamotte freed 
himself. His eyes, wandering uncertainly, 
peered beyond Stewart to the darkness of 
the companion-way. Into their depths 
came a look not quite sane. 

“How can I deny it when Donovan is 
listening?” 

He walked past them, straight out of the 
cabin, and they heard his unsteady steps 
on deck. Valerie leaned against the wall. 
Dully she found herself wondering if she 
were going to faint. 

“Well?” said Stewart. 

She heard the gloating insolence in his 
voice. 

“You’re satisfied, eh? He couldn’t hide 
the truth if he wanted to. What chance do 
you think he’d stand in a court of justice?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked stupidly. 

But she knew. In a flash she realized why 
Stewart had told her this thing, why he had 
made Lamotte himself tell her. 

“It’s in your hands,” he was saying. 
“If I get what I want, he’ll go free. No one 
knows what happened except me. You see 
how it is with him. He is haunted. Any 
court would find out the truth. It is for 
you to say. If you refuse—you will kill 
him. I mean it.” 

He drew back. He reminded her of a 
tiger about to spring. A tiger, yes, the same 
lust and cruelty. Suddenly he was on his 
knees before her. She felt his hot lips on 
her hands, those small impotent hands that 
held a man’s life in their slender grasp. 

CHAPTER XVI 

M ARTY came in with Bill Moses of 
the Golconda. Moses was a pedlar 
of the Islands. He carried on his 
trade by means of an ancient hulk that he 
had picked up for a song. They said he had 
a charmed fife. By all the rules the Gol¬ 
conda should have been at the bottom years 
ago. No one but Bill could manage her. 
She rolled, she leaked, she was the terror of 
every ship in port owing to her habit of 
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breaking loose from the most skilful moor¬ 
ings. After every storm men shook their 
heads and said, “Ah, well, we’ll not be see¬ 
ing the Golconda any more after this.” Yet 
every few weeks she came rolling up to 
Wakatea, and Bill’s smug face peered round 
Marty’s door expectantly. 

Bill Moses was squat and ugly. He spoke 
like a quick firing gun, and he could hold 
liquor with any man in Wakatea except 
Marty himself. 

“Aw, no,” he was saying as they entered , 
the store. “Aw, no, Marty, don’t you try 
to fix me up wid dat old bolt of red twill. 
I’d hate to move it off that counter where 
it’s stood so many years. It might feel kind 
of strange wid me. And see here. Don’t 
you give me no more of them Red Blush 
tomatoes. Last lot went bad on me. Guess 
the cans weren’t soldered up right. Got 
that new crate of sewing machines come in, 

I see. ’Bout time, too! Any cheaper than 
last lot? And don’t forget the cotton this 
time. I nearly got scalped over to Johnson 
Island ’cos I hadn’t got any cotton. What’s 
in here? Colored-headed pins. I’ll try 
some. Two dollars for de card? You can 
keep ’em. Oh, two dollars de lot. I see. 
Well, you can put in some, den. Who’s this? 
Pettigrew? Hullo, you, dey was tellin’ me 
over in Johnson you’d eloped.” 

Pettigrew grinned. 

“There’s some folks’ll tell any perishin’ 
lie just to raise a drink. Well, how’s 
things? Been up in Tahiti lately?” 

Moses shook his head. 

“Not since last year. Took some tourists 
around while de boat was having a patch on 
her stem. Yanks, dey was. Said dey’d 
come in search of primitive beauty and to 
study human nature in its basic purity. 
Thought they’d find Tahiti like it used to 
be. First thing they saw when they landed 
was a cinema advert. Before they’d fin¬ 
ished exclaimin’ along came a Chink with a 
placard announcin’ a bargain sale down at 
Toro’s. We couldn’t hear what he was 
shoutin’ because there was a row between 
two taxi-men on de quay. Well, I tell you, 
we had a joy-day. You’d be surprised at the 
lack of basic purity in Tahiti. I showed ’em 
all the shops, and Toro’s stores, and the tin 
churches, and we had lunch in a restaurant. 
After lunch we hired a motor boat and went 
around a bit. Bime-by we saw a group of 
natives in flowers and holiday-paint lying 
around on the beach in a little bay. When 


we got closer we met a fiend wid a mega¬ 
phone shoutin’ to us to keep off. Company 
from Los Angeles filmin’ ‘My Island Lover,’ 
with Sadie Prince playin’ a castaway girl 
who gets rescued. Yes, she was there, 
wearin’ a lot of nothing, and prancin’ 
round with the island lover. Say, those 
motion-picture guys do put in a pleasant 
time. By this time the ladies decided quite 
suddenly that they’d seen enough primitive 
beauty, although the men seemed inclined 
to linger and investigate a bit more. We got 
back into the harbor and run plumb into 
an open-air meetin’ complete wid brass 
band and ‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’ 
Right opposite Sandy’s ice-cream parlor 
it was, and Sandy’s got a gramophone like 
a fog-horn. Some of the boys had got their 
best girls along, and well, we retreated on 
account of the ladies being overcome by 
shock. ‘Why did we ever come?’ dey was 
moaning, ‘why did we ever think dat we’d 
find human nature in all its purity in this 
awful place?’ Well, I butted in. “Scuse 
me,’ I says, ‘but you shouldn’t look for the 
two together. Human nature and purity 
don’t mix very well. Here in Tahiti the 
only thing you’re likely to find is human 
nature, and it’s like it always is—damn 
ugly.’ ” 

“So you’ve not been to Tahiti since?” 

“No. I don’t like it. Too many Chinks 
and half-castes. What wid missionaries 
and traders and drug-stores,—bah!” 

“You’ve just come from Johnson, then?” 

“Ay.” 

“Anyone there?” 

“Carmody came in while I was at Mac’s. 
Said he’d seen the Swallow —know the 
Swallow? Stewart and Lamotte own her— 
well, one of his boys told him the Swallow 
was goin’ to make Honolulu. What would 
Stewart be doin’ up that way? Rum- 
runnin’ again? Ah, clever, he is, that 
Stewart. You won’t find him putting the 
rum-jars in crates marked ‘Hymn-books. 
With Care. This side up.’ Oh, no. Very 
fly, he is. . . . Ah, thank you, Marty, 
not too much water. Good luck, all.” 

Pettigrew slipped out and went down to 
the shore. Here he found Morgan, hot and 
disheveled, putting the last touches to the 
Anna. 

“How is she?” 

“She’s about right. Was that Bill Moses 
I saw just now?” 

“Yes. See now, we’ll have to hurry like 
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blazes. Stewart’s makin’ for Honolulu. 
We know what that means.” 

“I guessed he’d do that. Did Moses see 
him?” 

“No. But he’s been around by Johnson 
Island. Don’t that look as if he was making 
for Amanu before he goes north? Hono¬ 
lulu’s a good way. He’ll need to lay in 
water and stores.” 

“We’ll try it,” said Morgan, getting up. 
“It’s our last chance. If we can’t get him 
before he reaches Honolulu, we’re done. 
Once he gets clear of the Islands it’s good- 
by to the pearls.” 

He was in a fever of impatience. Before 
the day was over Marty was reduced to a 
state of indignant profanity. Bill Moses 
looked on with an amused eye until he un¬ 
derstood from a chance word what was the 
cause of the hurry. Upon learning that the 
quarry to be hunted was the Swallow he 
rolled up his sleeves and offered to help. 

“If you’re after Stewart, here’s good luck, 
and you’ll need it. But do you think you’ll 
catch him? The Swallow is built for speed. 
You’ll try to head him off at Amanu, I sup¬ 
pose. H’m. Well, I doubt if you’ll do it. 
You’re sure he’ll call in there? Yes, well, 
he’s likely to. But seems to me he’d be 
likelier still to go to Kikia. Why not? 
They are not so far apart. Besides— 
Pereira, you forget Pereira. Stewart will 
want to leave someone who will look 
after his interests. Yes, I should look in 
Kikia first. Are you taking this tool- 
chest?” 

By sunset they were away, and Marty 
and Bill Moses stood on shore and watched 
them out of sight. The latter heaved a 
sigh as they turned back into the store. In 
silence they drank a toast to the two who 
might not come back. Both of them were 
haunted by the last glimpse of Morgan’s 
face as he put the Anna’s head seaward. It 
was plain that he was eaten up by the de¬ 
sire to meet and conquer his enemy. For 
him nothing else mattered. The lust of 
battle had him in its grip. The determina¬ 
tion of a man to win his own again, to wrest 
it from that robber of the seas, would bear 
him up until his hour came and the clash 
of battle began. Whatever happened he 
would meet it undismayed. So he had 
turned seaward, his eyes aflame. Petti¬ 
grew, standing by him, had turned one wist¬ 
ful look toward the shore. He was old 
enough to value the years that were left. 


“Don’t fancy Morgan’s looking any too 
blamed well,” ventured Moses after the 
second glass. 

“Oh, he’s strong enough. Been through a 
lot lately. He’ll weather the storm all 
right. It’s not him that I’m worrying 
about. It’s Pettigrew. He’s getting an old 
man.” 

“Got any folks?” 

“Don’t think so.” 

“No wife?” 

“Had about seven, far as I can reckon. 
The one he was really married to died years 
ago. Oh, well, I guess he’s gone his own 
way most of the time. And he’s right to 
stick by Morgan. Mind, if it had been only 
him, he’d have let the whole perishin’ mat¬ 
ter go to blzaes. When a man gets to his 
age, he knows that after all nothin’ matters 
very much in life except just livin’. But 
Morgan, he don’t understand that yet. 
Everything matters to young folks, I sup¬ 
pose. Well, here’s hopin’ they’ll come back, 
both of ’em.” 

“Ay— Now how about that last crate of 
sewing machines?” said Moses, and the talk 
drifted to other matters. 

M ORGAN, heading north, flung on 
every stitch of canvas despite 
Pettigrew’s warnings. His wrists 
were healing fast in great ridged scars. On 
his face new lines showed, carved there by 
the perils which he and Valerie had endured 
and conquered. He could settle to nothing. 
Pettigrew, watching him covertly as he 
went to and fro, wondered mightily just 
what had happened during the days they 
had been separated. But it was very little 
that he could get out of Morgan. Just the 
bare facts he knew, of the shipwreck, the 
hours in the longboat, and the nightmare 
journey through the Haunted Valley. But 
Morgan would not talk. It was the hardest 
work in the world to wring anything out of 
him. The taciturn fit lasted until they were 
well out at sea. The strong breeze held and 
Pettigrew began to calculate the hours till 
they should sight Kikia. They had deter¬ 
mined to take Bill Moses’ advice and search 
first of all in Kikia, before pushing on to 
Amanu as a last resort. If they did not find 
Stewart then, all would be in vain. It would 
mean that he was already far on his way 
north to Honolulu. But the very fact of 
his having been seen near Johnson Island 
argued that he contemplated calling either 
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at Kikia or Amanu for supplies before he 
went north. Otherwise, why should he have 
made'the detour? There was a chance, 
just a bare chance, that they would get 
him. 

Just before nightfall a sea-eagle, flying 
low, fell exhausted on deck. Morgan picked 
up the terrified bird and held it, smoothing 
its feathers with his long fingers. Presently 
its feeble struggles ceased and it consented 
to keep still while they fed it with soaked 
biscuit. 

“You hold that bird as tender as a girl,” 
said Pettigrew, watching. “Who’s been 
teachin’ you to be so gentle?” 

At the look Morgan turned on him he 
stopped, swallowing back further pleasan¬ 
try. Light came to him, and he walked 
away, open-mouthed, marveling at his 
blindness. So that’s what it was! And he, 
old fool, never guessed. That girl, La- 
motte’s sister, what was her name? Valerie. 
Yes, Valerie. He spoke the name aloud and 
noted the sweetness of the caressing syl¬ 
lables. Yes, that was the heart of the mat¬ 
ter. It was not only the thought of the 
pearls that sent Morgan north in this head¬ 
long fashion. It was the girl who was calling 
him. That explained the feverish impa¬ 
tience with which he had urged pursuit. 
Look into any trouble and you’ll find a 
woman, mused Pettigrew; find a woman and 
you needn’t look any further for trouble. 
It’s there before your eyes. He wondered 
whether she cared about Morgan. He con¬ 
sidered it highly probable. To his experi¬ 
enced mind it seemed that two young peo¬ 
ple, sharing common dangers, and utterly 
cut off from the rest of the world, would be 
likely to regard each other from a certain 
standpoint. Then he remembered Val’s 
face as Morgan carried her on deck on the 
day she refused to come out of her cabin, 
and he scratched his head uncertainly. 
With a woman of that temper anything 
might happen. 

He went back to Morgan. 

“Bird all right?” 

“Ay,” said Morgan gruffly. 

“Look here,” Pettigrew told him, “you 


needn’t go to get riled. I didn’t know how it 
was. I see now all right. And if you get 
her I’ll wish you luck. One thing,” he con¬ 
tinued fuminatively, “you’ve seen each 
other at your worst. She knows how you 
look when you haven’t shaved, and you 
haven’t got much to learn about her when 
she’s in a rage, have you? How did she 
come out in the longboat? Scared to death, 
I’U bet.” 

“She was as plucky as a man,” burst out 
Morgan. “All through, except once when 
she lost her nerve, she’s been as full of grit 
as any man. Never let out a howl or made a 
fuss about a damn thing. Till I knew her I 
looked on women as a cross between dolls 
and spoilt children. I was wrong. Hats off 
to ’em, every one of ’em, because of her.” 

“Does she—ah—did she say—” Petti¬ 
grew stumbled over the delicate inquiry. 

“No,” said Morgan shortly. “She didn’t. 
Because why? Because I never knew until 
it was too late to ask her. When I woke up 
in Chang’s cursed hovel up in the hills, and 
found she wasn’t there, and I didn’t know 
what had happened to her—I tell you that’s 
when I found it out. I thought I’d go mad. 
Well, it doesn’t matter much. You see, 
there’s—there’s someone else.” 

“Someone else?” 

“Stewart.” 

Pettigrew whistled. 

“She doesn’t know what he is,” went on 
Morgan, “and I couldn’t make her under¬ 
stand. I suppose she fell for him, because 
he wanted her to, swine that he is.” 

“If she’s so fond of him as all that, 
wouldn’t you be lettin’ him alone? Small 
thanks you’ll get from her if you give him 
what he deserves.” 

“If you think I’ll hold back from having 
what’s rightly mine for the sake of any 
woman born, you’re mistaken,” said Mor¬ 
gan. “Am I to let a rotter get away with it 
just because he’s bewitched a woman? Not 
on your life. When I meet him he’ll settle 
with me for what he’s done to me. He’s 
killed my friend and stolen my goods, and 
no man or woman shall stand between us 
until he’s paid the score.” 


In the concluding chapters Morgan and 
Stewart fight for Valerie and the pearls. 



Hayti and the Palace of Christophe 

Silent Eyes 

By HENRY LA COSSITT 


V AGUELY, Lawler remembered the 
legend. He had heard it before, 
but the little Haitian, barefooted 
and half-naked, jabbering in Creole, 
had sputtered it again on the way up. It 
was to the effect that the Citadel housed 
a very live spook. 

Lawler was an ex-marine. He had come 
to Haiti in 1915, when the Americans went 
in. He had been transferred to Santo 
Domingo a few years later, and there he 
met his wife. She was a mulatto. Wheth¬ 
er that was the reason or not, he quit the 
marines. That was in 1921. He had 
three children. One was white, another 
black, and the third brown. That is the 
way in Santo Domingo. 

He came back to Haiti shortly after his 
marriage and went to Cape Haitien. There 
he bought a building, fixed it up, and began 
his business career, running a dive. His 
first name was John. The marines called 
him Father John. They can call anybody 
anything and get away with it. It was 
then that Lawler heard of the Citadel, that 
is, in detail. He had heard of it before, of 
course, everybody has that has ever been 
in Haiti. But he got the details from 
an academic sort of individual who had 


come to Haiti to observe the conditions. 

This stranger was a professor and a 
magazine contributor and he could recite 
the clauses of all treaties from Belshazzar to 
the present date without varying a boun¬ 
dary. So of course he knew all about 
Haiti. He came to Cape Haitien and put 
up at the Cosmopolitan. But the marines 
corrupted him. They heard he was a writ¬ 
ing man and took him to Lawler’s place to 
show him some local color. He took a 
drink. That always happens. And then 
he took another. And another. And so on. 

“Have any of you boys ever been to the 
Citadel?” said the stranger, after another. 

They hadn’t. 

“Have you ever heard the story about it?” 

They had, at least most of them had, but 
that made not a bit of difference, after 
another. The stranger told the story. 

Now we are not concerned with the 
stranger much. Nor are we very much 
concerned with his telling the story, nor 
the story, but it is necessary to relate a part 
of it, or this tale will have no sense. 

Haiti was once a French colony. It was 
very wealthy. It owned slaves, and that 
was the catch. When the French revolu¬ 
tion came along the slaves joined the 
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revolting and, after many things had hap¬ 
pened, won their point. Also they killed 
all the white people in the colony by various 
means. Various is right. Then they tried 
to govern themselves. Tried is right too. 

Now there were several outstanding men 
in the horde of slaves that won their point. 
One of these individuals was Christophe, 
a lieutenant of Toussaint L’Ouverture’s. 
And when Toussaint was abducted by the 
French, Christophe presumed to power. 
He took over the northern part of Haiti and 
ruled it with an iron hand. Also he built 
the palace of Sans Souci and the Citadel. 
Sans Souci was at the base of the mountain, 
the Citadel on top of it. Sans Souci was 
Christophe’s residence, the Citadel his last 
resort should France ever return the com¬ 
pliment or one of his rivals bring up an 
argument. Both are standing today. 

The mountain is about a mile high and 
the Citadel sits on it something like the 
cap-stone of a pyramid. It is a gloomy, 
awful place. The walls are a hundred feet 
high. From the top of them one may look 
down on the Great North Plain of Haiti 
and imagine he is in an aeroplane. On the 
other side is a confusion of crinkled heights 
that look sombre and lonely, and are. 

Within the walls there are corridors upon 
corridors superimposed on each other. 
There are stairways that seem to be end¬ 
less; that are slippery with water and 
lichens and dangerous to negotiate. And 
there are hundreds of cannon and balls to 
shoot from them (although it was never 
done), while below run passages deep into 
the mountain, dark passages that never 
have been explored; gloomy caverns of 
nothingness that emit a chill, dank breath. 
And there is silence. Yes, there is silence. 

And somewhere in that gloom and silence 
Christophe buried a lot of gold. All the 
gold, in fact, that he had been able to 
steal, which was considerable, and people 
have been looking for it ever since. Also— 
and this is the legend you were reminded of 
in the first paragraph—his spirit is sup¬ 
posed to be there watching the gold, wait¬ 
ing to precipitate the presumptuous into the 
bottomless shafts that go no one knows 
where, and which are overgrown with 
vines and creepers. Either that or he may 
pitch them over the wall outside and let 
them drop a thousand feet. At any rate, 
his spirit is supposed to be there. 

This, in substance, is what the writing 


man told to the marines, and, incidentally, 
Lawler. It was quite a yarn. Most of the 
marines were very sorry to hear that Chris¬ 
tophe had shot himself (for that is what he 
finally did) and one of them wept out loud. 
The stranger was touched too. Also he 
was very exhausted. The telling of the 
tale had been very trying on him, he said, 
and he believed that he would go back to 
the hotel. And so saying he pitched for¬ 
ward and landed with a resounding thud 
on Lawler’s worn floor. The marines 
carried him back to the Cosmopolitan. It 
is frequently like that. 

II 

N OW Lawler was touched too. He 
was thinking, a strange process for 
him. Lawler was an Hungarian. 
He was big and bony, with tremendous 
slabs of more or less shapeless meat at the 
ends of his arms and legs, and his arms 
were inordinately long. His face was 
grizzled and leathery, tanned by years of 
exposure to a tropical sun. His lips were 
thick, and his nose had no particular shape. 
His eyes were small and sharp, but they 
had a way of growing dull on occasions, 
which was disarming. They were set close 
together and were overhung with a pair 
of heavy brows that fringed down over the 
eyepit like long grass over a cliff. He was 
bullet headed and partially bald, and he 
usually needed a shave. He wore a tre¬ 
mendous black hat that rested on those 
heavy brows, and his bony chassis usually 
was clad in light khaki, while a pair of 
immense laced boots reached to his knees. 

You always bought your liquor straight 
in Lawler’s place. Neither he nor the 
scar-faced Dominican mulatto that tended 
bar with him knew how to make cock-tails. 
And after you bought the straight liquor 
you felt as if you had swallowed a hot 
potato. 

As I said, Lawler was touched, and he 
was thinking over the stranger’s yarn. He 
had heard the story before, with the tale of 
the gold and the legend of the spirit, but he 
hadn’t thought much about it. His friend, 
the ancient woman known as Madame 
Renan, had told him. It was whispered 
that she was a witch and could cast out 
devils or bring them on with equal facility, 
and that she had numerous protections 
against the evil eye. Also it was whispered 
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that she was a Vaudoux Mamaloi and that 
she was very fond of the flesh of children. 
It was said that she never conducted a 
ceremony without calling for “The Goat 
Without Homs” and the marines had, for 
years, been trying to trip her up. But she 
was too wise for them. 

Her connection with Lawler was for the 
sole purpose of obtaining strong rum and 
dope to be administered to the faithful of her 
sect before the ceremony began. Oc¬ 
casionally, of course, there would be added 
to this choice mixture the blood of an 
animal, or, if in the mood, the blood of a 
child. So Lawler cultivated the madame. 
She was a good customer, even though she 
was a half-cracked old hag. 

When she had told him the story Lawler 
had merely dulled his small eyes and said 
nothing, and he had thought little more of 
it. But now, here was this stranger, this 
writing man, who should know what he was 
talking about. And he had told practically 
the same tale. So Lawler pondered. 

Midnight came and went; and the morn¬ 
ing hours began their climb. He rested his 
chin in his hands, his elbows, a glass of 
absinthe between them, on the bar, and 
began to churn his slow convolutions. The 
madame had said she knew where the gold 
was, that she had a chart, (he was not 
thinking about the legend then) that she 
would give it to him for a price, that she— 

The churning worked. He stepped 
gingerly around the bar and across the 
dance hall, pausing only to curl his lip at 
his wife ensconced in the arms of a sailor off 
a Dutch freighter. The sailor was very 
drunk. Lawler passed on. There were 
no people about. The doors and windows 
were barred. He got his automobile and 
drove rapidly. He drove east. Down the 
main street he sped to the little bridge that 
spans a creek about to empty into the bay. 
Across the bridge and the road curves with 
the bay until the coast starts back to the 
sea, and then the road runs inland until you 
come to a cross road. Lawler turned at 
this cross road, turned to his left. He fol¬ 
lowed it until he entered the village of 
Petit Anse, directly across the bay from 
Cape Haitien. On this point Columbus 
built a fortress. Lawler didn’t know that, 
and it has nothing to do with this story. 

There he stopped and locked his car. 
He made his way through a clump of squat 
houses to a thatched hut on the water’s 


edge. He paused a moment to make sure 
no marine or gendarme was near and [then 
knocked softly. No response. Again the 
soft knock. Again no response. He 
knocked again. From within came a me¬ 
tallic whisper in Creole. Lawler answered 
it. The door opened, he slipped in, and 
Petit Anse again possessed vacant streets. 

Lawler blinked in the light of a candle 
held by an ancient crone. Her skin once 
black had faded; her eyes were watery and 
the pupils were rimmed, and her lips were, 
if anything, thin and colorless. She grinned. 
Her teeth had been filed into points and her 
leer was terrifying. Lawler began the 
conversation, which was in Creole. 

“Greetings, madame, in the name of the 
Serpent,” said he. 

“The Serpent, Father John, has little to 
do with your business this night. Out with 
it. But tell me first, do the marines know 
where my people worship?” 

“That I cannot say,” answered Lawler. 

“Then they do not,” said the crone, rub¬ 
bing her lips in a satisfied manner, “or you 
would have known of it. The drunken 
talk much. But why did you come here 
at this hour? Did anyone see you?” 

“No. There has been much drinking and 
the boys have gone home. No one is 
abroad in the Cape. Even at my place 
things are quiet. That is why I came at 
this hour. You know, madame, it is not 
well for me to be seen with you, and besides 
I don’t like your goings on. Some day the 
gendarmes will be watching when you 
string up a kid and then what will you do?” 

“Have no fear of the gendarmes, Father 
John. There are several who worship the 
Serpent themselves. They tell me every¬ 
thing. But why did you come?” 

“Well, you once told me about the Cita¬ 
del. I didn’t pay much attention then, 
but I have been thinking it over and—” 

“You think you can find the gold. And 
for that reason you want the chart. Is 
that it?” 

“Yes, that’s it, I want the chart. But 
how do you know it is correct?” 

“It is correct. I know. It has come 
down from Christophe. It passed from one 
of his sons to Soulouque, the emperor. He 
was a worshipper of the Serpent. My 
mother served in the palace then. Sou¬ 
louque was very fond of her. In fact, I 
don’t know but what he was my father. 
She stole the chart from him. He was 
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keeping it for himself, but he never got a 
chance to use it. The revolution chased 
him out. It was on that day that my 
mother got it. She was a priestess too. 

“She never got to use it either. I stole’ 
it from her and ran away the night Port au 
Prince burned. I don’t know what hap¬ 
pened to her. I suppose she was burned 
up in the fire. I ran to the hills and a 
priestess took me in. I forgot the chart for 
a long time, and when I remembered it, it 
wasn’t safe for Mamaloix to be abroad. 
That is why I never have used it. You 
know how they watch me.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Lawler, whose mind 
was already picturing all sorts of things, 
“but I will buy it from you. What do you 
want?” 

“I told you once,” answered the crone. 
“Rum and cocaine, enough to last until I 
die. I need it. It gives my people 
courage.” 

“Very well, name the amount. You’ll 
get it.” 

She named the amount. Lawler made 
a note of it with a stub of a pencil and a 
dirty sheet of foolscap. 

“And now the chart, madame,” said he. 

“Yes, the chart, dear Father John,” said 
she, “but if you double-cross—well, I am 
old. I can die or go to prison and it will 
make no particular difference to me. But 
if I give myself up and name you as the 
man who has helped me carry on the Vau- 
doux, how will they deal with you?” 

“I understand, madame, I will not 
double-cross.” 

“I know you won’t. You’re too smart. 
But remember the spirit.” 

“What spirit?” 

Lawler looked up at her. Her eyes were 
gleaming evilly and her pointed fangs 
looked unreal in the candle light. She 
eyed him and chuckled with a gurgling, 
throaty sound. 

“The evil spirit, fool, the spirit of Chris- 
tophe. He guards the gold he stored there. 
He watches for such as you. It has been 
tried before. Have you not heard?” 

“I don’t want to hear. I don’t give a 
damn for spirits, witch, I’m after gold. I 
think I can handle spirits all right.” 

“You do, do you? Have a care, fool, 
have a care. The Citadel is lonely. It is 
weird. The spirit wanders about. He 
watches the steep approach. The holes 
are deep and the cliffs are high. Have a 


care.” And she croaked her laugh again. 

“Aw, go to hell!” said Lawler in very good 
English, and he took the chart and left. 
But as he did he heard her cackling. 

Ill 

I T WAS almost noon of another day when 
Lawler reached the Citadel. He had 
bought a pick and a shovel, a lantern 
and a flashlight and some food supplies, and 
had taken some whisky and cigarettes from 
his saloon. With these and his Colt .45 he 
started on his golden adventure. He 
loaded the stuff in his car and drove off, 
following the road he had taken to the 
madame’s for a few kilometers, then 
branching off to the right. A few more 
kilometers and he stopped. A Haitian 
awaited him. Together they unloaded the 
car, and packed the stuff on two burros. 
Also there was a Haitian pony, scrawny and 
underfed, for Lawler to ride. He drove his 
car into the thick bush, concealing it, threw 
a tarpaulin over it; mounted the pony, and 
rode off into the jungle. The Haitian fol¬ 
lowed, leading the burros. 

Lawler’s thick head was full of dreams. 
They glittered and dazzled him. The 
legend of the spirit had faded. The 
legend of the gold possessed him. He 
smirked and chuckled. It was a good 
gamble anyway. The chart looked plau¬ 
sible, for he had studied it, as far as study 
for him was possible. But the little Haitian 
insisted on telling the story of the spirit all 
over again. As he panted and tugged at 
the burros and cut away the thick vines 
with his machete along the trail up the 
mountain, he jabbered and warned Lawler. 
But Lawler didn’t hear. He was too in¬ 
terested. The legend slithered into his 
mind and hung vaguely, but he did not 
know it was there. All morning they 
climbed, and close on to noon they reached 
there. Lawler was a little startled. 

It loomed. It was awful. Its tremen¬ 
dous walls and battlements scowled. The 
windows of the thing peered at him like the 
eyes of Argus, of whom Lawler had never 
heard, but it made him uneasy anyway. 
That was when he vaguely remembered the 
legend, but he put it away in a moment, for 
they had reached the door at the base of the 
high wall that looks out to the east. 

Together they labored up and down the 
slippery stairway with the supplies, climbing 
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to the flat court atop the walls where 
Lawler had planned to stay. On second 
thought he removed the provisions to a 
room which, runs the story, was the ban¬ 
quet hall of Christophe. It was mentioned 
in the chart. Lawler chose it for that 
reason. 

They ate about three o’clock, and the 
Haitian muttered that it was not safe to 
stay over night. So Lawler told him he 
might go. That seemed to satisfy him, 
and it satisfied Lawler, for the fewer wit¬ 
nesses to his treasure digging, thought he, 
the better. The Haitian left, and as he 
left the sun was approaching the hazy rim 
of the western mountains. 

Its long rays shone through the arched 
doorways and into the silent corridors. 
They filtered through the crevices in the 
hoary walls and lingered for a few moments 
on the lichened stones that had lain there 
for more than a century. With a burst of 
moribund radiance the great disc reached 
the rim and rested there, glorifying the 
clouds that rested on the slopes and ani¬ 
mating them beyond their wont. In such 
a light the battlements up above Lawler 
took on a new pride, a royalty of appear¬ 
ance, if but for a moment. They cast huge 
shadows on the mountain sides, basked in 
their ephemeral divinity, and then faded 
into the sky. The sun had fled. 

Lawler was alone. 

Dusk crowded in and crowded out the 
light, but the silence prevailed over the 
gloom. It slid in with the darkness. It 
crept up the walls and the white sound that 
they gave in the sunlight was stilled. It 
crushed the stones and they melted away 
into the gloom. A drop of water fell and 
was killed. The Great North Plain that 
Lawler had seen in the afternoon light 
clouded into haze, then disappeared. 

Lawler was alone. 

He lighted the lantern and built a fire. 
This helped a little and the bacon and 
beans helped more. But more than these, 
helped the whisky. It cheered him. He 
unfolded the chart. The annotations were 
in French, but the madame long ago had 
duplicated them in Creole. He was to 
leave the room he was in by the west en¬ 
trance. Then he was to follow that corri¬ 
dor to the first flight of steps that descended. 
Once down these he should proceed along 
the ensuing passage in the same direction 
until he came to a point where two doors 


were painted on the wall. There he was to 
knock out the wall and go into a room that 
had been sealed when the place was built. 
He was then to descend another flight of 
steps and at the bottom he would find the 
spot. Rather there were two flights of 
steps, one straight, and the lowest curved. 
Directly in front of the last step of this 
curved stairway he was to find the treasure. 
And he should not venture further, for on 
the chart this passage had no end, but wan¬ 
dered on down into the stomach of the 
mountain. 

Simple, thought Lawler, but the place 
was so damned quiet. He looked up and 
around. Where the doors had been that 
afternoon was blackness. The light of his 
lantern did not venture far. It stayed 
close to the wick and Lawler turned it high¬ 
er. Even that did not help much and he 
reflected that he must conserve his oil. So 
he turned it down again. He moved his 
chair against the wall so that he would have 
his back to something. That chair had 
been there for more than a century. He 
tried to keep his mind on his chart, but he 
thought more of his gun. He drew it and 
lay it in his lap. A drop of water cracked 
nearby. He started violently. He took 
a long drink of whisky. There, that was 
better. That was fine. He got his flash¬ 
light and threw it on the entrance he was to 
go through. But its rays seemed strangely 
inadequate. They only revealed deep 
gloom, gloom that appeared to harbor 
something, so he switched it off. He took 
another long drink of whisky. He dozed. 
He awakened. His wrist watch said it was 
eleven, so he spread his blankets and lay 
down. He took another long drink. He 
slept. 

Troublous dreams attacked him. Livid 
shapes danced before him, livid shapes that 
emerged from the gloom of that corridor 
where he had thrown his flashlight. Husky 
whispers pierced his ears. He groaned. 
Something gnawed at his throat. It was 
terrible. He fought it; he tried vainly to 
scream; he writhed; he awakened. It was 
merely a contraction of the skin. 

Out through the door roared the dawn. 
It crashed over the stones and thundered 
into the corridors. Over the plain, far be¬ 
low, it sped, the paean of morning. Up rose 
the sun, an ambling, flaming turtle, to hang, 
gazing and calling to the earth. The day 
was come; the light was come; sound was 
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come; friendly sound. Lawler rushed out 
and up to the court. He breathed deeply 
and stretched his stiff and slightly rheu¬ 
matic legs. The night had been damp and 
he had not slept well. He was glad the 
night was gone, relieved that it was gone, 
and he felt a little proud of himself to think 
that he had passed it in the Citadel. Now, 
thought he, die thing would be easier on the 
following night or nights, as the case might 
be. He had gone through one; the others 
would not be so bad. And so on. The 
thought buoyed him. 

Below, the plain was beautiful. One 
could see as far as the ocean, and there was 
the Cape, snuggling at the base of a va¬ 
grant spur that had run away to the sea. 
Also there were Dondon, Marmelade, and 
Plaisance, and he actually believed he could 
see Louise, far away on the Baie de l’Acul, 
but he wasn’t certain. 

A mist hung over the mountains and the 
plain, colored by the sun. It probably 
came from the sea. Down the slope, ba¬ 
nana groves, leaves weeping with the morn¬ 
ing wet, shimmered in the sunlight. Great 
ceiba trees, enslaved by vines, grew in 
clumps on some miniature plateau, as if 
they were patterns in a carpet. Epidemics 
of purple creepers mingled with the vines 
and regalized the slavery. Crowds of 
hibiscus flamed through the bush and palms 
of all types shook and flapped their fronds 
in the morning breeze. A robin alighted 
near Lawler and chirped, happy to be in 
his winter home. 

IV 

E /LER whistled. 

He turned suddenly from his look¬ 
out point, lit a cigarette, and went 
back to his sleeping quarters, where he 
kindled a fire and got breakfast. The 
coffee was hot and cheering; the bacon was 
crisp and tart; the beans were luscious. As 
he ate, he studied his chart. He must get 
busy. Suppose the Haitian flunkey that 
had helped him up should say he was up 
there. Suppose it got back to the Cape. 
Or suppose the madame should get caught 
and tell all she knew. He must hurry. He 
must get the gold, if there was any, and 
leave. 

That was it. That was exactly what he 
would do. He would leave. But his wife— 
oh well, she could run the place. But his 


kids—they could never live in the States 
anyway. At least, he couldn’t live with 
them, with their variety of colors; that was 
impossible. But why had he married the 
wench in the first place? Oh well, she had 
been pretty attractive then. Her skin 
had been the color of bronze and it shone 
softly, and she had been soft and sensuous, 
with white teeth and eyes like little lakes of 
pitch, and her kisses had set those lakes on 
fire and turned his blood to flame. Yes, he 
supposed, it was that fire that had made 
him marry her. 

Now his wife was not bronze; she was 
yellow. Her eyes no longer caught fire at 
kisses; they were dull and opaque and 
weary and the glint in them was hard. 
Her teeth had faded. Her skin was not 
soft; it was coarse and rough. True to her 
type, a woman of the tropics, she had 
atrophied and aged in a few years. 

Yes, he must leave. He must get the 
gold and leave her and the kids. He must 
get away from this risky business. The 
madame was too spooky anyway. What 
had she meant with all that talk about the 
spirit? She was just trying to kid him, 
that was all. But she was like that. She 
was kidding those poor devils that drank 
the rum and took the dope. He must get 
away from her too. Without her his busi¬ 
ness was all right. Of course every now 
and then he peddled a little dope on the 
side, and once he had given too much 
“snow” to a white girl who was suffering 
from yaws. It had killed her, but it had 
been for her own good, he thought. Yes, 
he must leave. He had spent too much 
time in the tropics anyway. 

He took his shovel and his pick, his flash¬ 
light and his lantern, and a small sledge 
he had brought, and started out the west 
entrance of his apartment. He proceeded 
down the corridor to the flight of steps and 
started down. Beneath him lay black¬ 
ness, silent; so silent that it seemed senti¬ 
ent; so black it seemed pregnant -with 
shapes that beat against it and bulged it. 

Lawler hesitated. 

Little tingles of iciness raced up his spine. 
Little tugs pulled at his skin and tightened 
it. Little fingers, thousands of them, 
scratched his scalp. He felt for his holster. 
It was gone! A trembling instant in which 
he gasped, and he rushed up the steps. 
The blackness rushed after him. The 
light! The light! 
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It fought the blackness. It roared de¬ 
fiance at the silence. It pushed back the 
bulging shapes. Lawler strapped on his 
holster. Back in the light he was cou¬ 
rageous again. With his gun he felt better. 
With his whisky he felt better, and he put 
it in his hip pocket, after drinking lib¬ 
erally. Then he started again. 

Smoking a cigarette, his tools over one 
shoulder,.their handles thrust through the 
handle of the lantern, and with his flash¬ 
light in the other hand, Lawler invaded the 
blackness. Boldly, he threw his torch upon 
it and it retreated. He advanced down the 
steps and along the lower corridor. He 
followed it for an interminable distance, it 
seemed to him, examining the walls on 
either side. At length he came to the 
painted doors. 

The paint was faint and weak from the 
dampness of a hundred years and more. 
They were quaint doors. Their painted 
paneling might have been scraped from 
the gateway of some old English manor, 
and their huge painted knocker was the 
head of a hippogriff which had a brass ring 
in its mouth. Lawler didn’t like the head 
at all. He lit his lantern and took another 
drink. He smashed at the hippogriff with 
his sledge. It was a damaging blow. He 
tried again, and the hippogriff was on the 
verge of extermination. One eye glared 
fiercely in the lantern light, unearthly, 
thought Lawler with an audible oath, when 
down came the sledge on it and the hippo¬ 
griff was gone. Lawler kept up the tattoo. 

The wall sounded hollow, all right, and 
he felt elated. The crumbling plaster 
seemed to stimulate his blows and his long 
arms worked like a windmill. He swung 
rapidly, enjoying the exercise. He forgot 
the blackness that sat at the fringe of his 
lantern light and watched him curiously. 
He forgot the bulging shapes. He forgot 
the silence that cowered at the crash of his 
hammer. He beat furiously at the wall. 
That was all he could think of at the mo¬ 
ment. Finally he succeeded. The stone 
cracked, followed the plaster, and a black 
hole appeared. He knocked away the wall 
and widened it. With each blow it be¬ 
came wider and wider and it sent a gust of 
foul air into Lawler’s face. For some 
reason it reminded him of the dead. If 
you opened a tomb, thought he, you would 
get such air as that. 

He gathered his tools and stepped 


through. There were the steps. He de¬ 
scended. Down, down, down, he went to 
a landing, and then there were the others, 
curving further down. He followed them. 
They wound around like the steps in a 
tower, far into the mountain, until they 
came to a passage where they ended. 
There, before the last step, Lawler was to 
find his gold, perhaps. Oh, but he would 
find it. The chart had been right so far. 
It had been correct in every detail, and 
surely it must have some reason for existing. 
Surely it would not have been made with¬ 
out some purpose, and the person who had 
made it must have been familiar with the 
Citadel and all its crannies. He began to 
dig. 

Again he was engrossed. Again he for¬ 
got the curious blackness and the outraged 
silence, the bulging shapes that surrounded 
his light. They waited, held at bay by the 
light, but at each flicker they rushed for¬ 
ward, only to be thrown back. 

Lawler swung his pick, swung it feverish¬ 
ly. It pierced the clay and chipped the 
soft, spongy rock. He pulled out great 
chunks of die crumbling stuff and cast them 
behind him into the midst of the watchers. 
Deeper and deeper, he dug, and wider and 
wider, until almost the whole floor in front 
of the first step was broken. Down he went 
into the hole which was knee deep, and down 
further, for he was digging faster now. He 
reached up and got his lantern. He set 
it beside him in the hole. The watchers 
approached the brink and waited. It 
would not be long. They peered down at 
him, but he was oblivious at the time. He 
was digging so rapidly that he frequently 
lost his balance. The sweat popped out on 
his grizzled head; he breathed heavily and 
the walls echoed his breath. He clenched 
his teeth and kept on. Faster, faster, 
faster. He lost all track of time. He was 
pursuing, pursuing the glittering dream in 
his head. It beckoned him; it led him far 
from Haiti, across the sea to Paris and ease, 
to luxury and pleasure in the States, to 
idleness and riches. He dug fiercely, blow¬ 
ing the sweat from the stubble on his lip 
where it lingered, rolling from his shapeless 
nose. His khakis were wet; his boots 
damp and uncomfortable; and his tremen¬ 
dous hat felt like a heated band about his 
head. He could not keep it up. It was 
no use. He sat down to rest, leaned back 
.against the side of the hole and lit a 
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cigarette. Its smoke was soothing and a 
drink relaxed him. 

He contemplated the hole. He had dug 
more than five feet, and it was fully six feet 
across the top. He should be getting 
somewhere soon. Christophe had cer¬ 
tainly buried deep. Or had he buried at 
all? Was it a wild goose chase? Had the 
madame gypped him? The old hag. It 
was not improbable. She had wanted her 
liquor and dope. And she had found an 
easy way to get it. He was the easy way. 
He had been a fool. Yet, the chart was 
old and looked authentic. So far it had 
been correct. Everything had turned out 
according to its directions. But the hole 
was pretty deep already. And if he got the 
gold how would he get it away? Why 
hadn’t he been satisfied to stay in the 
Cape? His business was good. His profits 
were comfortable. But Hie gold would set 
him on easy street. Surely the madame 
wouldn’t try to gyp him. He had too 
much on her for that. 

H E GOT up to stretch. He felt 
stiff. Whether she had put any¬ 
thing over on him or not, she had 
given him a rough road to follow. The 
perspiration chilled on him as he stood. 
The madame said she knew of the gold, 
knew of it positively. As the perspiration 
chilled, he sagged. Reaction set in. But 
what was it she had said about the spirit? 
That was bunk, of course, but he wished 
he could forget her laugh. That croaking 
laugh, that steely laugh. It rasped against 
his drums as he stood, shivering. She was 
a damned old fool. A drop of water 
crashed nearby. Lawler started violently. 
He looked up. 

Vividly, Lawler remembered the legend. 
He gazed into the blackness above. The 
bulging shapes writhed against its walls and 
ceiling. They beat against the light and 
chased its flickers. They started at him 
and threatened, then drew back. An¬ 
other drop of water slapped the stone and 
was stifled. It filled Lawler with frigid 
dread. He caught his breath sharply. 
The blackness took up the sound and 
echoed it. He stood motionless. Sound 
seemed to irritate that blackness. Sound 
seemed to bring hosts out of nowhere. 
Sound seemed to betray him. He felt for 
his gun. It was there. He reached back 
for his lantern, keeping his eyes on the 


nothingness above him. His pick? His 
shovel? Oh, he would be back and use 
them again. It was no use to lug them 
back. Softly he climbed out of the hole. 
He lit his flash, and put out the lantern. 
He backed into the wall and stood there 
at bay. Slowly he climbed the steps, side¬ 
ways, his back against the curving wall, the 
flash in front of him, the lantern slung on 
his arm and his hand on his revolver. 

Slowly the blackness followed him, creep¬ 
ing at the edges of the light. Its bulging, 
dancing ring moved as he did, slowly, re¬ 
lentlessly, cruelly, avidly. The dropping 
water seemed to agitate those bulging 
shapes. They whirled furiously with each 
sound. Lawler was sweating again, but 
this time it was cold. It was clammy, and 
it chilled his breast as it trickled down. 
His temples throbbed violently. The 
silence rang in his ears. Softly now, softly. 
Each noise betrayed him; each shuffle en¬ 
dangered him. He reached the straight 
stairway. Up, up, ever so slowly, softly, 
carefully—the revolver was drawn now— 
tiptoeing awkwardly, until he reached the 
top. He crawled through the hole he had 
smashed in the wall. The darkness rushed 
at his back. Panic seized him. He threw 
himself through violently. He slipped. 
He fell. The flash fell from his hands. It 
broke. 

The blackness fell on him greedily; the 
silence was at his throat. Panic mad¬ 
dened him. He screamed, and the dark¬ 
ness screamed back at him. He rushed up 
the corridor away from the hollow echo of 
that scream, away from the blackness, 
away from the bulging shapes that were 
upon him. He reached the steps leading 
to the corridor above and fell. His face 
and hands were cut, but he did not know it. 
He tore up the stairs and down the upper 
corridor. Panic was at his back; panic 
rode his shoulders. Ice was in his spine. 
The tugs were at his skin again. The little 
fingers were digging their nails in his scalp. 
The blackness rushed after him, surrounded 
him. All its hosts seemed to be directly 
behind him, waiting to fall on him and 
mangle him. The light! The light! But 
there was no light. Only darkness, bulg¬ 
ing darkness. He reached his camp. All 
was darkness. Night had come to aid the 
murk of the corridors. But he rushed out 
into the night. Out into the open and then 
the stars. 
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The stars! They sang to him. They 
twinkled beautifully at him. They mingled 
the deep blue of the tropical night with the 
silver of the milky way, took their own 
glittering mercury and sent it down to him. 
The Southern Cross loomed to defend him. 
The Great Bear bellowed his aid. Orion 
lent his sword and Lawler sobbed. Great 
heaving sobs that wracked his whole frame 
and set his leathery hide trembling. He 
threw himself on the ground and shook, 
shook hysterically, his lantern still on his 
arm and his gun still clasped desperately. 
Gradually the sobs subsided; gradually he 
shook less frequently and violently, until 
finally he lay very still. He slept. 

The air was damp. From the heights to 
the southeast came a cloud. It glided 
toward the Citadel, falling stealthily, like 
a shroud, upon the great fortress. Its 
tenuous streamers floated into the corri¬ 
dors and through them and hung there. 
It covered the whole structure, veiling the 
towers, clothing the ramparts in spectral 
garments and it shut off the stars. It 
swathed Lawler in its coldness and sank 
into his skin. He awakened. 

Mechanically he lit his lantern, and 
groped his way to his camp. Its rays were 
more inadequate than ever now, with the 
mist hanging in the room. Lawler sat 
down in the chair and lit a cigarette. 
Again he drank his whisky, a long drink 
that drained the bottle. He threw it down 
and leaned back. As he did so, he heard 
a rustle. It was faint, but it was clear 
enough. His tortured nerves burned 
through his body like an electric current. 
The mist mingled with his blood. His 
muscles tightened till they pained him and 
again the clammy sweat rested on his name¬ 
less nose. The rustle came from his left. 
Slowly, painfully, he turned his head. 
Softly he turned his head, rather some¬ 
thing else turned it. It was automatic. 
He saw. 

Eyes! They burned through the mist 
beyond the edge of his light. An arc of 
them, a weird arc of crimson dots glowing 
in the gloom. They flickered in the cloud; 
they moved. Lawler watched them, mo¬ 
tionless as a cliff. His eyes dulled as he 
did so. He was hypnotized, fascinated, 


immobile. His fingers relaxed and the re¬ 
volver they had held in desperate clutch so 
long fell from them. 

There was a flash and a report. The 
eyes vanished. Lawler screamed. He 
rushed from the room out under the clouds. 
He ran, he knew not where. He scrambled 
over the ruined inner walls and on. He 
felt the smooth surface of bricks beneath 
his feet. He ran faster. The surface was 
snatched from beneath him, there was a 
rush of air, and he lost consciousness. 

M ORNINGS are beautiful in Haiti. 

The peaks are crowned with em¬ 
pyreal glory in the clouds and the 
sunlight. But sunrise has been described 
before. On this particular morning two 
marine officers were enjoying it with a 
horseback ride. They had chosen to climb 
the mountain and visit the Citadel. 

“A Haitian wench,” said one, “found a 
guy at the foot of the cliff beneath the other 
side of the Citadel this morning. He was 
all busted up. Must have fallen over the 
wall. A white man, too.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Haven’t heard yet. They put Bond on 
the case.” 

They went on until they reached the 
Citadel. There they tethered their horses 
and climbed the slippery steps to the 
top.' 

“Here,” said the first, “is where he must 
have fallen from. Why he did it or how, I 
can’t see. Seems like a man could see 
what it was.” 

“May have been loco,” said the other, 
“may have killed himself.” 

“Maybe so.” 

They continued walking and began rum¬ 
maging around the rooms. 

“For Gawd’s sake, look at the rats,” said 
one. 

“Yeah, they’re eatin’ something,” said 
the other. “Damned if it isn’t some bacon 
and beans. Now how did they get up 
here.” 

They were silent for a moment Then 
they looked at each other. 

“Do you suppose,” said one, “that there’s 
anything to this spirit business they tell 
about?” 


"The Return 

to the Brute 

Feud Story of the Southern Mountains 
By HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


O LD Rattlesnake Reed stood at one 
end of the mantel giving ear to 
what his boys said, sometimes 
frowning, sometimes nodding ap¬ 
proval. The seven sons sat in a semi¬ 
circle around the fireplace. The sapper 
simmered in the pot over the coals. It 
was just sundown. 

“Luck Stepens ort to be here ary minute 
now,” said Neal. Neal was the oldest son 
—a gorilla sort of man, close to forty. 
“With all the man-power he war going to 
fotch, we kin simply surround Lud Kim- 
mins’ shanty and put the fixings to him 
without taking no chances a-talll” 

Rattlesnake’s eyes gleamed at this. The 
flat-browed faces of all the boys save one 
—that of Benjamin, the youngest—lighted 
up. The patriarchal white beard of the 
father, surrounding a face that was vacant 
except for the brute cunning in it, wagged 
up and down emphatically. 

“Shoot the cabin so full of lead cain’t pos¬ 
sibly miss the rascal!” he agreed. 

Had any of them noticed Benjamin, he 
would have seen the boy’s shapely hand— 
“a gal’s hand,” Neal was wont to describe 
it—cross the wistful face with a trembling 
gesture. But nobody noticed. “Benjy war 
sissy I” Neal always said. 


“Halooo-ooo!” came a mellow call at the 
big gate a hundred yards down in front of 
the cabin. 

“Thar’s Luck now,” said Neal. 

“Hayooo-oo, Rattlesnake!” repeated the 
hail. 

With a blundering sidewise motion of his 
vast angular frame, old Rattlesnake stepped 
to the door, stooping beneath the lintel. 

Spang / snarled a metallic spittle of 
sound. The old man gasped, half turned, 
cast his big eyes queerly over his seven 
sons, and gently toppled to the floor. Benjy, 
staring through the little square of window 
at front, saw a horseman dart into the 
cedar glade across the big road. 

“By gawd!” Neal started up, growling 
a terrible curse. “That war the dirty work 
of Lud Kimmins—he found out som- 
mers—” 

The boys laid the big form on the bed 
and covered it with a sheet. 

“Two of you—Buck and Sel—stay yer 
with Benjy,” ordered Neal. “Me and the 
rest of the boys air going after that skunk! ” 

They took down their guns from the 
racks above the different doors of the 
room, filled their pockets with ammunition, 
and set grimly off through the ashen dusk 
in pursuit of the killer. 
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So the night set in. To Benjamin it was 
the bitterest experience he ever lived. He 
hated war. He feared bloodshed. He loved 
his father—although Rattlesnake had been 
wrong all his life. The two brothers left 
with him—for there was money in the 
cabin—hunched over the low fire, their 
guns across their laps, waiting, tense, silent 
except for an occasional grunt or mono¬ 
syllable. 

To Benjy it did not seem possible that 
the form on the bed would never move 
again; that the pulpy lips would open never 
again to comfort him in his weakness. For 
Rattlesnake—and a snake he had been to 
most, as his enemies could testify—had 
never had ought for Benjy but a tolerant, 
if not a kindly word. So he sat there in the 
gloom, looking at the bed. The boys 
smoked and cursed. 

So the night wore away. 

With the coming of dawn, the two other 
brothers took down their guns. 

“Neal and them ort to been back before 
now,” said Sel. “Me and Buck air going 
to set forth and see whut’s come of them. 
Benjy, you stay here, and dig the grave, 
and-if we hain’t back by sundown, bury 
pap. We hain’t cornin’ back till hell claims 
whut’s the devil’s!” 

They went down the path across the calf 
pasture, disappearing in the glade where 
the horseman and four brothers had gone 
the past evening. 

Sick of soul, Benjamin made a rude 
plank coffin for his father, dug the grave 
back of the smokehouse, and when none 
of his brothers returned by the hour of 
sundown, performed the last rites. At the 
head of the grave he read a chapter of the 
Bible in a clear youthful voice, for he had 
learned to read from his semi-literate 
mother before she died, and had become 
proficient in the art by virtue of his pe¬ 
culiar sensitive loneliness; then he prayed, 
haltingly enough; at the end dragging the 
clay back into the hole with hoe and pick. 
Then he wiped the clay off the pick so it 
would not rust, and with the same gesture 
mopped his eyes with his shirt sleeve. 

Suddenly he stood erect. 

- “Hit ain’t worth it!” he cried vehe¬ 
mently. “All they do air fight—fight! I 
hate fighting. I wants peace. They hain’t 
nothing to keep me here. I’m going to git 
my sheer of the money and hull out! ” 

Returning to the cabin, he invaded the 


ancient hair trunk belonging to his father, 
taking from it the sack of money received 
for the cedar timber. His first inclina¬ 
tion was to stuff the entire amount into his 
pocket. All his brothers would do with the 
money would be to waste it in riotous living, 
buying rotten whisky, making trips to 
Knoxville and throwing it away until they 
had no more to throw. 

But his natural sense of honesty stayed 
him. He counted the cash, found it to be 
a trifle over two thousand dollars, and took 
a thousand in currency. That was his 
equity in the timber. His mother had al¬ 
ways said that half her part of the home 
place, where the cedar had been cut, be¬ 
longed to her last born. Afterwards he 
gathered his few garments into a bundle, 
and pulled his wool hat down over his thin 
brow. All set, he went out at the door. 
It would likely be the last he ever saw of 
the place where he had been born, and 
dwelt in bitterness and fear till now. Down 
at Connersville, twenty-seven miles away, 
it was reputed that people lived like civi¬ 
lized folks. 

Benjamin started off through the red 
sunset to peace and civilization. 

The big gate leading into the road was 
a primitive contraption with baling wire 
for hinges. One strand of this wire stuck 
out, and as Benjamin opened it his eye 
caught on a tuft of something he had never 
before noticed. The object was a button. 
The vivid instant of the wheeling horse¬ 
man recurred to him. He remembered now 
that the horse bucked, and the man’s coat 
had caught on the wire. Here was the 
button, and a little bit of cloth. Benjamin 
pulled the thing off and put it into his 
pocket. He had seen just such a colored 
suit on Lud Kimmins’ back the last Sun¬ 
day at preaching. 

T HE next morning saw a very natural 
thing happen in the civilized area 
of Connersville’s business section. 
Old Pete Beasley was hanging bananas 
out in front of Leed Whaley’s grocery and 
market when a gawky youth, nineteen or 
thereabouts, barefoot and travel stained, 
came around the corner. 

“I smelt ’em,” said Benjamin hungrily. 
“Whut’s they worth?” 

“Thirty cents a dozen." 

“Gimme two dozen." 

Beasley’s eyes fairly popped out. 
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“Say, you hain’t expecting to eat two 
dozen right off the bat, air you?” 

But his astonishment at the eating feat 
was transferred to the size of the bill Ben¬ 
jamin presented in payment. 

“Great balls of catfish! Whur’je git a 
hunnerd dollar bill? Thar hain’t that 
much change in the house. You’ll have to 
wait till the bank opens. Myrtie!” he sud¬ 
denly raised his voice. 

With a look of amusement upon her face, 
as if she had been spying upon the humor¬ 
ous situation from the inside, a pretty girl 
appeared in the doorway. Benjamin looked 
at her carefully, appreciatively, while he 
calmly devoured one banana after another. 
This flower was the product of the civiliza¬ 
tion he coveted. He knew it instinctively. 

“What is it, Mr. Beasley?” 

“You hain’t got as much as a hundred 
dollars change in yur papp’s safe upstairs, 
have you?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“I think papa took all the money he 
had in the safe day before yesterday, when 
he went up the mountain buying cattle. I 
don’t know the combination, anyway.” She 
talked to the elderly clerk, but her eyes 
rested on Benjamin. 

“You’ll have to wait around till the bank 
opens, then, sonny.” 

“I want a job!” declared Benjamin. The 
odors of this place of business, so new to 
one who has never known anything but the 
scents of wild mountain flowers, the acrid 
inhalations of autumn nuts, and the flavors 
of newly turned farmland, intrigued him. 

Beasley laughed, a horse laugh of deep 
and genuine merriment. 

“Why, boy—” 

The girl stopped the laugh with an out¬ 
burst equally surprising. 

“Why not?” she asked. “He looks 
strong, and maybe he’s apt to learn, and 
we’ve got to have somebody, with Jim not 
showing up this morning. Why not try 
him?” 

“But whut’ll yur pappy say when he 
comes back?” asked the clerk doubtfully. 
“He never give me no authority to hire 
folks.” 

“I’ll fix that up with daddy all right. Go 
ahead and hire him. What’s your name, 
boy?” 

“Benjy Reed,” replied Benjamin easily. 

Both the clerk and girl started at this 
news. Evidently the name of Reed was 


sufficient to blanch cheeks away down here. 
Benjamin saw the change in the two, and 
undertook eagerly to correct any false im¬ 
pression they might get from his kin¬ 
folks. 

“But I run off from them because they 
air bad folks,” he explained. “I air dead 
sick of fighting and scrapping! ” He raised 
gaunt arms above his head, like a woman, 
and let them drop back again to his side 
—a tragic gesture of pain, while his eyes 
stayed alight with hope. “I will work hard 
fur you. Tell me whut to do. I’ll show 
yur pap when he comes home how good a 
worker I air!” 

His eyes, his hands, his whole body were 
alive with eagerness. The girl smiled. She 
must have read something in the boy that 
the older man, dulled by experience, could 
not discern, being blinded by his sus¬ 
picions. 

Benjamin took no chances on delays, but 
grasped the broom Beasley had picked up, 
and commenced frantically to sweep. 

“It’ll be all right,” nodded Myrtie. “I’ll 
fix it with papa.” 

Suddenly Benjamin stopped. 

“Who’s yur pap, anyhow?” 

“Leed Whalen.” 

It was the boy’s turn to start. Leed 
Whalen! Any Whalen was anathema to a 
Reed. Blood had been spilled between 
Reeds and Whalens, and back in the fund 
of Benjamin’s recollections of life up the 
mountain were many black curses on his 
father’s pulpy lips against the family. Sud¬ 
denly Benjamin straightened his mouth 
grimly and fell back to his duties. He had 
come all this distance, through a haggard 
and worn country, at night, forlorn, his 
heart still bleeding from the loss of his 
daddy, to be shed forever of hates and 
feuds and killings. It were not meet that 
he fatten now on the foolishness which 
must always make lean frames of those 
who ate the fruit of hatred. He made the 
dust fly, while the girl turned back inside 
the screen door of the grocery. 

During the day he deposited his money 
in the bank. Old Rattlesnake Reed had 
always been suspicious of banks. 

“They’re apt to bust,” he always said. 
“If they don’t bust, somebody’s apt to run 
off with yur money.” 

So Rattlesnake did his banking with the 
loose brick on the hearth, or the cashier of 
the hair trunk. It was natural that Benjy 
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should live up to his traditions. He kept 
his thousand, less the cost of two dozen 
bananas, in his pocket until a better place 
occurred to his mind. 

At noon, wjien Myrtie came from school, 
she found him counting over his cash in 
the lull of trade. 

“Horrors!” she exclaimed. “That’s not 
your money, is it?” 

“Why, yes.” He said it as if to mean, 
“Why not?” 

“Boy!” she added earnestly, “you’d bet¬ 
ter put that in the bank!” She did not 
add, “If you expect to keep it long! ” Her 
tone and manner implied that. 

“The bank is apt to bust,” rejoined 
Benjy quietly. “If hit don’t bust, some¬ 
body air apt to run off with the money. 
Then whur’d I be?” 

Myrtie had a hearty laugh, and a keen 
insight into human behavior. The two 
qualities functioned together now, and 
Benjy gazed uncomfortably into a pretty 
face torn to atoms with joy at his naive 
way. In a moment, seeing how she was 
hurting him with her ridicule, she corrected 
herself. 

“Benjy, you said yourself, this morning, 
that you were sick of all the ways of the 
upper hills. Keeping money the way you 
are is the method of the upper hills. Folks 
don’t do it that way down here. Just as 
soon as I eat a bite of lunch, we’ll run up 
to the bank and put this money of yours 
on deposit. It won’t ‘bust,’ that is, it’s not 
likely to; and I know the cashier. He’s a 
cousin of mine. He won’t run off with it.” 

An hour later Benjy had put his money 
in the bank. 

That evening, after school, the girl came 
into the rear of the store, sitting on a high 
stool at the cashier’s desk, and while Benjy 
obeyed her orders in dusting stock, waiting 
on a few customers who were not exacting 
as to promptness, he learned that she was 
sixteen years old; that she was in the first 
year of high school and liked it; that she 
liked him and had hopes he would learn to 
be a good store clerk; while she learned in 
turn that Benjy could read proficiently, and 
liked it; that he did not chew, drink, or 
cuss. 

“Maw,” he said simply, “teeched me not 
to do them things. So I never done them.” 

“Taught you not to do those things,” 
corrected Myrtie sweetly. “And you never 
did them.” 


T HAT night, late, Leed Whalen re¬ 
turned. It was past closing time in 
the store, but Myrtie was still up, 
instructing the new grocer boy in his du¬ 
ties. Old Beasley had gone home. It had 
been arranged, seeing that the boy, whose 
place Benjy took, had boarded and lodged 
with the proprietor upstairs over the store, 
that the new boy should do the same. 

Benjamin saw a bulky man, mudstained, 
battered, come glaring, growling, through 
the screen doors. He staggered slightly 
from side to side, as if he had scant sleep, 
and was down in his mind. He carried a 
clay-stained bundle. 

“Whut the damnation—” he started to 
say, evidently not understanding why the 
store was open so late. 

Myrtie started up with a little cry. 

“Why, Dad! What’s the matter—” 
Whalen stopped in front of Benjamin. 
“Who’s this?” he demanded. 

Benjamin stiffened instinctively. His 
strong youthful eyes looked straight into 
the shifting, passion-stirred eyes of this 
mud bespattered, haggard man. But for a 
swift, soft hand on his arm, Benjy might 
have met the antagonistic glare with ata¬ 
vistic belligerency. 

“Don’t mind him—he’s tired and worn 
out!” she whispered. “Daddy,” she ex¬ 
plained, turning to her father, “This is Ben¬ 
jamin Reed—” 

Whalen did a curious thing. His eyes 
seemed to come out of his head; his big 
hand went to his brow. He staggered back 
a step, then his boarlike body lunged for¬ 
ward. Benjamin saw his big fists double. 

He did not understand anything about 
it, but somehow the girl’s keener intuition 
grasped something underlying the action. 
She took him quickly by the arm, half 
dragging her parent to the rear of the 
store, where the stairway led above. 

“He’s all right, Daddy,” Benjamin heard 
her talking fast, definitely. “I hired him. 
He’ll make a good hand. I know he’s a 
Reed. But we need him. Daddy!” she 
continued protesting. “Come on, I say!” 
She contrived to get him through the stair 
door. Inside her voice was muffled, but 
she was still talking rapidly, and straight 
to the point. “—took it to the bank, I 
tell you!” he caught the conclusion of a 
sentence that apparently had to be driven 
home with emphasis to preclude some move 
contrary to her wishes. 
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A silence suddenly filled all the room 
about Benjamin. The girl and her father 
had stopped somewhere on the stairs. Now 
their footsteps, muffled, commenced again. 
They were ascending. Benjy gave a sigh 
of relief. Evidently it had been agreed 
in that brief interval that he was to hold 
his job. Such a decision was of weighty 
moment to him. Somehow he felt it meant 
the fruits of civilization, the good food of 
peace, which he had hungered for so long. 

He watched Whalen closely all the next 
day. In the morning the man was out. 
“He’s killing beef at the slaughter house,” 
old Beasley replied to Benjy’s question. 
“You see, he goes up in the hills and buys 
cattle on foot, then fotches ’em down here 
and butchers ’em and sells the meat here 
in the market.” 

But during the afternoon he had ample 
opportunity to study his boss, and Whalen 
he found to be a taciturn, growlish sort 
of man. Most of the time he remained in 
the rear of the grocery, cutting steaks. 
Once or twice Benjamin caught the man 
covertly studying him, and in spite of him¬ 
self he could not bring himself to be trust¬ 
ful of the future. Why was it, he asked 
himself over and over, that hatred, feudism, 
boils so long in the blood? All he knew 
of Whalen was that Whalen was a Whalen. 
The man, to one without a grudge against 
the Whalen tribe, would have been simply 
an honest country butcher, with a pretty 
nice little store, and a fair trade—a man 
who was gradually growing prosperous, and 
might eventually hope to achieve a degree 
of riches in case he could keep his busi¬ 
ness going until he had established a good 
trade. 

But Benjamin saw only a Whalen. To 
him the name was poison. For his daddy 
had always said that no Whalen that ever 
saw issue ought to be spared hell. In fact, 
old Rattlesnake had a saying that God 
permitted Whalens to be born so that the 
devil might expect a steady income in his 
business! 

But when Benjamin looked at Myrtie, 
he determined to stick to his job. The old 
man might be a Whalen—was one, in fact; 
but Myrtie was something else. Vaguely 
Benjamin felt she must be an angel. 

So the days drifted into weeks, and the 
first month went its way. Gradually his 
distrust of the proprietor diminished, passed 
away. The lion and the lamb had lain 


down together, and mutually found their 
company not uncongenial. Although Ben¬ 
jamin could not bring himself quite to love 
Whalen, he at least could tolerate the an¬ 
cient feudal enemy. Certainly that was 
stretching the frail thread of human na¬ 
ture a long way. 

One evening he found himself alone in 
the store with Whalen. Darkness had 
come; the customers had all gone. The 
proprietor came out of his meat shop and 
approached Benjamin where he was replac¬ 
ing canned goods up front. 

“Been wanting to talk to you several 
days, Benjy,” the boss began. 

Benjamin looked at him closely. There 
was a new note in Whalen’s voice, an un¬ 
accustomed phlegm. The man’s eyes, 
however, shifted about, resting upon every¬ 
thing except Benjamin. 

“Yes, several days. You’ve been here 
with me now quite awhile. Six weeks, ain’t 
it? Long enough, anyhow, for you to see 
how the business is going. It looks like 
in time I might make it into a real paying 
thing. Ain’t that so, Benjy?” 

“I’ve been thinking that myself.” 

“I was satisfied that a smart young fel¬ 
low like you would see that, Benjy. Now, 
let me make a proposition to you. You got 
a little money—close to a thousand dol¬ 
lars, ain’t it—b’lieve that’s whut Myrtie 
said. Well, here’s my proposition: Invest 
that money here in the store with me. 
You’ll be my partner. We’re sure to make 
money. You can see that. How about 
it, Benjy?” 

Benjamin’s heart skipped a beat. He 
and an old enemy becoming business part¬ 
ners! But aside from the sentimental side 
of it, it looked like a good thing. Benja¬ 
min had not learned all about the grocery 
and market business in six weeks. But 
he did have a good head, and Myrtie was 
a good teacher. The girl had taught him 
a deftness that no association except with 
her could have brought to him. His in¬ 
stinctive capacity for trading told him here 
was hig. opportunity. 

“Alt right, Mr. Whalen,” he agreed. 

“That’s fine, Benjy!” Whalen slapped 
him on the back. “A little later on, mebby 
—Whalen and Reed! Sounds good, eh? 
We’ll get everything fixed up first thing in 
the morning?” 

Benjamin nodded. Then Whalen set 
about dosing up the store for the night. 
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The following day Benjamin transferred 
nine hundred dollars of his money to 
Whalen, taking nothing more binding than 
a promissory note. It seemed sufficient to 
the boy. He knew little of legal matters 
in such circumstances; he went to no 
trouble to inquire where he felt satisfied, 
as he did here. 

S HORTLY after this incident, again 
late at closing time—which seemed 
to become an eventful hour for Ben¬ 
jamin, his brother Neal came groping along 
the nearly deserted night sidewalk. At 
first Benjamin thought he was a negro 
hobo. He looked with amazement upon 
the haggard features of his eldest brother. 
Neal looked as if he had been through the 
mill, and must still be grist to more rocks 
before he was bolted. 

Benjamin knew trouble had been astir 
far up the mountain. But he was not pre¬ 
pared to learn how terribly near home it 
had got. 

“Me and the boys scoured the hull damn 
woods the night paw was shot,” Neal said, 
looking about him and then opening a 
cracker can and removing a fistful. “We 
never could come up with that fellow that 
done the killing. We hemmed him once, 
fur down in Ludlow’s cave country thar, 
and shot his hoss. We found hit war Lud 
Kimmins’ hoss, all right. So me and the 
boys, we hopped our nags, and went over 
Hongry Ridge to Lud’s cabin. And thar 
we lingered, and filled that place so full 
of lead that a skeeter couldn’t have lived 
through hit.” 

He ate crackers meditatively. 

“Then we went in,” he finally concluded. 
“Thar wa’n’t nothin’ thar but Kimmins’ 
wife and baby. They war dead.” 

He ate another cracker, Benjamin, 
memories bleak upon him, watching the 
curious workings of his brother’s brutal 
face. It might have been that this brutish 
man, mountainous of girth, arms like mauls, 
big boned and worthy in all respects ex¬ 
cept brains and soul, was talking about the 
weather. 

“In the maintime the other boys got on 
the trail of the feller we thought war Lud, 
and kept running hit hot. They liked once 
to have hemmed him. But somehow he 
slipped away from the boys. Then we run 
amuck of a passel of the Kimmins’ mob, 
had a big fight thar in Hatchee Cove, and 


whenst we got done, Bub, Mack, and Har¬ 
grove war killed.” He stopped again. But 
he manifested no emotion at the loss of 
three brothers. “Benjy,” he started again, 
after a moment, “Lud Kimmins never killed 
pap. Fur we found Lud knocked in the 
head, fur over on Peewee, stripped of his 
hat and coat, and dead three days!” 

Benjamin saw scant significance in this 
news compared with the grief at loss of 
his brothers. 

“What about the other boys, Neal?” he 
begged. 

Neal finished chewing the rest of the 
crackers, then methodically dusted the 
cracker crumbs out of his eight days’ stub¬ 
ble. He coughed, gulping twice to make 
the dry mass go down. 

“Fust and last, in one fight and another,” 
Neal said, with the peaceful mien of one 
cow watching another cow die, “only me 
and you and Buck air travelin’!” 

“My God!” Benjamin suddenly crumpled 
down and commenced to sob. “All gone— 
all of us dead and gone!” he moaned 
feebly. 

Neal coughed again—from cracker dust 
in his windpipe. 

“Sissy!” he sputtered. He rose. “Ham 
Weakly shot Sel last night. I air going 
up thar this night and kill him!” 

He sauntered towards the door. At the 
screens he turned. 

“You hain’t seen Buck in these parts 
anywhars, has you?” 

Benjamin looked up quickly. “No,” he 
said. “Why? Is he around in here any¬ 
where?” 

“You’d hardly know the pore boy. One 
of them damn Kimmins’ shot at Buck, and 
taken him jist back of the ear—didn’t kill 
him, jist sorter knocked him cold. We 
doctored him up one side and down the 
other, and fetched him around ail right. 
But he ain’t very bright since. Runs off. 
Sel war watching of him, but when Sel 
got done up, Buck run off. I thought 
mebby he mout have strayed down yer 
sommers. Wal,” opening the door and pass¬ 
ing into the night, “I’ll be seeing of you 
later. Buck’s got him a pistol, and makes 
out he’s runnin’ in a dream the feller whut 
killed pap. I want to find him fo’ he hurts 
himself.” 

When his brother was gone, Benjamin 
fell into a mournful reverie. How bitter 
had life dealt with him. It was true that 
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he had never felt a genuine affection for 
his brothers. They were too unlike him¬ 
self; too brutal, too cold and bloody-souled. 
The harsh mountains had inured them to 
so many of the finer traits of humanity 
that often they had seemed to him as 
brutes and beasts. Yet they were of his 
blood, and he of theirs. With fuller ca¬ 
pacity for affection, he could not despise 
them, whatever they might be. With all 
of them dead in the bitter mountain ven¬ 
detta, only Neal, the coldest of them all, 
and crazed Buck, the weakest of them 
all, remaining, he grieved deeply. He went 
up to bed, but he did not sleep. He spent 
a tumbling night, and came out of bed 
jaded and drawn. 

“Daddy’s gone up in the hills to buy 
cattle,” Myrtie told him, as he tried to 
eat breakfast. 

“He was up there just last week,” coun¬ 
tered Benjamin, surprised at the news. He 
knew that Whalen had other plans for the 
day. 

“All the same, he left out before day 
this morning. He came by my room door 
and said he was going to buy cattle, and 
for us to go ahead about things just as 
if he were here.” 

Benjamin went down and opened up the 
store, and started sweeping out. Shortly 
Myrtie came downstairs, her books under 
her arm. Mrs. Whalen was away from 
home, on a two-weeks’ visit. Except for 
the competent Beasley, who attended the 
slack trade, he was alone in the establish¬ 
ment. 

Some premonition pursued him. He 
tried to work it off, but soon the duties in 
the store were completed. He betook him¬ 
self upstairs to press his suit for the coming 
Sunday. That was as good a way to kill 
time as any. Back in his brain was a tur¬ 
moil of sensations, memories, feelings. 

The electric iron was not in its accus¬ 
tomed place on the pantry shelf in the 
kitchenette, and he began to search afield. 
At length he pilfered through the closet 
containing the adult members’ clothing. 
Suddenly his eye stopped, riveted on a blue 
coat! On the front of it was a missing 
button, with a patch of cloth torn away! 

That button Benjamin still carried in 
his pocket. Now he snatched it out. There 
could be no mistake! The cloth fitted 
and matched. And the coat belonged to 
Lud Kimmins. He had seen the garment 
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that Sunday; he had looked at it closely, 
for new clothes in the mountains were suffi¬ 
cient to command absolute and unmistak¬ 
able attention. His brother’s words came 
back to him: “We found Lud knocked in 
the head, fur over on Peewee, stripped of 
his hat and coat.” 

Frantically Benjamin worked now in his 
search. In an old pasteboard box he un¬ 
earthed the hat! 

“Whalen killed pap!” 

Benjamin stood frozen, staring. Civili¬ 
zation had not. changed the hound in the 
dog. That old feud had festered, cankered, 
in Whalen’s soul. He had probably had a 
fight with Lud Kimmins, and killed him. 
How he found out that Luck Stepens was 
to come by the gate and call for old Rattle¬ 
snake Reed, Benjamin could only conjec¬ 
ture. But it was a crafty scheme to put 
a murder off on a dead man. 

S OMETHING in Benjy’s soul snapped. 
The timidity that had always kept 
him nailed to a sissiness died in the 
face Of the tragedy of his family’s passing; 
of the picture of a woman and baby dead in 
a cabin high, up on Hongry Ridge. He 
raised his gaunt arms high above his head, 
but when they fell they did so not with a 
gesture of hopelessness, but with fists 
doubled. 

Benjamin got his gun, and took the steps 
two at a time down into the store. He 
pulled his hat on as he went out. In the 
alley back of the store stood the delivery 
truck. He knew the backland trail Whalen 
followed in his trips up the mountain. At 
Little Big Falls of the Peewee he could in¬ 
tercept the cow buyer if he pushed the 
machine. He pushed it! 

The sunshine cut at an acute angle when 
he reached the place of the falls. He ex¬ 
amined the trail. No one on horseback 
had been along there this morning. Ben¬ 
jamin hid behind a bush. Thirty minutes 
later a horseman scrumbled the rocks up 
the trail out of the cedars. The boy stepped 
out. His gun was pointed from the hip— 
the instinctive sight of the born shot. 

“I air going to kill you! ” he told Whalen. 
“I jist found out you shot my pap. And 
you swindled me out of my money! And 
all the time I thought that the good things 
down thar—” he nodded his head back 
down into the valley, where the town lay 
hidden in the folds of the peidmont— 
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“would make a man good! They hain’t 
never done hit! They’ve made you worse. 
And they’ve made me worse. I air going 
to shoot yur damn guts out!” 

Whalen started to plead. 

“What you mean, Benjy? W’y, you 
don’t honestly mean—” 

“Come off that hoss!” 

Whalen slid from the saddle. 

“If you got anything to say—” 

The snort of a hot motor filled the wait¬ 
ing stillness. A moment later a Ford 
stopped around the boulders, and Myrtie 
leaped out. Her eyes glinted, and they 
looked down the weapon that Whalen kept 
by the cash drawer. 

“You put that gun down, Benjy 1” she 
commanded. “If you don’t—” 

“Thar hain’t nothin’ in civilization,” said 
Benjy bitterly, “but a snare and a de¬ 
lusion!” 


His gun came down as Whalen’s hands 
slowly lowered. 

Spang! snarled a metallic spittle of 
sound. Whalen sank softly to the ground. 
Both Benjamin and the girl fell apart, 
startled. 

The shot had come from just back of 
them. They turned to look. A croak of 
foolish laughter cut the high stillness of the 
glorious morning; a blundering idiotic form 
darted off into the scraggly brush. Ben¬ 
jamin needed no second look for identifica¬ 
tion. It was the crazed Buck. 

Instinctively his eyes focused on Myrtie. 
She stood poised, misty-eyed, inadequate, 
as human beings so often are in moments 
of deep stress. She tottered, staggering 
gently towards him. Atavism—that bloody 
return to the brute—was gone from both 
alike. And when she fell, it was into his 
arms. 
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Thomas Thursday makes his bow to you in this is¬ 
sue with “ Westward Hot Kum!” Next month we’ll 
publish his “West Goes South," and in November, 
“The Dumb Wonder.” The editor’s one hope is 
that you’ll enjoy these stories as much as he did. 
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JVhere writers , readers and the editor gather 
for informal discussion 


ETHICS AND EDITORS 

OR a long time editors were supposed 
to be very aloof persons living in a 
rarefied atmosphere of their own 
creation. But I think times have 
changed in that respect as in so many 
others. Certainly if aloofness be an edi¬ 
torial ethic I want none of it. 

I like to talk to you, Everybody’s 
readers, in these pages just as if, in a par¬ 
ticularly confidential mood, we were sitting 
at dinner together. The great handicap 
is that I have to do all the talking which 
is a serious drawback. Your answers come 
in weeks after this chatter of mine has 
been delivered. 

But the other evening I had the pleasure 
of meeting a man at dinner who, I soon 
discovered, was a reader of Everybody’s 
and quite an enthusiastic one. 

He’d just finished reading the July issue 
and, although I tried to pretend a decent 
amount of modesty, I pounced eagerly 
upon every scrap of praise he threw the 
magazine. 

In the July issue he particularly liked 
E. van Lier Ribbink’s novelette of Africa, 
Beast of the Bosveld and, of course, I ate 


that up because I particularly liked it 
myself. 

“What impressed me about it was that 
it seemed so authentic, it seemed to give 
such a vivid first-hand impression of the 
country,” he said. 

“Of course it’s authentic,” I answered. 
“Didn’t I tell you in ‘Everybody’s Meeting 
Place’ it was?” 

Then he handed me a body blow. “Oh, 
I don’t read ‘Everybody’s Meeting Place’,” 
said he, in an off-hand manner. 

Maybe he was joshing me, however, be¬ 
cause a little later he turned to me and 
said something that made up for the slam. 

“You fellows are really doing a worth¬ 
while job and an educational job. Some 
people don’t take fiction seriously but 
what, better than authentic fiction, brings 
people in one part of the country to a 
knowledge of the customs and manners and 
thoughts of people in another part of the 
country—or another part of the world for 
that matter. If international good fellow¬ 
ship ever be established, I, for one, am 
willing to give writers of good fiction a 
generous share of the credit for it.” 

After that, a pleasant evening was had 
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by all and especially by one rather ama¬ 
teurish, unethical editor who was thus sent 
on his way tremendously cheered up. 

what’s your verdict? 

C T month I made an exceedingly rash 
statement in these pages. I said this 
September issue was to be the best 
new Everybody’s published so far. Now, 
a little tremblingly, I await your verdict. 

But really, let’s examine what we have. 
Several men, who are writing regularly for 
Everybody’s contribute what I consider 
absolutely their best work— Ared White’s 
war story, Captain Dingle's sea story, 
William Corcoran’s Western novelette— 
surely, they’re all high rater marks from 
their pens. 

And among the newcomers I, for one, 
am willing to set up a loud cheer for T. T. 
Flynn’s novelette, Tin in the Jungle. 
Here is what Flynn writes me: 

T. T. stands for Thomas Theodore, which is 
too much for any chap to hook on the front of 
his name. I wasn’t born in Cork, Ireland. I’ll 
admit to the Irish strain tho, proud of it! Bom 
and raised in Indianapolis, Indiana. Decided to 
be a writer all my life and set out to see how 
much experience I could gather. I’ve done a 
little bit of everything including ‘hitting the grit’, 
or hoboing if one must be literary; shipyards, 
steel mills, house-to-house selling, travelling sales¬ 
man, carpenter, clerk, followed the sea on deck 
and in the engine and firerooms, worked in rail¬ 
road shops and as a locomotive inspector, was a 
partner in a wholesale candy manufacturing 
business, and a string of other things that would 
be boresome to relate. I believe a fiction writer 
deals with life as a whole, and he or she should 
know it from all angles. 

At present I’m living in the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains. Where I’ll be six months from now I 
don’t know myself. 

I have only one envy—I’d like to loll back 
in an easy office chair for a month and dispense 
gloom and terror to the poor authors of the 
land, and good fiction to the deserving readers. 

THE PAPAGOS AND THEIR COUNTRY 

A STORY the locale of which was new 
to me is Ernest Douglas’s Whip- 
t poorwill House. I wrote and asked 
him if there were any such legends of the 
Southwest as his story suggested and prob¬ 
ably putting me down as an ignoramus, he 
answered: 

Whippoorwill House is a patchwork of ac¬ 
tualities and author’s imagination. No doubt 
some who think they know the Papago country 
will pronounce it farfetched; but stranger things 
have happened among the mountains and 


deserts of Southwestern Arizona, where I was 
bom. 

The Papagos are a nomandic tribe of Piman 
stock, without any central head, and roam over 
a desert region larger than many eastern states. 
There are many villages like the one described. 
The temple, of course, is an invention; but 
something like it may easily exist. It is more or 
less founded upon our historic Casa Grande 
ruin, situated only a few miles from where I 
now live. 

The Indians of the present day have scores 
of legends of the ho-ho-kum (literally, those 
who died) and the mins they left behind them 
as mementoes of an earlier and more advanced 
civilization. Not infrequently they regard the 
ancient relics with superstitious veneration. 

These legends, of course, vary from locality 
to locality. But one curious fancy which is 
quite general is that the arrow-heads left by the 
ancients were made by lightning. This seems to 
persist while other primitive beliefs are rapidly 
dying out. 

Mark Starr might be any of a dozen young 
Papagoes whom I have known, proud of their 
white man educations and scornful of the faiths 
of their fathers. I have long wondered how 
deep their veneer of civilization might be. Much 
musing upon that question led me to a con¬ 
clusion that may be read in Whippoorwill House. 

A REAL HUMORIST 

I ’M ALSO introducing to you in this 
issue a new humorist—that is new 
only to Everybody’s because he’s had 
his work published in other magazines for 
years. I refer, of course, to Thomas 
Thursday and his story Westward Ho! 
Kum! There’s a title for you, too! 

Of himself Mr. Thursday writes: 

I trust that at least a few of Everybody’s 
many readers will believe me when I say that my 
correct name is Thomas Thursdey, and not a nom 
de fiction. Please note the ‘e’ in Thursdey; but 
since most folks insist on spelling it the same 
way it appears upon calendars, what can I do 
against the multitude? And so I obligingly spell 
it like the fifth day of the week, and let the 
quips fall where they may. 

I write yams of the circus and side-show be¬ 
cause that is the life I know best. What’s more 
important, I get paid for ’em. Strange as it may 
appear to some literary gents, I write chiefly for 
money instead of fame, glory, pats-on-the-back, 
and such innocuous pishposh. When the land¬ 
lords and merchants believe in art for art’s sake, 
I’ll also go in for the stuff, and perhaps publish 
a few gems in Mencken’s American Mercury. To 
my mind—if any—the chief difference between a 
highbrow magazine and a low-brow one is mostly 
imagination. Will some one in this audience prove 
to me that Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island is anything more than a corking dime 
novel? That is to say, a very well-written dime- 
novel? Take that same classic and place it in the 
hands of, say, Thomas Thursday, and you can 
bet your undershirt that the way he’d write it 
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would guarantee its demise in twenty minutes. 
And if his version were accepted by Everybody’s 
the editor wouldst be canned for buying it. 

I find it just as hard to write a poor story as 
a good one—so I write neither. Speaking of 
stories, mine are supposed to be humorous. 
(Chorus by readers: “Thanks for the tip; we’ve 
been puzzled about that point for years.”) 

I spend my money and winters in Florida— 
the Chin Whisker of America—and my summers 
in Maine, the National Icebox. Born in Nyack, 
New York—a slab on the Hudson—in 1897, and 
since all professional humorists are supposed to 
go around with sad faces, I won’t spoil the illu¬ 
sion by saying I’m different. 

Let me give you the good news that 
I’ve got a story from Thursday for the 
October issue, a third for the November 
issue and so on ad infinitum. That is, 
ad infinitum as far as I’m concerned and 
unless some moneyed monster like the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post comes along and 
gobbles him up. 

PRAISE FOR DINGLE 

C APTAIN DINGLE’S novel, Flying 
Kestrd, is receiving a lot of praise 
from the critics. It appeared, you’ll 
remember, and I hope you do remember, 
in Everybody's recently. And since then 
the Captain has contributed several short 
stories to Everybody’s — Roll and Go, in 
this issue, is one of them. But the point 
just now is the critics think the Captain’s 
good! 

Here, for instance, is part of the full- 
column review Harry Hansen, one of the 
ablest critics in the country, gave Flying 
Kestrel in the New York World: 

Nobody need consult a nautical dictionary to 
discover that Capt. Dingle has tasted salt spray. 
He wields a typewriter like a man on the dog 
watch of a newspaper, but for all that he knows 
his ship from foreyards to topgallants. Flying 
Kestrel is Capt. Dingle’s latest bid for popu¬ 
larity, and if you want a good sea yarn it’s your 
choice, as it is mine. 

There are times when tales like Flying Kestrel 
are a life-line thrown to a drowning man. Sim¬ 
ilarly, I suppose, J. S. Fletcher and Louis Joseph 
Vance have brought men back to life after a 
deluge of work; certainly Rafael Sabatini is held 
in veneration by thousands of staid and inacces¬ 
sible financiers for that very reason. Capt. Dingle 
now joins that merry throng of entertainers, 
especially when he is not engaged in citing the 
dimensions of deep-sea craft but telling you how 
fast they can travel before the wind. 

Flying Kestrel has one or two qualities that 
make it an admirable sea yarn. It has speed— 


not alone is it a story of a great sailing ship beat¬ 
ing her own record but it moves along with no 
dull passages. And it communicates something of 
the wild and untamed life of the sea, so that 
reading it becomes just a trifle of a hazard. 

In plot Flying Kestrel presents certain elements 
that are a bit familiar but none the less welcome. 
There is Orson, the tough and hard-boiled owner, 
so tough that he has to maul a crew of jailbirds 
every time he puts to sea, and almost every man 
of them is ready to jump the ship the moment 
she touches land. There are the usual attempts 
to kill the skipper on the part of disgruntled 
members of the crew; there are the bad food and 
the hard work and the leaky hull to make men 
grumble. 

In addition there is the lady in the cabin— 
in fact in this ’tale there are two of her, both 
shanghaied; the first a hot-tempered dark girl 
selfcashore at San Francisco; the second, fair¬ 
haired Nancy Prouse, who learned to love the 
skipper. But of that, as the story tellers used 

But there is one element in the story that is 
vital—and that is the ship. After reading this 
tale you must admit that Capt. Dingle knows 
sailing ships. 

And just as he has named the book after the 
Kestrel, so he has made her the reason for tell¬ 
ing the story. 


IN CONCLUSION 

H ERE I am stranded with no space 
left and I want to tell you some¬ 
thing about the October issue. 

For one thing, we start publication of 
The Desert Moon Mystery —a story that 
combines the lure of a mysterious murder 
and genuine characterization. The scene 
is a Western ranch of today. And neither 
I nor any of the rest of the staff of Every¬ 
body’s could solve the mystery until the 
author, very deftly, chose to reveal-it. 

Another feature I think you’ll like is a 
group of three stories by Raymond S. 
Spears —Three Tales from the Life of the 
Old West. When I first read these, they 
seemed so real I didn’t know whether Mr. 
Spears was writing fact or fiction. When 
I asked him, he replied they were fiction 
based on fact. 

And there’ll be other tales by such well- 
known writers for Everybody’s as Ared 
White and Charles Wesley Sanders. 

And now, listen, I’m tired of doing all 
the talking at’ this dinner. Suppose you 
come across with a remark or two in a 
letter. Unless, like that man I met at 
dinner, you, too, don’t read, and don’t 
like, these casual mutterings of 
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CJhe 

Desert Moon 
Mystery 

By KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN 

An absolutely enthralling story of murder 
on a Western ranch. The mystery is a real 
mystery which we’ll wager you won’t guess 
until the last installment. Another merit of 
the story is that the characters are genuine, 
human and interesting. It held us nervous 
and excited until the conclusion—and so 
we believe will it you. 


d Another Unusual Feature 

“Three Tales from the Life of the Old 
West” by Raymond S. Spears. Fiction 
that reads like fact. 


<tAnd Short 
Stories by 

Ared White 
Thomas Thursday 
and 

Evan Anglesea 


Sh{oyelettes 

One of the sea by 
Millard Ward; one 
of the West by 
Charles Wesley 
Sanders. 
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Keep a Kodak story of every trip 

Wherever you go . . . there's 
a chance for your Kodak and a 
picture for your album. Picture 
opportunities never wait... keep 
your Kodak handy. 

Kodaks $5 up—at your dealer’s 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
















